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The current month of March 
will witness the beginning of 
Mr. ‘Taft's administration as 
President of the United States. Eleven days 
after his inauguration, which occurs on the 
4th of March, there will be convened in ex- 
tra session the Sixty-first Congress, which 
was elected in November last, and it will be 
charged with the task of revising the tariff. 
About the same date Mr. Roosevelt and his 
associates of the Smithsonian expedition will 
start upon their much heralded trip to Afri- 
ca. Just what this African undertaking 
means will be found duly set forth in an arti- 
cle by Mr. Edward B. Clark, which appears 
elsewhere in this number of the REVIEW. 


Some Events 
Set for 
March. 


Mr. Clark has written with full 
knowledge of the plans of the ex- 
pedition; and those who are still 
inclined to think of it as a shooting trip in 
the bloodthirsty English sense, will be better 
informed when they read Mr. Clark’s ac- 
count of it. It will doubtless prove to be a 
scientific quest of exceptional importance. It 
need not involve dangers one whit greater 
than those incurred by Mr. Roosevelt in 
many of his former hunting trips in our own 
mountain regions. Africa is now better 
known than some parts of the interior of 
South America. Mr. Roosevelt’s trip will 
doubtless serve to stimulate the interest of 
thousands of American schoolboys, if not 
also of their parents, in the geography and 
current conditions of the African continent. 
For those who, may find this a time of ex- 
cited curiosity as to African matters, we pub- 
lish in this number several other contribu- 
tions from writers especially qualified. In all 
parts of that great continent the spirit of 
modern progress is at work and _ radical 
changes will be seen in the near future. 


The 
African 
Expedition. 
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" Mr. Roosevelt is a man of such 
Rogesveltian breadth of interest that he will 
9” not fail to see Africa with other 
eyes as well as with those of the naturalist; 
and his well-earned vacation from the re- 
sponsibilities of public office will be employed 
in keen observation at first hand of many 
things about which he has studied and in- 
quired. His energy and power of concen- 
tration enter into everything that he under- 
takes; and now, leaving the Presidency at the 
age of fifty, it is the belief of his countrymen 
that he has before him a long period of active 
and useful life. He is fitted to do many 
things well, and so forceful is his personality 
that he will give importance and value to 
anything that his hand may find to do. Like 
Jefferson and Franklin, he has both versatil- 
ity and initiative. Either of those two early 
statesmen was so influential in his own right 
that he counted for as much out of office as 
in office. In like manner, Mr. Roosevelt, 
whether in public or in private life, will be 
a leading spirit and a powerful influence. 


ne For many years Mr. Roosevelt 
of Executive has been in responsible public po- 
“sition, with no respite except for 
brief vacations. He was president of the 
Civil Service Commission at Washington 
when the duties of that place were heavy 
and the work for reform was a constant 
fight. From that position he was called to 
be president of the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners of New York City, under Mayor 
Strong, and he threw all his energy into ef- 
forts for municipal reform, including the en- 
forcement of the liquor laws, the tenement 
house laws, statutes against gambling re- 
sorts, and soon. While still serving his term 
as police commissioner, he was made Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy by President McKin- 
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ley at the very moment when his intense en- 
ergy was needed for the work of preparing 
the navy in view of approaching trouble with 
Spain. War having been declared, he re- 
signed from the Navy Department to organ- 
ize the Rough Riders ind go to Cuba. Re- 
turning from Cuba, he was nominated for 
the Governorship of New Y ‘rk in the sum- 
mer of 1898, and two years later he was 
nominated for the Vice-Presidency and made 
an active campaign. ‘The most restful inter- 
val of his recent life was comprised in the 
few months in which he held the othce of 
Vice-President. The assassination of Mc- 
Kinley brought this interval to a sudden end, 
and now for seven years and a half Mr. 
Roosevelt has been President, carrying his 
official responsibilities every day, even when 
absent from Washington on brief vacations. 
Mr Welliver’s article on page 339 reviews 
this Presidential epoch. For an unbroken 
period of just twenty years, then, Mr. 
Roosevelt has served the public in these ad- 
ministrative offices. He is certainly entitled 
to a change as complete as is involved in the 
African expedition. It is not that he needs 
rest, however, for he recuperates from day to 
day, and does not know fatigue. 
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a There was no lessening of the 
Presidential President’s personal and official 
Activities. : : 

energy in the closing weeks of 
his administration. On the twelfth of Feb- 
ruary, he was at Hodgenville, Ky., where he 
delivered a notable address on the centenary 
of Lincoln’s birth, and laid the cornerstone 
of the memorial building to be erected on the 
Lincoln farm. Later in the month he re- 
ceived Admiral Sperry and the officers of the 
battleship fleet at Hampton Roads, Va., on 
their return from the voyage around- the 
world, which he had projected and brought 
to a successful conclusion. While showing 
constant interest in the regular work of Con- 
gress, he was busily promoting several spe- 
cial objects, among them being the improve- 
ment of the conditions under which children 
are employed, the conservation of public re- 
sources, and the reorganization of the navy 
bureaus. 


Even more strixing and unusual 
was the President’s open and un- 
disguised effort to influence offi- 
cials and legislatures of California and other 
Western States against the passage of laws 
which would violate either in letter or in 
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spirit our existing agreements with Japan. 
Few men in the Presidential office would 
have acted so decisively and boldly in a mat- 
ter lying beyond the strict province of the 
Chief Executive, and few could have justi- 
fied such interference by quick and complete 
success as Mr, Roosevelt has been able to do. 
There is nothing in the Constitution or laws 
to prevent the President from urging a State 
Legislature to vote for or against certain 
pending bills. But to pursue such a course 
is unusual, and public opinion will condemn 
it as an inappropriate form of interference 
unless the circumstances amply justify. Our 
policy toward Japan is a national affair, and 
the President’s energy in maintaining it is 
a matter of praise and congratulation. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, AT THE LINCOLN FARM IN KENTUCKY 





LAST MONTH. 





5 Congress re- 
the President’s message 
vetoing the Census bill. The 
work of the Census Bureau is now carried 
on continuously under permanent officials; 
but in addition to its ordinary statistical tasks 
the Bureau is charged with the duty of mak- 
ing the constitutional enumeration of the in- 
habitants of the country once in ten years, 
and -this enumeration requires the employ- 
ment of a large number of additional clerks. 
Experience has shown that if such clerks 
were appointed under civil service rules like 
other government clerks, the efficiency of the 
service would be much increased and the ex- 
pense of taking the census diminished by at 
least $2,000,000. These facts were brought 


vetoing On February 


the ceived 
Census Bill. 
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CIVIL SERVICE. 


PROTECTING THE 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul), 


out very fully in the debate in Congress, but 
without avail. In the taking of former cen- 
suses, the selection of the clerks has been ap- 
portioned among the members of Congress, as 
their own individual perquisites. House and 
Senate alike this year determined to cling to 
the spoils. Since it is obligatory to take the 
census, and since it is now high time to 
pass the necessary legislation, it was not sup- 
posed that the President would block the bill. 
His veto message, however, came promptly, 
and is one of the most convincing of all his 
public utterances. At first the offended 
heads of the census committees proposed to 
pass the bill over the veto. But this would 
require a two-thirds majority in each house, 
and it soon became evident that the veto must 
stand. Congress, however, lacked the grace 
to pass the bill with the proper changes; and 
it will be left to the new Congress in special 
session to provide for taking the census. It 
is to be expected that Mr. Taft will stand 
as firmly as Mr. Roosevelt for the civil serv- 
ice provision, 


n The fact that the new Congress 
Unmourned would be called to meet in special 
“Sixtieth” session made it easy for the ex- 

piring Congress, under pressure of many 
competing measures and interests, to allow 
unfinished business to be carried over to a 
session which will deal with the tariff as its 
chief object. The Sixtieth Congress has not 
made a brilliant record. Its passing off the 
scene will not be lamented. The Sixty-first 
will organize with a Republican majority, 
solely because of Republican promises to car- 
ry out the Roosevelt policies. If the Repub- 
licans do not make a better record in the 
Sixty-first Congress than in its predecessor, 


the Democrats will win a large majority of 
the seats in the Congressional election to be 
held in November, 1910. It is wholly prob- 
able, however, that the new Congress will 
prove much more progressive and efficient 
than the one that ends its term on the 4th 
day of the present month. The existing sys- 
tem of Congressional organization and man- 
agement, which has come into being gradu- 
ally and whicn has been based upon reasons 
that had much weight, has been carried to 
an extreme, has reached the climax of its 
abuses and its insolent tyranny in the expir- 
ing Congress, ana will have to be greatly 
modified if not revolutionized. 


If for the sake of getting things 
done the work of the Senate, for 
instance, must be managed by a 
small group of members of that body, it be- 
comes of the utmost importance that this 
controlling group should be well known to 
the country, and should possess its entire con- 
fidence. But it so happens that most of the 
“elder statesmen” in the Senate who were 
strong with the country,—like Senator Platt, 
of Connecticut, and Senator Allison, of Iowa, 
—have passed away, or else, like Spooner, 
have retired. ‘Those who remain as the rul- 
ing clique owe their strength not to the sup- 
port of public opinion, but to a certain tech- 
nical position they have achieved through 
seniority and influences more or less mys- 
terious. Thus, of the men now managing 
the Senate, the foremost are Senator Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, and Senator Hale, of 
Maine. Mr. Aldrich is known as a man of 
great business capacity, and it is well under- 


The 
Senate 
System. 


stood that he has thrown himself heart and ' 


soul into the work of the Monetary Commis- 
sion, of which he is chairman. 


Mr. Hale, though powerful in 
the Senate, is quite unknown to 
the country. His position in 
the Senate is that of chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Committees; and, more than any 
one else, he determines what places to give 
to his fellow members. Since the work of 
the Senate is carried on entirely in commit- 
tee rooms, it is obvious that marked injury 
may be done to the business of the country 
by the exclusion of able and well qualified 
men from places on the important commit- 
tees. Mr. Hale himself is on most of the 
important committees, while several distin- 
guished public men of America, sitting as 
his colleagues in the Senate, are not as yet 


Hale 
and Certain 
Others. 
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allowed by him to serve upon a single com- 
mittee of any importance. The absurdity 
of the system will probably break it down in 
the near future, by reason of the fact that 
the States are now sending better qualified 
and more brilliant men to the Senate than 
somc years ago. The boss system gave us a 
lot oi Senators for whom it was hard to find 
excuse or apology. A wave of political re- 
form is giving us men of a higher order of 
character and talent. With new Senators of 
conspicuous ability and great reputation like 
Elihu Root, Theodore Burton, and Albert 
B. Cummins, the old system will break down, 
because ridicule will destroy it if no other 
weapon avails. For such men as these and 
many others to have to take their committee 
assignments as matters of favor, from so ob- 
scure a man as Hale, of Maine,—simply be- 
cause that excellent State of rock-bound 
coasts and pine woods has not seen fit to put 
a Littlefield in the place,—will not be any 
longer relished by great States that are send- 
ing talented and trusted men to Washing- 
ton to do the nation’s business. 


Mr. Hale’s committee will, of 
course, put Mr. Root on the For- 
eign Relations Committee and 
the Military Committee, because the coun- 
try knows him to be so well qualified to serve 
on those committees that it would make 
the existing system ludicrous to refuse 
assignments to the man who will at once be 
looked upon as the most eminent member of 
the whole senatorial body. But the plan for 
taking care of one or two men like Mr. Root 
or Mr. Burton ought not to be a sufficient 
sop to save a thoroughly bad system. Sena- 
tor La Follette’s attacks last month were 
fully justified. Senator Hale having consid- 
ered the naval bill in the committee of which 
he is chairman for two or three weeks, finally 
reported it to the Senate as a whole and 
asked to have it passed under suspension of 
the rules, without being read, after a debate 
limited to two hours. Mr. La Follette ob- 
jected, chiefly for the sake of bringing the 
present committee system to the country’s at- 
tention, and he succeeded in having consider- 
ation of the bill postponed for several days. 


La Follette’s 
Attacks. 


Apart from the mere personalities 
involved, the system as now crys- 
talized is extremely pernicious. 
The movement for electing United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people grew 
out of the crying need for improving the per- 


Let Senate 
Reform Be 
Thorough. 
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SENATOR LA FOLLETTE, OF WISCONSIN, 
Who demands a reform of Senate methods. 


sonnel of the Senate. In one way or in an- 
other, through primary elections and other 
devices, the people are selecting their Sena- 
tors in many States as against the old-time 
dictation of bosses or the corrupt activities 
of railroad lobbyists. With the rapidly im- 
proving personal quality of the Senate, there 
will naturally come about such changes in 
its organization, rules, and methods as will 
enable its really efficient men to take part in 
the business for which their States have sent 
them to Washington.. Mr. Beveridge, when 
he first appeared in the Senate, had recently 
studied the Philippine question on the 
ground, and properly insisted upon making a 
speech. It was hard even for the large- 
minded men of the ruling group like Allison, 
Hoar, Aldrich, and Platt, of Connecticut, to 
forgive the insistent young man from Indiana, 
while certain other Senators who have no 
weight or standing except as derived from 
their seniority privileges have never yet for- 
given him. William Alden Smith, of Michi- 
gan,is another Senator who insists upon being 
heard when he has something to say, and the 
number of newer men who have force and 
individuality is constantly increasing. They 
now owe it to themselves, to their respective 




















Photograph by Clinedinst. 
SENATOR HALE, OF MAINE, 

States, and to the country, to subject the 
Senate to a thorough-going reform, so that 
it may no longer be a reproach and a byword. 
It does not follow, because one may have 
refrained from making personal attacks upon 
members of the Senate, that silence should 
be construed as approval of the prevailing 
character or methods of that body in recent 
years. It was a grievous fault on the part 
of the States that they should have inflicted 
upon the country such material as they have 
too often accredited to the United States 
Senate. They are doing far better in these 
present days, and the new men of force and 
character must remember that they are just 
as truly and responsibly members of the 
Senate as if they had served for twenty years. 
It is no slight change of methods, but a thor- 
ough-going reform, that the country has a 
right to expect on the part of the Senate. 


The cry for a reform of the auto- 
cratic system that prevails in the 
House of Representatives is heard 
quite as frequently as the demand for a re- 
form of the Senate. But, as a matter of fact, 
the abuses of the one-man rule of the House 
are far less than those that have grown up 


Reform 
of the 
House. 
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under the oligarchy of the Senate. Mr, 
Cannon will undoubtedly be re-elected as 
Speaker by the Sixty-first Congress. He has 
a marvelous talent for managing a large par- 
liamentary body. But as matters have gone 
in the last few years, he has managed the 
House with the co-operation of a little group 
of men whose positions as the heads of im- 
portant committees are too powerful under 
the present rules, and whose loyal support 
gives the Speaker an arbitrary power that 
goes too far in its control over the material 
of legislation. The Speaker is incomparably 
more just and sensible in making up the com- 
mittees than is Senator Hale’s coterie. The 
House, being a mych larger body, is under 
greater necessity of subjecting itself to rules 
limiting the freedom of the individual mem- 
ber. But it ought to be possible to modify the 
existing system at various points; and upon 
this subject we shall have some more ex- 
tended presentations to offer our readers next 
month. ‘These matters concern the public. 


Undoubtedly the dominant ele- 
ment in both houses of Congress 
will wish to keep the present 
rules with little or no modification during 
the special session that is about to be called, 
in order that they may control the situation 
while the troublesome work of making a new 
tariff is on their hands. ‘The old methods 
are fast passing away in many departments 
of public business; and this pending revision 
of the tariff is doubtless the last one of its 
kind that we shall be called upon to witness. 
Henceforth the tariff is to be taken out of 
party politics, at least to a great extent, and 
handled in a scientific way upon the basis of 
industrial facts and statistics. The. pretense 
that the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House are competent to 
revise the tariff schedules as a mere incident 
in the course of their general work as mem- 
bers of a legislative body, will have to be 
abandoned. It is almost as absurd as it 
would be to pretend that the members of 
the census committee are capable of doing 
the work of the Census Bureau. In a mat- 
ter of this kind, statesmen and lawgivers 
must learn how to’ employ the services of 
experts and statisticians. 


The Present 
Way of 
Making Tariffs. 


Senator Aldrich, as head of the 
Monetary Commission, finds it 
necessary to employ numerous 
experts at home and abroad, and to use a 
wide range of theoretical and practical tal- 


An Instance 
of the 
New Method. 
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ent, with a view to getting into shape a bill 


system of this country. He and his assistants 
have been working hard for the past year,— 
with every kind of assistance; and yet they 
are not ready to make a preliminary report. 
This is not because they have been dilatory 
or unskillful, but, on the contrary, it is be- 
cause they have gone about their work in the 
right way rather than in the wrong way. 
They are sure to give us a masterly report 
in the end, and are quite likely to reach ir- 
resistible conclusions. Yet the work of tariff 
making is vastly more complicated than that 
of framing a banking and currency law. It 
would be much easier for a Congressional 
committee on currency and banking to frame 
a mature and valuable reform in the country’s 
monetary system, than for the Ways and 
Means Committee or the Finance Commit- 
tee to construct a revised tariff. 


Within a few days we are to have 
the results of the recent work of 
the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House in the form of a bill overhaul- 
ing the schedules of the Dingley tariff, and 
in other respects changing the revenue sys- 
tem of the country. This bill, dealing with 
hundreds, or rather thousands, of items, will 
have been prepared in a comparatively short 
time. The Ways and Means Committee 
must be credited with great industry, a fair 
share of public spirit, and a knowledge of 
the tariff question in general and in detail 
that few, if any, of its critics can boast. Fur- 
thermore, the Ways and Means Committee 
has been making use for almost a year past 
of expert assistants of better qualification and 
in larger number than the public is aware. It 
might be dangerous to risk an opinion at 
this stage, yet there is some ground for be- 
lieving that the tariff bill soon to be proposed 
will be a more scientific one than any of its 
predecessors of the past half-century of high 
tariffs, This certainly is the feeling of some 
of the men who have been at work upon the 
revision, In its main outlines the revision 
as it comes from the hands of the committee 
will probably be the best that the country 
can obtain at the present time; and although 
it will doubtless be changed in a great num- 
ber of details, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will probably be able to keep control of 
the measure and secure its acceptance by the 
House. It will, of course, have stormy ex- 
periences in the Senate, as have all previous 
tariff bills, till dog-days approach. 


The 
Expected 
Tariff Bill, 
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for the revisiori of the banking and currency 
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SPEAKER CANNON, WHO WILL GUIDE THE NEW 
CONGRESS IN ITS TARIFF REVISION. 


aoe oth understood that the bill will 
rf, tts, be as unmistakably protectionist 
‘as the existing law, but that it 

will put some articles upon the free list that 
are now dutiable, that it will sharply cut the 
rates of duty now levied upon most manu- 
factured imports, and that it will rearrange 
those duties that are levied for purposes of 
revenue rather than for purposes of protec- 
tion. We are facing a large revenue deficit 
which may reach $125,000,000 in the com- 
ing fiscal year. The naval bill as pending 
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last month carried a total appropriation of 
about $136,000,000, and its growth from 
year to year illustrates the marked tendency 
of Uncle Sam to increase the cost of his na- 
tional establishment much more rapidly than 
he has been increasing his income. He shows 
no disposition to reduce the aggregate of his 
expenses, and he must find ways to secure in- 
come enough to pay his bills. It is expected 
that the revenue producing features of the 
new tariff bill will have careful attention. 
Upon certain luxurious imports the rates will 
be raised or lowered according to the test of 
efficiency in producing a maximum revenue. 
There are those who favor a small tax on 
coffee, excepting from Porto Rico and our 
own dependencies. It has been intimated 
that, as preliminary to the tariff bill, there 
will be proposed a special measure of a tem- 
porary sort to meet existing or impending 
treasury deficits, and that this may include a 
tax on beer such as was levied during the 
Spanish War, a slight tax on tea and coffee, 
and some other imposts that would yield con- 
siderable income, while being easy to collect 
and easy to abolish when the temporary need 
of increased income should have disappeared. 
We broach these matters now in a tentative 
way; but a month hence the whole country 
will be discussing them, because tariff and 
revenue bills will be the order of business in 
Congress, and President Taft in the White 

















TRAINED TO THE MINUTE. 
“We're ready for you, Bill.” 


From the Traveler (Boston), 


House will be trying to persuade Congress 
to be as progressive as it ought to be, and at 
the same time to treat the Philippines and 
the other island possessions in a generous, 
Taft-like spirit. 


Meanwhile, there assembled at 
Indianapolis on February 16, a 
conference of business men under 
call of the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, to urge upon Congress and the coun- 
try the need of a permanent tariff commis- 
sion in one form or another, to assist in tak- 
ing the tariff out of politics and to see that 
modern methods of thorough inquiry and 
study should make the American tariff sys- 
tem more valuable from the standpoint of 
the country’s industrial prosperity. At first 
it was thought in many quarters that the ob- 
ject of those who called this convention was 
to delay the pending work of tariff revision, 
and to keep the tariff as it is until after a 
commission had been established and set at 
work. But this object was entirely dis-’ 
claimed by the projectors of the Indianapolis 
conference. “They were sharp critics of the 
methods used by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but explained that it was for future 
rather than for present purposes that a com- 
mission could be employed. There is no dan- 
ger that too much can be said to impress the 
country with the truth that the tariff is a 
business man’s question, and that future 
changes should be made only in the light of 
thorough study at the hands of some bureau 
or commission of experts, working contin- 
uously, like the permanent Census Bureau or 
the Bureau of Corporations. It has been the 
prevailing view of the advocates of a tariff 
commission that it should be a somewhat in- 
dependent body, analagous rather to the In- 
t2rstate Commerce Commission than to a 
cepartment bureau. But in discussing the 
raatter in these pages for a year or two past, 
we have held to the view that it might prob- 
ably be the better plan at present to create 
a tariff bureau for purposes of inquiry and 
study, to be attached either to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or to the Treasury De- 
partment. There will be time to consider 
the question deliberately, and the strong 
speeches made at the Indianapolis conference 
will have crystallized public sentiment at 
an opportune moment. Representatives of 
various interests were in full agreement that 
provision must be made for dealing with the 
tariff in a new way after the pending re- 
vision is adopted. Senator Beveridge’s speech 
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marshalled the arguments with admirable 
effect and reasonableness, and the resolutions 
as adopted will have the concurrence of a 
great body of intelligent people of all parties 
and sections. Henceforth the tariff must be 
made for the country, rather than for a series 
of unrelated special interests. 


The question has been frequently 
asked whether some form of in- 
come and inheritance taxes would 
be proposed in connection with the forthcom- 
ing tariff revision. ‘There does not seem 
much prospect at present for a Republican 
income tax. Yet it is the prevailing opinicn 
that such a tax must come in the compara- 
tively near future. Mr. Stevens, the able 
representative in Congress of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) district, has been preparing an in- 
come tax bill that,—while likely to be pigeon- 
holed in the Ways and Means Committee’s 
ample depository for new ideas,—is worthy 
of newspaper discussion. Mr. Stevens be- 
lieves in a large policy of waterway im- 
provement, but does not think that the coun- 
try would favor an extensive issue of bonds 
for such a purpose. He believes that an in- 
come tax might be levied for the express pur- 
pose of accumulating a public improvement 
fund. He would have such a tax begin at 
a very low rate. He notes the fact that so 
much of the productive wealth of the coun- 
try is now in the corporate form, with pub- 
licity as to capitalization, income, and ex- 
penditure, that an income tax from the prac- 
tical standpoint of its levying and collection 
would be much less difficult than at an earlier 
stage in our economic development. 


Possible 
Income Tax. 


om By virtue of an understanding 
pcgt's somewhat novel and quite un- 
* precedented, Mr. Taft, as Presi- 
dent-elect, has been anticipating his public 
functions in two or three important direc- 
tions. ‘Thus he has been concerning himself 
about tariff revision, and has been regarded 
as in rather close touch with the Ways and 
Means Committee. President Roosevelt did 
what he could a year ago to persuade Con- 
gress to employ experts as preliminary to 
making tariff changes. But since it was 
known that the actual revision would be 
taken up by the Sixty-first Congress, the 
President naturally regarded the subject as 
more vital to Mr. Taft than to himself. Al- 
though President Roosevelt has not for a mo- 
ment evaded his responsibilities as directing 
the work at Panama, he has done everything 
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MR. TAFT, AS HE APPEARED AT NEW ORLEANS AFTER 
RETURNING FROM PANAMA, 


in his power to facilitate Mr. Taft’s in- 
quiries, in order that the new administration 
may be prepared to deal promptly with recent 
questions that have arisen. 


a Thus, although Mr. Taft was a 
Visit to private citizen, the Government 
Panama. . . ° 
placed cruisers at his disposal to 
go to Panama last month with a party of em- 
inent civil engineers to inspect the work as it 
is progressing, and to raise once more the 
question whether we are right or wrong in 
building a canal with locks at a considerable 
elevation above sea level. It was by common 
consent understood that if Mr. Taft and the 
engineers were satisfied with the present 
plans, the question would not again be seri- 
ously raised, and the work would be crowded 
to completion within the coming six years. 
We shall in the near future present our read- 
ers with an article on some of the engineering 
aspects of the Panama problem, as developed 
by our experience up to the present time. It 
is enough at this moment to say that Mr. 
Taft, with the unanimous concurrence of the 
engineers who accompanied him, declares the 
present plans to be entirely satisfactory, apart 
from certain modifications in detail, such as 
the lowering by some feet of the Gatun Dam. 
Furthermore, Mr. Taft declares that every 
dollar thus far has been honestly spent. 
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WHERE THE CHAGRES RIVER JOINS THE PANAMA CANAL (as seen last month). 


In our opinion, Mr. Taft’s opti- 
mistic declarations can be safely 
accepted by the country. Colonel 
Goethals and his associates of the army engi- 
neers who are constructing the canal for the 


The 
Canal and 
Its Critics. 


Government are entitled to full confidence 
and great credit. Colonel Goethals, by the 
way, came to Washington last month, after 
Mr. Taft’s visit, and testified before commit- 
tees of Congress regarding various questions 
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THE TAFT VISIT TO PANAMA,—A CANAL CONSTRUCTION SCENE, 
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Photograph froin the Pictorial News Co., N. Y. 
PRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT, WITH HIS ENGINEERS AT PANAMA LAST MONTH. 
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COLONEL GOETHALS WITH MR. TAFT. ANOTHER TAFT INSPECTION SCENE, 
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SENATOR KNOX, WHO WILL BE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


as to engineering and expenditure. There 
were some bold and sweeping attacks in Con- 
gress last month upon the canal plans as 
adopted, but there was not much evidence of 
thorough knowledge in the criticisms that 
were offered. The principal reason why the 
canal is to cost a good deal more than the 
original estimate can be answered in a single 
sentence. “The increased cost is due to the 
fact that we are building a much wider and 
deeper canal, with much larger locks, than in 
the original plans, on account of the great in- 
crease in the size of our new battleships, and 
in that of typical passenger and freight ves- 
sels. Nor is it true, as asserted in Congress, 
that a sea-level canal would cost less than the 
lock canal, unless, indeed, a sea-level canal 
of a much smaller type is compared with a 
lock canal of the present large type. It is 
true, also, that it would take many years 
longer to construct the canal at tide level. 
Mr. Taft’s trip has reassured the country on 
these points, and the work at Panama will go 
forward as a non-partisan undertaking, and 
with no serious oppositfon. President Roose- 
velt received Mr. Taft and the Board of 
Engineers with their finished and unanimous 
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report on February 17. He at once trans- 
mitted the report to Congress, with his own 
hearty concurrence in its conclusions. He 
declared that the movement for changing the 
plans of the canal meant nothing but an at- 
tack upon the whole canal project. The 
work is progressing so rapidly that Mr. Taft 
intimated his hope that it might be finished 
within the four years of his administration, 
although the official statement still is that we 
may expect its completion within six years. 


Although it was announced some 
weeks ago that Mr. ‘Taft’s cab- 
inet selections would not be made 
public until the eve of inauguration day, the 
newspapers managed to keep well informed 
upon the progress of Mr. Taft’s efforts to de- 
cide upon his department heads. It was not 
until some weeks after Senator Knox, of 
Pennsylvania, had accepted the post of Sec- 
retary of State that it was found that he 
had been rendered technically ineligible by 
an act of Congress adopted some time ago, 
increasing the salaries of members of the 
cabinet from $8000 to $12,000. In Article 
I., Section 6. of the Constitution, is the fol- 
lowing clause: 


Is 
Mr. Knox 
Eligible ? 


No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, or 
the emoluments whereof shall have been in- 
creased, during such time; and no person hold- 
ing any office under the United States shall be 
a member of either house during his contin- 
uance in office. 

Now it happens that the emoluments of 
cabinet officers have been increased during 
Senator Knox’s present term; and the term 
for which he was elected to the Senate will 
not expire until March 4, 1911. According 
to the plain reading of the Constitution, 
therefore, neither Mr. Knox nor any other 
Senator whose term does not expire on March 
4, would be now eligible to a place in the 
Taft cabinet. Members of the other house 
would be eligible, because their terms are all 
expiring together on March 4. Thus Mr. 
Burton, of Ohio, who helped to increase the 
emoluments of cabinet officers, and who was 
offered the position of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury some weeks ago by Mr. Taft, would 
have been eligible. It is obvious that this 
clause in the Constitution,—however impor- 
tant when the Constitution was drafted and 
when the executive and judiciary branches of 
the Government were yet to be developed,— 
is no longer of any real value. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT, WITH HIS TWO SONS, ROBERT AND CHARLES. 


the Attempt Wher this forgotten point was 
2" brought up by certain private citi- 

* gens (far from that chamber 

where learned Senators are too busy airing 
their opisions as constitutional lawyers to 
read the Constitution itself) there was a good 
deal of consternation in political circles. Mr. 
Taft was consulted, and he sent telegrams to 
the leaders of both houses commending the 
plan of a special bill which would meet the 
dificulty. The special bill proposed was one 
which would cut Mr. Knox’s salary down to 
$8000. It was held that this would remove 
the constitutional obstacle, in so far as its 
spirit and motive were concerned. “The Sen- 
ate courteously took this view, and passed the 
bill unanimously. The House, however, was 
not so obliging. An attempt to suspend the 
rules in order to bring the matter forward 
promptly did not succeed, inasmuch as such 
suspension requires a two-thirds vote. After 
this failure, however, Mr. Cannon brought 
pressure to bear, and the bill was reported 
for action under a special rule. This in- 
volved an ordinary majority, and it was ac- 
cordingly passed by a vote of 173 to 117. No 
one in the House wished to keep Mr. Knox 
out of the cabinet; but many men, Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats, did not regard 





the bill reducing the salary of the Secretary 
of State as having anything to do with giving 
eligibility to a Senator for the period of his 
unexpired term. ‘The question is not likely 
to be raised in any practical way, since at Mr. 
Taft’s firm request Mr. Knox consents to 
ignore the technical point and assume the 
duties of a position for which his admirable 
fitness is recognized by every one. 


It was announced some months 
ago that Mr. Frank H. Hitch- 
cock, chairman of the National 
Republican Committee, would be made Post- 
master-General, and these two were the only 
Cabinet selections that were authoritatively 
announced. But by the middle of February, 
it was quite generally understood that most 
of the remaining positions had been offered to 
men who had accepted them. Thus it was 
stated that the post of Attorney-General was 
to be filled by Mr. George W. Wickersham, 
of New York, a law partner of the President- 
elect’s brother, Mr. Henry W. Taft. Mr. 
Wickersham, although not known to the 
country as a public man, is of excellent 
standing at the New York bar. It was also 
understood that the portfolio of the Interior 
Department had been assigned to Mr. Rich- 


Other 
Cabinet 
Selections. 
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RICHARD A. BALLINGER. 
(Secretary of the Interior.) 


THREE MEN SLATED LAST 


ard A. Ballinger, of Seattle, Washington, 
who was at one time a successful commis- 
sioner of the general land office. Another 
Western man who was slated for a cabinet 
post is Mr. Charles Nagel, of St. Louis, to 
whom well-verified rumor has assigned the 
post of Commerce and Labor. Mr. Nagel 
is a lawyer of the highest personal and pro- 
fessional standing, and a representative of 
the best element of Western Republicanism. 
The present Postmaster-General, Hon. 
George von L. Meyer, is expected to remain 
in the cabinet, in charge of the Navy Depart- 
ment. It has also been reported for some 
time that the veteran Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Wilson, would be kept at his 
present post. 


ins Two positions about which the 
the public was left most in doubt 

Treasury were the Departments of War 
and the Treasury. ‘ Announcements that 
seemed trustworthy from time to time con- 
nected one man after another with the 
Treasury appointraent. Mr. Taft seemed 
particularly desirous of filling the place with 
a Western man, preferably from Chicago. 
But for one reason or another, the men first 
named were not available. Later in Febru- 


ary it was stated that Judge Willis Van 


(Secretary of Commerce and Labor.) 
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GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM. 


(Attorney-General. ) 


MONTH FOR THE TAFT CABINET. 


Devanter, of Wyoming, would be Mr. Cor- 
telyou’s successor as ‘head of the great de- 
partment of the Treasury. Judge Van De- 
vanter has long been regarded as an excep- 
tionally able and promising man. He went 
to the far West from Indiana some twenty- 
five years ago, and has been a leader in the 
affairs of his new State. He was chief 
justice of the Wyoming Supreme Court in 
its territorial days, and again after its ad- 
mission as a State. For six years, from 1897 
to 1903, he was at Washington as an As- 
sistant Attorney-General for the Interior 
Department, and six years ago President 
Roosevelt made him a United States Circuit 
Judge for the eighth circuit. Judge Van 
Devanter is exceptionally well qualified for 
the position of Attorney-General, but his all 
around ability is such that he would be likely 
to succeed in any cabinet position, and he 
will doubtless prove efficient in the depart- 
ment of finance. 


For the post of Secretary of 
eS. War, it seems that one leading 
‘Democratic lawyer of Tennessee 

is to succeed another leading Democratic 
lawyer of Tennessee. Mr. Taft’s selection 
as responsibly stated in the press last month 
is Mr. Jacob M. Dickinson, general counsel 
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of the Illinois Central Railroad, residing at 
Chicago, but formerly of Nashville, Tenn. 
For two years, from 1895 to 1897, he was 
assistant Attorney-General of the United 
States. Later he was retained by our Gov- 
ernment as one of its counsel before the 
Alaskan boundary tribunal. He was presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association last 
year. Root, Taft, and Wright have shown 
what could be done in the War Department 
by a great lawyer. i 


The one striking thing about 
Mr. ‘Taft’s cabinet selections, 
considered as a whole, is the emi- 
nent lawyer’s preference for able men of 
his own profession. Mr. Knox was never a 
politician, and entered the McKinley cabinet 
purely upon his reputation,.as a strong law- 
yer. Judge Van Devanter, Judge Dickin- 
son, Mr. Wickersham, Mr. Ballinger, and 
Mr. Nagel, have all made their careers as 
lawyers, rather than as business men or poli- 
ticians or office-holders. ‘They are all men 
of the highest standing in their profession. 


A Cabinet 
0 


Lawyers. 








JUDGE JACOB M. DICKINSON. 


Those of them who have not served as presi- 
dents of the American Bar Association would 
be regarded by their fellow lawyers as well- 
qualified for that honor. Even Mr. Hitch- 
cock has been admitted to the bar. He 
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JUDGE WILLIS VAN DEVANTER. 


has not, however, practiced law, and has 
made his way in the public service and in 
political life. The only two members of the 
new cabinet who are not lawyers are the 
holdovers from the present cabinet, Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Meyer, both of whom are 
highly trained public men of long experience 
in legislative and executive work. With the 
personality of the new cabinet, the country 
is not as yet well acquainted, for obvious 
reasons. But there can be no doubt as to 
the tried efficiency of each individual unit in 
the group, and the country will soon learn 
the personal traits of these much-respected 
and exceedingly capable members of the 
learned profession of the law. ‘These men 
are of a high quality of patriotism and pub- 
lic spirit, and they will serve Uncle Sam as 
faithfully as they have ever in the practice of 
their profession served the interests of any 
private client. Mr. Taft has many and 
serious problems before him, and it evidently 
suits him to have as heads of departments 
men possessing great legal knowledge and 
experience, who are also capable in matters 
of business. A high standard has been set by 
the Roosevelt cabinet, and the way has been 
blazed in many directions. ‘The new depart- 


ment heads cannot easily excel their pred- 
ecessors. 












Mr. Taft will find the general 
Oficial business of the Government well 
organized and in the hands of 
officials well known to him, hundreds of 
them having been selected either by him per- 
sonally as head of a great department, or 
with his advice and approbation. Thus the 
change of administration will not mean, as 
at some former periods, a wholesale turning 
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MR. FRED. W. CARPENTER. 


(Who will be Secretary to the President under Mr. 
Taft.) 


out of useful officials for the benefit of .clam- 
orous office-seekers demanding political re- 
wards. Mr. Taft, like Mr. Roosevelt, will 
uphold the principles of civil-service reform. 
Mr. Knox, as head of the State Department, 
will carry forward Mr. Root’s great prac- 
tical reform of the consular service, and he 
is to have the benefit of a permanent under- 
secretary of State who will relieve him of 
much of the detailed work that Mr. Root 
has performed and give him more freedom 
for larger matters of public policy, both for- 
eign and domestic. The office of Secretary 
to the President has grown to be one of as 
much importance in many respects as that of 
a department head. It was expected that 
Mr. Loeb, following so tactful and able a 
Secretary as Mr. Cortelyou, would find it 
difficult to measure up to the high standard 
that had been set. But his success as Secre- 
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tary to the President is admitted, and his 
experience in that delicate post has made 
him one of our best-informed and most capa- 
ble public men. It is understood that he is 
to become Collector of the Port of New 
York under Mr. Taft, this being a post of 
great political and administrative impor- 
tance, and one for which Mr. Loeb is ex- 
ceptionally well qualified. Mr. Taft fol- 
lows the example of Mr. Roosevelt in pro- 
moting his vn private secretary to the posi- 
tion of Secretary to the President. Mr. 
Fred. W. Carpenter has been Mr. ‘Taft’s 
secretary for a number of years, and will fit 
into his new office with the advantage not 
merely of long association with his chief, but 
also with a wide knowledge of men and af- 
fairs. Announcements have not been made 
regarding changes in the diplomatic service, 
and such changes are not likely to be imme- 
diate or numerous. When Mr. Root, hav- 
ing been elected senator, retired from the 
State Department late in January, Mr. Rob- 
ert Bacon, as first assistant, was promoted to 
be Secretary of State. The country has no 
more loyal public servant than Mr. Bacon, 
and few better qualified to serve it at home 
or abroad. 


Direct . Partly because of Governor 
Nominations in Hughes’ vigorous championship 
New York, ¥ 

of the cause, partly because the 

Eastern States have lagged behind the rest of 
the country in the matter of primary legisla- 
tion, so that the Enjipire State is this year the 
central battle-ground of the general primary 
reform movement, the effort to substitute 
direct nominations for the present convention 
system in New York interests the whole coun- 
try. There is another reason why the ac- 
tion to be taken by the New York Legisla- 
ture on this subject should attract unusual 
attention, in other States. In New York the 
delegate, or convention, method of making 
party nominations, has reached the highest 
degree of perfection, regarded simply as a 
piece of political mechanism. No other State 
has elaborated this system so carefully. In 
no other State has party organization ob- 
tained so thoroughly legalized a hold on the 
process of candidate-making. For many 
years past every step that has been taken by 
the dominant party organization in New York 
has had the sanction of law. If there has 
been usurpation of power within the party 
it has been under the form of law, and it can- 
not be maintained that any large body of 
voters has been excluded from a voice jn the 
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party councils by any unlawful act on the 
part of those in control of the party machin- 
ery. If, then, the people of New York, hav- 
ing given the convention system a fair test 
under a law framed and executed by the 
friends of that system, have at last reached 
the conclusion that a more direct method of 
naming candidates is desirable, such a con- 
clusion is a matter of interest to the country 
at large and especially to those States that 
have not yet adopted the direct primary. 


~ To get the full significance of 
Convention the proposed change we should 
System hark back a few years to the time 
when party primaries, in New York as in 
every other State, were practically unregu- 
lated by law, when might made right in 
party affairs, when party organization was 
not held in any way amenable to the State’s 
discipline or inspection. | Comparatively 
youthful voters can recall those conditions. 
‘They were not ended in New York until 
1898, when the present primary law was 
enacted, and at that time a luminous account 
of the whole situation was contributed to 
this Review by Judge William H. Hotch- 
kiss, of Buftalo, who was last month named 
by Governor Hughes as Insurance Commis- 
sioner. In the decade that has elapsed since 
the New York law went into operation every 
State in the Union has enacted some form of 
primary legislation. In the earlier years the 
tendency was wholly in the direction of 
legalizing delegate conventions, but recently 
the laws of many States have established the 
direct primary as a means of enabling the 
individual voter to express his choice of party 
candidates. Thus the two distinct move- 
ments,—one for legal regulation of the cau- 
cus, or convention, the other for abolishing 
the caucus,—overlapped each other. While 
one State was enacting regulation, a neigh- 
boring commonwealth might be agitating for 
abolition, and the confusing fact in the whole 
business was that in each case it was the 
“reform” element that clamored for the 
change, although at first blush one agitation 
seemed wholly inconsistent with the other. 


The party convention _ safe- 


The 


Real guarded by legal regulation is 
now to give place, we are told, 
to a kind of party folkmote in which no sin- 
gle group of voters shall have more say than 
another in the naming of candidates, but in 
which every individual voter shall count for 
as much as his neighbor. The average New 
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MR. WILLIAM LOEB, JR. 


(Who will be Collector of the Port of New York and 
a force in the politics and affairs of the State.) 


York voter of the partisan type is not a little 
astonished when he learns that already more 
than half the population of the United States 
is living under State and local governments 
placed in power through the operation of the 
direct primary. The wave of ballot reform 
that swept over the country twenty years ago 
now has its counterpart in the wave of pri- 
mary reform. So swiftly has this advance 
been made that here and there even the poli- 
ticians have been caught napping, and it is 
not strange that the plain, quiet citizen, sus- 
picious of political innovation, should now 
and again be confused by the turmoil. Since 
we already have the legalized primary, why, 
he asks, should we not continue to make use 
of it? Just what can direct nominations do 
for us that is not now accomplished through 
the delegate convention ? 


The Much is claimed for the direct 
Convention primary, but the one claim that 
and the Boss.§ : 
must everywhere be taken seri- 

ously is that it eliminates the party boss as 
a dictator of nominations. Under the legal- 
ized convention system as now operated in 
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New York, Pennsylvania, and other States 
the boss has not the slightest difficuity in 
naming his own candidates. ‘This is not to 
say that he never disregards his own personal 
preferences in making nominations; for it is 
sometimes politically expedient to name a 
candidate obnoxious to the boss himself, but 
popular with the voters. The nomination of 
Governor Hughes last year was an instance 
in point. Observe, however, that the New 
York bosses had it absolutely in their power 
to “turn down” Governor Hughes at Sara- 
toga, and they held such power through the 
workings of the legalized convention sys- 
tem, the strict legality of which none could 
gainsay. It is true that the New York law 
under which this is done was enacted in obe- 
dience to a popular demand, and it was be- 
lieved that it was needed to facilitate the ex- 
pression of the popular will within the party, 
just as to-day the advocates of direct nomi- 
nations make a similar plea for a more radical 
change in the party machinery. 


At present in the State of New 
York the enrolled voters of each 
party, in cities and villages of 
more than 5000 population, vote twice a 
year,—once in the spring and once in the 


The 
Voter’s 
Viewpoint. 


fall_—for delegates to conventions which. 


either themselves nominate candidates to be 
voted on at the next ensuing election or 
choose delegates to nominating conventions, 
It was thought when the primary law was 
enacted that the doing away with evils that 
had grown up under the old system of un- 
regulated primaries would in itself be a stim- 
ulus to enrollment, and would bring about 
the participation of a better class of voters 
in the making of nominations. In the city 
of New York some improvement of this kind 
was experienced. The proportionate enroll- 
ment there is large,—84 per cent. of the regis- 
tration in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx and g2 per cent. in Brooklyn. Yet 
it appears that a considerable number of vot- 
ers who classify themselves as party men in 
every sense neglect to enroll themselves for 
participation in the primaries as at present 
constituted. Various causes are assigned for 
this fact, but the most obvious explanation 
seems to be that the voter finds himself so 
hopelessly deprived of any real power in ef- 
fecting the party nominations that he thinks 
it not worth his while to give the time or to 
take the trouble required to qualify as a 
primary voter. At all events, there is a prev- 
alent belief, whether justified or not, that 
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the rank and file of the voters have nothing 
whatever to do with naming the party’s can- 
didates, that responsibility being taken over 
by a small group of managers who run the 
organization. By adopting the scheme of di- 
rect nominations, on the other hand, the 
voter would be assured at least an opportuni- 
ty of recording his preference for one of sev- 
eral candidates for each office. 


The It is quite conceivable that under 
Candidate's such a system a candidate who is 
Viewpoint. ° . 

now stigmatized as_ boss-made 
might be actually preferred by the voters of 
his party, but in that case he would have 
what he now lacks: a party endorsement and 
certification. ‘There is no conceivable reason 
why any candidate seeking office should not 
consider such a certification a far more valu- 
able asset than the mere endorsement of the 
boss. In order to win success in the direct 
primary every candidate must possess some 


positive merit. “The advocates of direct nom- . 


inations hold with much show of reason that 
it would be more difficult for an unworthy 
candidate to succeed in the direct primary 
than in the delegate convention. The argu- 
ment is not unlike that which has for many 
years been urged against the constitutional 
method of having United States Senators 
elected by State legislatures instead of by the 
general electorate. But whether or not the 
character of nominations would be improved 
by the change, the responsibility of the candi- 
date to his party would be at least more di- 
rect and the candidate could be held account- 
able to the whole membership of his party. 
By so much as this accountability would be 
increased the candidate’s obligation to power- 
ful individuals for personal favors would be 
lessened; and right heré is the crux of the 
professional politician’s ‘interest in direct 
nominations. If direct nominaticns in New 
York State can really do what it is claimed 
they have done in other States,—break up 
the trade of the broker in offices,—the day 
when a direct-nominations bill is passed by 
the New York Legislature will signify much 
in New York politics. 


Concessions here was much uncertainty at 


- to the s 
Regulars." details of the new primary bill. 
It was agreed that party enrollment must be 
a condition of voting in the primaries, but 
there was difference of opinion as to the time 
and manner of making this enrollment in the 


rural districts. Representatives of the party 


Albany last month regarding the ° 
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organizations generally favor enrollment one 
year in advance of voting, so far as the cities 
are concerned. “The extension of the system 
over the more sparsely settled portions of the 
State brings in a new set of problems that 
the operation of the old law, applying only 
to populous communities, has never encoun- 
tered. ‘There will be some difficulty, no 
doubt, in framing a law that will be satis- 
factory to city and country alike. It is prob- 
able, too, that New York will embody new 
principles in her primary law. One point 
much discussed already is the proposition ad- 


vanced by the Young Republican Club of. 


Brooklyn to print on the primary ballot the 
names of candidates proposed by a nomi- 
nating committee chosen at the primary a 
year in advance. The names of rival candi- 
dates would be admitted to places on the bal- 
lot by petition of a required percentage of the 
voters, as in other States where the direct 
primary is in operation. Ifso great an advan- 
tage is to be given to the party organization 
in getting its candidates’ names on the ballot, 
the more radical among the direct-primary 
advocates will insist on some method of rota- 
tion in printing by which candidates who 
lack the organization’s backing may at least 
have a fair field and no favor, so far as the 
ballot is concerned. It is intended that the 
primary shall have all the safeguards that are 
now placed around the regular election. It 
will be conducted entirely at public expense. 


ran If the bill should finally be passed 
Organization without the provision for commit- 
Maintained, “ ” ° ° 

tee, or “ slate,” nominations, there 

would still seem to be little danger of any 
legitimate political organization suffering se- 
rious harm from the primaries. Members of 
committees would be chosen at the same time 
that nominations for office are made. State 
platforms would be adopted either by the 
State committees or by the candidates. The 
party machinery would be kept intact as it 
is now. Innumerable conventions and cau- 
cuses are held every year under the present 
system, but everyone knows that the real 
work of “ getting out the vote” is done out- 
side of these gatherings and quite independ- 
ently of them. That work would be neces- 
sary to party success, with or without the 
direct primary. Why should there be less 
loyalty to party in one case than in the other? 
Restrictions may indeed be advisable in the 
matter of campaign expenditures. Otherwise 
the moneyless candidate is at a decided dis- 
advantage. It is also an open question 
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HON. WILLIAM H. 


(New York Insurance Commissioner.) 


HOTCHKISS. 


‘ ’ 


whether “ second-choice ’’ voting should not 
be required, in order to prevent the nomina- 
tion of candidates receiving less than half. the 
total vote cast. Both Senator Stephenson, of 
Wisconsin, and Senator Hopkins, of Illinois, 
who were last year chosen by direct primaries 
to succeed themselves, were minority candi- 
dates. The question of immediate interest in 
New York is whether a fusion movement in 
a municipal election would be rendered im- 
possible by the direct primary. 


The Insurance Commissionership 
of New York is in one sense a 
national office. The official ap- 
pointed by the Governor to this important 
post is entrusted with authority over some 
of the most powerful insurance corporations 
in the world,—companies that have national 
and even international constituencies. By his 
appointment of Judge William H. Hotch- 
kiss, of Buffalo, as Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, Governor Hughes gives assurance to 
the country that the insurance law of the 
State, which the Governor himself had an im- 
portant part in framing, will be adminis- 
tered wholly in the public interest and with 
an intelligence and discretion worthy of so 
responsible an office. 


The New York 
Insurance 
Commissioner. 
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HON. GROVE L. JOHNSON. 


«The member of the California Assembly whose anti- 
Japanese bills caused much discussion last month.) 


While anti-Japanese bills or reso- 
lutions were actually introduced 
in the legislatures of four or five 
Western States last month, the California 
and Nevada measures were typical of those 
which got out of the committee stage. Reso- 
lutions in Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
and Nebraska were either proposed or 
killed by parliamentary strategy. The 
California legislation is really an after- 
math of the much-discussed San Francisco 
school bills of two years ago, which at the 
time aroused such widespread discussion 
throughout this country and Japan, and 
which called forth from the President and 
the State Department unmistakable expres- 
sions of the right and intention of the Gov- 
ernment to observe and enforce the constitu- 
tional superiority of international treaties 
over any State legislation. Early in January 
four bills were introduced in the California 
Legislature: (1) providing for the segrega- 
tion of Japanese and other Orientals in resi- 
dential quarters at the option of municipali- 
ties; (2) prohibiting aliens not citizens of 
the United States from owning land in Cali- 
fornia; (3) prohibiting aliens from becoming 
directors in California corporations; and (4) 


California 
and the 
Japanese. 
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providing for separate schools for Japanese 
students. “They were introduced by Repre- 


‘sentatives A. M. Drew and Grove L. John- 


son. President. Roosevelt at once made 
known the attitude of the federal Govern- 
ment in this matter, in a series of letters and 
telegrams to the Governor and other Califor- 
nia State officials. 


It soon developed that there 
was considerable sentiment, engi- 
nezred largely by the Asiatic 
Ixclusion League and the labor inter- 
ests, in favor of the passage of such meas- 
ures. Most of the higher State officials and 
the more responsible commercial interests of 
the State, however, realizing the truth, jus- 
tice, and wisdom of President Roosevelt’s 
attitude in the matter, were willing to trust 
to the accuracy of the figures of decreased 
Japanese immigration presented by Mr. 
Straus, Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
and to place confidence not only in the ability 
and intention of the administration to con- 
serve their rights but in the integrity of the 
Japanese Government in its promise to pre- 
vent in the future the immigration of coolie 
laborers to our shores. ‘The attitude and con- 
cern of the federal administration, made evi- 
dent in the correspondence between President 
Roosevelt and a number of the California 
officials, including Governor Gillett, Assem- 
blymen Drew and Johnson, and Speaker 
Stanton of the Assembly, is shown in the 
telegram quoted on the opposite page. 
In his message to the Legislature on the 
Japanese question, sent on January 26, Gov- 
ernor Gillett reviewed what had been done 
by the governments of the United States and 
Japan to meet the wishes of both peoples with 
regard to the immigration of Japanese labor- 
ers to our Pacific Coast and pointed out 
firmly but courteously to the legislatures that 
the question. of immigration is one for the 
federal Government alone to settle. The 
message closes with these recommendations: 

The passage of all or any of the proposed bills 
will not prevent a single Japanese from landing 
here or cause one to leave the country. They 
will in no sense check immigration or change the 
Japanese way of doing business or his mannef 
of living. Whatever we shall attain in the way 
of restricting Japanese immigration must come 
to us through treaties entered into by the federal 
Government or through laws enacted by Con- 
gress. Our efforts should be made through the 
proper channels and we should prepare a state- 
ment of facts to support any petition we may 
present. I would, therefore, recommend that a 


sufficient appropriation be made to enable the 
State to take a census showing the number 0 


The Position 
of the 
State Officials. 
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laborers and those classed as agriculturists; 
the number of acres of land owned by Japanese 
and the number of acres leased, and to get such 
other and further information as ma_ be useful 
in making a proper report to the President of 
the United States and to Congress. 


The entire American people can 
President's casily understand, and does read- 
intervention. 1 sympathize with, the perfect- 
ly proper desire of the Pacific Coast peo- 
ple that the western shore of the United 
States shall be reserved to the white races for 
their own use and development. Undoubt- 
edly, however, President Roosevelt simply 
voiced the sentiments and desires of the entire 
American people when, on February 8, he 
sent to Speaker Stanton, of the California 
Assembly, the telegram setting forth the 
Government’s views in the matter of the 
Drew and Johnson anti-Japanese bills then 
pending in the State Legislature. 


This telegram expresses the atti- 
tude of the federal administration 
so well and so conclusively that 
it is worth while quoting the major part of 
it here. President: Roosevelt said: 


Attitude of 
the Federal 
Government. 





SENATOR GEO. C. PERKINS, OF CALIFORNIA. 


(Who is not in sympathy with President Roose- 
Velt's attitude on the question of Japanese immi- 
gration.) 


es 
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Japanese now in the State, the number classed as 





GOV. JAMES N. GILLETT, OF CALIFORNIA. 


(Who has loyally supported the President in ob- 
serving the obligations of our treaty with Japan.) 


We [the Federal Government] are jealously 
endeavoring to guard. the interests of California 
and of the entire West in accordance with the 
desires of our Western people. By friendly 
agreement with Japan we are now carrying out 
a policy which while meeting the interests and 
desires of the Pacific slope is yet compatible not 
merely with mutual self-respect, but with mutual 
esteem and admiration between the Americans 
and Japanese. The Japanese Government is 
loyally and in good faith doing its part to carry 
out this policy precisely as the American Gov- 
ernment is doing. The policy aims at mutuality 
of obligation and behavior. In accordance with 
it the purpose is that the Japanese shall come 
here exactly as Americans go to Japan; which is 
in effect that travelers, students, persons en- 
gaged in international business, men who sojourn 
for pleasure or study and the like shall have the 
freest access from one country to the other, and 
shall be sure of the best treatment, but that there 
shall be no settlement in mass by the people of 
either country in the other. 

During the last six months under this policy 
more Japanese have left the country than have 
come in, and the total number in the United 
States has diminished by over 2000. These fig- 
ures are absolutely accurate and cannot be im- 
peached. In other words, if the present policy 
consistently followed works as well in the future 
as itis now working all difficulties and causes of 
friction will disappcar, while at the same time 
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each nation will retain its self-respect and the 
good will of the other. 

But such a bill as this school bill accomplishes 
literally nothing whatever in the line of the ob- 
ject aimed at and gives just and grave causes for 
irritation, while in addition the United States 
Government would be obliged immediately to 
take action in the Federal courts to test such 
legislation, as we hold it to be clearly a viola- 
tion of the treaty. . . . 

In short the policy of the Administration is to 
combine the maximum of efficiency in achieving 
the real object which the people of the Pacific 
slope have at heart with the minimum of fric- 
tion and trouble, while the misguided men who 
advocate such action as this against which I pro- 
test are following a policy which combines the 
very minimum of efficiency with the maximum 
of insult, and which while totally failing to 
achieve any real result for good, yet might ac- 
complish an infinity of harm. 

If in the next year or two the action of the 
Federal Government fails to achieve what it is 
now achieving then through the further action 
of the President and Congress it can be made 


entirely efficient. 
oftie California Assembly, which was 
ils. discussed with considerable feel- 
ing by the American and Japanese press in 
general, the Drew bill, against land holding 
by aliens, the least objectionable of the four, 
was defeated by a vote of 48 to 28, this vote 
effectually disposing of all anti-Japanese 
legislation at the present session, since the 
California Senate has already gone on record 
as opposed to any such measures. The Jobn- 
son bill for the segregation of Japanese stu- 
dents in the public schools was actually 
passed in the Assembly, but was reconsidered 
and rejected on February 10. 


After a protracted contest in the 


The A flamboyantly worded resolu- 
Precipitation tion, attacking the President’s at- 
of Nevada. situde in the Japanese immigra- 

tion question, recommending that California 
“ pay no attention whatever to the admoni- 
tion of the President in this particular,” and 
asserting that “if we must have war with 
the Japanese Empire sooner or later now is 
a better time to lay down terms to that em- 
pire,” was introduced by Speaker Giffen in 
the first days of February in the Nevada 
Legislature and caused a good deal of news- 
paper discussion and general condemnation. 
The resolution was finally modified and as 
passed was actually harmless in character 
beyond having a tendency to inflame jingo 
sentiment in this country and Japan. The 


anti-alien land holding bill, specifically aimed 
at Japanese and Chinese, introduced also by 
Speaker Giffen, was passed by the lower 
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house at Carson, but laid on the table by 
the Senate. The resolution introduced by 
Senator Bailey in the Oregon Legislature 
was defeated. A bill introduced on Febru- 
ary 16 in the lower house of the Montana 
Legislature provided for the segregation of 
Japanese and Chinese children in the pubiic 
schools of the State. The fate of this dill is 
undecided as we go to press. 


The general sentiment in Japan 
in the matter as expressed by 
public speeches of officials and in 
the editorials in the press has shown unusual 
restraint, the popular opinion being that 
“ Nevada is not the United States,” that the 
general sentiment of the American people is 
friendly toward Japan and that the Govern- 
ment at Washington may be depended upon 
to act with justness, fairness, and strict re- 
gard for its treaty obligations. Japan, said 
Count Komura, minister of foreign affairs, 
in a speech to the Imperial Diet on February 
2, is on terms of cordial agreement with the 
United States in the matter of restricting im- 
migration. ‘The trade returns for the year 
1908 show that the trade of the empire with 
the United States exceeds that with any 
other country. It should be noted here that, 
in response to a resolution of the United 
States Senate, asking for information con- 
cerning the number of Japanese in this coun- 
try, their occupation, and their relation to 
the communities in which they live, a report 
will soon be published of such data col- 
lected during the past year by the Immigra- 
tion Commission, which was created by the 
Congress in 1907. 


Restraint 


in 
Japan. 


It should be said that in general 
a the Senators from the Western 
States have cordially supported 
President Roosevelt in his enunciation of the 
federal attitude toward the observance of 
our treaty obligations with Japan. Senator 
Flint, of California, heartily supports the 
President. Senators Nixon and Newlands, 
of Nevada, while maintaining the propriety 
and justice of the anti-Asiatic feeling in their 
State, have generally supported the Presi- 
dent. Senator Perkins, of California, how- 
ever, has not been in accord with the attitude 
of the federal Government. His public ut- 
terances on the question of anti-Japanese 
legislation as well as on the question of the 
general naval policy of the country have 
generally been at variance with the views of 
the present administration. 


Western 
Senators, 
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THE COURSE OF THE AMERICAN BATTLESHIP FLEET IN ITS VOYAGE CIRCUMNAVIGATING THE GLOBE, 


The The world-encircling voyage of 
Return of the the American fleet came safely to 

Ships» 5.4 end when the sixteen battle- 
ships, under Admiral Sperry, having finished 
the last run of 3600 miles from Gibraltar, 
dropped anchor in Hampton Roads in Feb- 
ruary. Here the entire fleet, including the 
escorting third squadron of the Atlantic fleet, 
under Rear-Admiral Arnold, was reviewed 
by President Roosevelt on Febfuary 22. 
It was exactly one year and _ sixty-eight 
days before that the President had started 
the fleet off from this same port on its 
famous cruise around the world. In this 
period the ships covered a distance of 
approximately 45,000 miles, touched at 
many ports in South America, Australia, 
Japan, China, and points in the Medi- 
terranean, and received everywhere the 
most gratifying welcome from private and 
official sources. In every way the cruise has 
been a pronounced success. Not a single ac- 
cident marred the course of the entire voy- 
age. In fact, the ships, im the opinion of the 
commanding officer, returned home in even 
better condition than when they steamed 
away. ‘The experience has been a valuable 
one for officers and men. ‘The fleet,—-in the 
words of Admiral Sperry,—has “ found it- 
self,” the long and harmonious service to- 
gether having vastly increased the working 
efficiency of each individual unit and their 
combined effectiveness as a fleet. This Amer- 
ican naval achievement has set new standards 
for various phases of naval efficiency. For- 
“cign nations have observed it with keen in- 
terest, while to the American people it has 
been a source of pride as well as an object les- 
son in the value of an effective naval force. 
The President’s action in dispatching the bat- 
tleships on this unprecedented cruise has been 
fully justified by its excellent results. 


In spite of the unshaken opposi- 
mM with tion of Sir Robert Bond, Premier 
‘of Newfoundland, an agreement 
between Mr. James Bryce, the British ambas- 
sador to the United States, and Secretary of 
State Root, to submit the Newfoundland 
fishery dispute for arbitration to the Hague 
Tribunal, was tentatively signed on January 
28. Sir Robert continued his opposition, but 
the Newfoundland Legislature a week later 
definitely approved the treaty, the New- 
foundlanders being placated by certain con- 
cessions in the instrument itself. The British 
foreign office immediately signified its formal 
assent to the treaty, which was then sent to 
the United States Senate for formal ratifica- 
tion. Another highly important agreement 
with our Canadian neighbors signed by Mr. 
Root several days before his resignation from 
the Secretaryship of State was what is gen- 
erally known as the Waterways Treaty, offi- 
cially agreed upon between Great Britain 
and the United States, but, the British jour- 
nals inform us, was submitted to the authori- 
ties at Ottawa before approval. 


What Lis agreement, ihe chief results 
Prvedisn a of which are the preservation of 
Niagara Falls and the definite 

settlement of the entire Canadian-Ameri- 
can boundary, was not ratified at the last 
session of Congress, the Senators deciding 
to hold the matter open until the new 
session, which begins the middle of the 
present month, when Mr. Root, in_ his 
new capacity of Senator from New York, 
will be able to answer certain alleged 
objections to some of its provisions. It is 
interesting to note in passing that the chair- 
man of the Canadian delegation to the North 
American conservation conference, which 
was held in Washington last month, upon 
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President Roosevelt’s invitation, was the 
Hon. Sydney Fisher, minister of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Fisher is 
in full accord with the broad conservation 
policy of Mr. R. L. Borden, the leader of 
the opposition to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s pres- 
ent ministry, so Canadian journals report. 


The second American interven- ° 


Cuba z = : 
Once More tion in Cuba terminated officially 


ep a January 1 of the present year, 

with the beginning of the homeward move- 
ment of American troops of the Army of 
Occupation. With the formal inauguration, 
on January 28, of the newly elected , chief 
officials of the government, President Gomez 
and Vice-President Zayas, Cuba again re- 
sumed her place among the independent na- 
tions of the earth. On that day Provisional 
Governor Magoon handed over his seals 
of authority to the newly elected President 
and several days later departed to report in 
person to the President at Washington. Mr. 
Magoon believes that, despite many difficul- 
ties and problems in the way, General 
Gomez has shown excellent judgment in 
selecting his advisers. He believes, also, that 
the new government will have “ reasonably 
fair sailing.’ One of the. most important 
officials appointed by the new President is 
Gen. Pino Guerra, who is to be commander- 
in-chief of the permanent military forces of 
the republic. General Guerra was at one 
time candidate for the presidency. 


hecent it will be interesting just now to 
= retrace rapidly the changes that 
‘have taken place in Cuba since 
the termination, on May 20, 1902, of the 
first American intervention. First came the 
revolution against President Palma, in 1906. 
Secretary of War Taft was proclaimed pro- 
visional governor to represent the second 
American intervention on September 29, 
1906; on October 13 of the same year Gov- 
ernor Taft was succeeded by Charles E. 
Magoon; on January 14, 1908, President 
Roosevelt issued his proclamation to the 
Cubans stating that the island would be 
turned over to them before February 1, 1909; 
on November 14 of last year General Gomez 
was elected president; the first detachment 
of American troops to evacuate the island 
embarked on January 1 of the present year; 
Cuba’s new Congress met and canvassed the 
electoral vote on January 23; and Governor 
Magoon turned over the administration of 
Cuba to the new president on January 28. 

















MAJOR-GENERAL PINO GUERRA. 
(Who will command Cuba’s permanent army.) 


After nearly two months’ ardu- 


Settling A p - 
with ous diplomatic labor, United 

v L 

enezue"a States Special Commissioner 


William I. Buchanan succeeded in securing 
the agreement of the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment to a protocol which practically settles 
all outstanding differences between this coun- 
try and the South American republic. ‘The 
protocol was signed on February 15 after 
approval by the Venezuelan Government. 
Three claims,—(1) those of the United 
States and Venezuela Company (the 
“ Critchfield concession”), (2) the Oro- 
noco Steamship Company, and (3) the Oro- 
noco Corporation,—are to be submitted for 
arbitration to the Hague -Tribunal. A 
fourth, that of A. F. Jaurett, the French- 
man who had taken out American natural- 
ization papers and was expelled from Venez- 
uela by former President Castro, was settled 
by the award of a cash sum ($3000) with- 
out arbitration. The fifth, that of the New 
York & Bermudez Asphalt Company, has 
been settled by direct negotiation between 
the Venezuelan Government and the claim- 
ants,—through the intervention of Special 
Commissioner Buchanan. The company re- 
gains possession of the property in Venezuela 
and agrees to pay the Caracas Government 
a fixed minimum revenue annually as well 
as a cash indemnity to drop the suit brought 
against it by the government on account of 
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its alleged participation in the Matos rebel- 
lion. This is by far the most important news 
from South America during the past month. 


— Highly significant and interest- 
Pan-American ing, however, were the develop- 
Congress ments of the Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress, which began its sessions on 
December 28 last in Santiago, Chile, and 
continued until the first of last month. Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe, chairman of the delegation of 
the United States at the congress, who early 
last month returned to Washington, is en- 
thusiastic over the friendly feeling shown by 
the Chileans of all classes for North Ameri- 
cans. Dr. Rowe believes that our evacua- 
tion of Cuba according to promise and our 
forbearing policy toward Venezuela have cre- 
ated a most favorable impression over the 
entire Southern continent. 


Paar ee British interest in the visit to 
of England Berlin last month of King Ed- 
ward and Queen Alexandra (the 
first visit of British sovereigns to the Ger- 
man capital in a century) would undoubt- 
edly have been much greater than the news 
dispatches indicated had it not been for the 
perturbed feelings of the British public at 
the time, over the question of a foreign in- 
vasion. For years,—more than a decade,— 
many British statesmen and writers have 
been preaching the necessity for a realization 
of the defenseless state of the country. Lord 
Roberts has delivered more than one solemn 
public warning upon the necessity for a large 
army of at least partially trained men; Sec- 
retary of War Haldane has been energetical- 
ly working to raise a Territorial Army of 
300,000 men (without succeeding, after two 
years’ work, in raising two-thirds of that 
number) ; the Times has been stoutly advo- 
cating compulsory military training, while 
Mr. Kipling and Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
have often attempted by their wit to arouse 
phlegmatic Britons. 


Now comes an anonymous play, 

Remarkable —ascribed, however, to Guy du 

“#* Maurier, son of the famous au- 

thor of “ Trilby,”’—entitled “ An English- 
man’s Home.” ‘This production, crude and 
weak from an artistic standpoint, has a cer- 
tain psychological appeal, and it has suc- 
ceeded where all the other warnings have 
failed. It would seem that John Bull is 
actually aroused, perhaps over-aroused. “ An 
Englishman’s Home” is simply a dramatic 
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representation of the characteristic attitude 
of the different classes in England on the 
question of a. possible invasion. <A typical 
English rate-payer, several sporting young 
men who denounce volunteering as “ silly 
rot,” and some flippant girls are the char- 





HON. WILLIAM .I. BUCHANAN. 
(United States Special Commissioner to Venezuela.) 


acters in the play,—all of them rather keen 
satires on existing British types. Attempt- 
ing to defend his “ castle,’ the poor rate- 
payer is condemned to be shot as a civilian 
in arms by the invaders. 


This is what the author of the 
play evidently regards as the 
plight in which Britons would 
find themselves should a hostile army elude 
the British fleet and land on British soil. 
For weeks the play has been drawing 
crowded houses all over London, and has 
begun its tour of the provinces. It has been 
exciting tremendous interest, and the news- 
papers have been devoting more space to it 
than to any other one topic. Lord Roberts’ 
plan for an army of 1,000,000 partially 
trained men is becoming more popular, and 
the volunteers are flocking to enlist in the 
Territorial Army. ‘The ministry, for some 
months divided on the question of the in- 
crease in the navy, has finally decided (as 
announced on February 12) to lay down five 


All 
England 
Aroused, 
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Dreadnoughts during the coming year. The 
admiralty had demanded six and the major- 
ity of the cabinet itself had insisted that four 
should be the maximum. ‘The building of 
the extra warship is believed to be due to the 
impression created by du Maurier’s play. 
Radical changes in the organization of the 
navy formation itself are reported, including 
the absorption of the Channel fleet into the 
general formation, under Admiral May. 
Lord Charles Beresford, its former com- 
mander, is retired after fifty years’ service. 


: Tae Under impressive circumstances 
Irish League last month more than 2000 dele- 
Convention. ace ° P 

gates participated in the delibera- 
tions of the national convention of the 
United Irish League, whose spokesmen in 
the British House of Commons are the mem- 
bers of the Irish Nationalist party. The fea- 
tures of the session were the contest between 
Mr. John E. Redmond and Mr. William 
O’Brien over the Birrell land-purchase 
project, and the triumphal re-election of Mr. 
Redmond to the chairmanship of the Irish 
Parliamentary party. The new land-pur- 
chase bill, which will be urged at the pres- 
ent session of Parliament by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland, aims to 
enlarge the scope of the Wyndham act 
(which became a law in 1903) so as to in- 
sure the distribution not merely of a part, 
but of virtually all the landed estates in 
Ireland among peasant proprietors, with, fur- 
ther, a distinct improvement in the terms of 
payment. ‘This bill, with certain minor 
amendments, was warmly supported by Mr. 
Redmond at the convention of the League 
at Dublin. The convention defeated a reso- 
lution extending the franchise to women. 
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THE KING AND THE KAISER AS DOVES OF PEACE, 





From the Jnquirer (Philadelphia). 


An excellent impression upon the 
German Government and people 
has undoubtedly been made by 
the visit last month of the British King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra to Berlin. 
While no definite “understanding” in the po- 
litical sense has resulted, and while it may be 
doubted whether the discussions between 
Chancellor von Biilow and the British for- 
eign secretary, Sir Charles Hardinge, whe 
accompanied King Edward, achieved any 


The British 
Monarch 
in Berlin. 


political result, it is beyond question that the 


visit actually relieved the tension which. for 
months has characterized the relations be- 
tween Europe’s great naval and commercial 
rivals. ‘The British sovereigns were received 
with sincere and cordial welcome in the 
German capital, and their hosts, if we may 
believe the cable dispatches, were very much 
impressed by King Edward’s tact and candor. 
It is significant, also, that upon the day of 
his arrival in Berlin the French and German 
foreign offices signed a highly important 
agreement covering all differences between 
the two nations regarding Morocco. A bet- 
ter understanding with England and a defi- 
nite agreement with France have clarified 
the field of foreign relations very satisfac- 
torily for the German Government, which, 
in the face of its present domestic difficulties, 
is being sorely tried. 


». Financially, Germany is, it must 
pteme be said, in a bad way. German 
‘financial methods and problems 
have more than once been discussed at length 
in these pages. In essence, the unfavorable 
conditions result from an antiquated and 
poorly distributed system of taxation, and the 
rather cumbersome electoral methods in 
Prussia, which bring about much political dis- 
content. Chancellor von Bulow is now find- 
ing considerable difficulty in maintaining his 
ascendancy in the Reichstag, since the so- 
called “ bloc,” the coalition of Conservatives, 
National Liberals, and Radicals, by the sup- 
port of which he has hitherto managed to 
control the Reichstag and the Prussian 
House of Representatives, has been broken 
up. Much opposition has developed to that 
provision of the government’s tax-reform 
measure which demands the imposition of 
death duties. The situation had become so 
grave last month that the Chancellor’s forced 
resignation was expected in some quarters. 
Favorable reports of progress in the African 
possessions of the Empire made an excellent 
impression in the Reichstag. 
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russia, Russian prestige in the Balkans 

Turkey and has been in large measure re- 

Bulgaria. stored by Foreign Minister Isvol- 
ski’s clever move last month in bringing Tur- 
key and Bulgaria to an agreement in the mat- 
ter of the indemnity which the latter should 
pay for Turkey’s recognition of her inde- 
pendence. Originally, it will be remem- 
bered, the Ottoman Government demanded 
$24,000,000 as the irreducible minimum for 
the capitalized tribute of Eastern Rumelia 
now incorporated in the new ‘“ Czardom” 
of Bulgaria and the price of that portion of 
the ‘Turkish Oriental Railway taken over by 
Bulgaria when independence was declared. 
‘The government of Czar Ferdinand, how- 
ever, has heretofore refused to pay more than 
$16,400,000. The Bulgarian treasury being 
practically empty, even the smaller amount 
would have had to be provided through a 
foreign loan. Here came Russia’s oppor- 
tunity. Instead of waiting for the rest of 
Europe to impose its united will upon the 
government at Sofia before advancing a loan, 
the Russian foreign office at once made its 
proposition to Turkey. 


According to the Berlin treaty, 
the Ottoman Government was to 
pay to Russia as a war indemnity 
$1,600,000 annually for 100 years. No pay- 
mentsof this indemnity have so far been made. 
Russia now proposes to remit these payments, 
which bear no interest, until the Turkish 
claim of $24,000,000 against Bulgaria is sat- 
isfied. Russia, on her part, will collect from 
Bulgaria $16,400,000 in similar instalments. 
These payments will bear such interest, and 
will be distributed over such periods of time 
that, it is expected, the amount of the inter- 
est will recoup Russia. Bulgaria has for- 
mally accepted this proposal, and as we are 
going to press with this issue of the REVIEW 
it is reported that the plan is satisfactory to 
the Turks. It is understood that the govern- 
ment at Constz.itinople will at once recog- 
nize “ Emperor” Ferdinand without wait- 
ing for a conference of the powers. The 
Russian scheme will also obviate the necessity 
for international control of Bulgarian finan- 
ces, and will better the situation considerably. 


The 
Russian 
an. 


While, as Mr. Santo Semo as- 
serts in an article in the London 
Review of Reviews, quoted on 
another page (350) this month, there are 
really no reactionary elements in the Turkish 
Parliament, there have been, during the past 


Cabinet 
Changes in 
Turkey. 

















HILML PASHA, WHO SUCCEEDS KIAMIL PASHA AS 
GRAND VIZIER OF TURKEY. 


few weeks, evidences of a recrudescence of 
attempts on the part of the old palace clique 
to overthrow the Young Turks. ‘This so- 
called Liberal Union, composed of office- 
holders in the main favorable to the old 
régime, succeeded, at the time Parliament as- 
sembled, in winning over to their views the 
aged Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha. The 
Committee of Union and Progress, which 
engineered last summer’s successful revolu- 
tion and holds control of a majority in Par- 
liament, has grown dissatisfied with the 
foreign policy of the Grand Vizier as 
needlessly timid and conservative. ‘The com- 
mittee leaders have felt that negotiations 
with Bulgaria and Austria should have been 
carried on more aggressively. Kiamil’s ap- 
pointment of two new ministers of suspected 
disloyalty to the reform administration 
brought to a head the opposition to him on 
the part of the Committee of Union and 
Progress (the “ Young Turks’), which had 
been growing for some weeks. On a vote 
of confidence, taken on February 13, Par- 
liament repudiated the Vizier by a vote of 
198 to 8. He at once resigned, and Suican 
Abdul Hamid appointed in his stead Hilmi 
Pasha, minister of the interior in the Kiamil 
Pasha cabinet. These ministerial changes 
are regarded as a triumph for the Young 
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THE ROUTE OF THE 


Turk party, which has now virtually im- 
posed upon the Sultan an entire ministry of 
its own nomination. Some opposition has 
developed to this action on the part of the 
Young Turks, which the British press has 
been denouncing as “‘ despotic.” 


liaiions The three major problems con- 
the Bagdad fronting Turkey, which include 
all others, are, it has been said: 

peace, finance, and Arabia. Peace and fi- 
nance are largely, if not almost exclusively, 
dependent on such adjustment of the em- 
pire’s Balkan relations as now seems likely to 
be made. The problem of Arabia (whose 
fanatical tribesmen are constantly in revolt) 
and its hinterland, with Ottoman relations 
with Persia, is more difficult of solution, and 
much will depend on the wisdom and diplo- 
macy with which the Young Turks use their 
power confirmed by the ministerial victory of 
last month, already noted. The much-dis- 
cussed Bagdad Railway, the first section of 
which was opened for trafic in 1904, and 
upon which construction has since halted, 
would seem to be the secret of Germany’s 
apparent opposition to the reform régime at 
Constantinople. Into the mazes of the finan- 


cing of this line it is unnecessary to go here. 
When completed to Bussorah, as will be 
seen on the accompanying map, it will tap a 
country rich in agricultural and mineral pos- 
sibilities, and will undoubtedly be extremely 


BAGDAD RAILWAY. 


valuable to the Sultan for strategic and ad- 


ministrative purposes. It was announced 
last month that Germany, England,: and 


France had reached an agreement with the 
Turks whereby construction orf this railroad 
would be resumed at an early date. Great 
Britain has always watched this project very 
carefully, since the line, when completed, 
would bring middle Europe, dominated by 
her commercial rival, Germany, into close 
communication with her Indian empire, 
which is always an uncertain quantity in 
Britain’s foreign relations. Some of the un- 
derlying causes of the present unrest among 
the Hindus are set forth in a leading article 
on another page this month (354). 


France. Lach year the continent of Africa 
Germany, and looms larger in the political news 
Morocco. 
of the world. During the past 
month highly important developments in 
state-making were recorded from the extreme 
north and the extreme south of that vast divi- 
sion of the earth’s surface, which was so long 
known as the Dark Continent, but which has 
already proceeded so far on the road to com- 
plete enlightenment that the term “ dark” 
no longer properly applies. On February 9 
the French foreign office issued the text of 
the Franco-German declaration respecting 
Morocco, which had been signed the same 
day in Berlin. This declaration defines the 
scope given by the two governments to the 
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various clauses of the Algeciras convention 
with a view to avoiding future misunder- 
standings. The text follows: 

The French Government, entirely solicitous 
for the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Shereefian empire [Morocco] and determined 
to safeguard economic equality and therefore 
not to impede German commercial or industrial 
interests there, and the German Government, 
having only economic interests in Morocco and 
recognizing on its part that the political inter- 
ests of France are there closely bound up with 
the consolidation of internal order and peace, 
and being therefore resolved not to impede 
those interests, declare that they will neither 
pursue nor encourage any measure of a nature 
to create in their favor or in favor of any other 
power an economic privilege, and that they will 
seek to associate their nationals [subjects] in 
undertakings of which those nationals may ob- 
tain the concessions. 


Thus, it may be said, is closed one of the 
most unnecessary, dangerous, and_long- 
drawn-out incidents in the history of the 
past ten years in European politics. 


Far to the South of the Conti- 
nent, the British colonies have 
almost completed their arrange- 
ments for a federation which shall take in 
under one colonial government Cape Col- 
ony, Natal, the Transvaal, Orange River 
Colony, and Rhodesia. The proceedings of 
the Closer Union Convention, held in Cape 
Town during January and February, were 
secret; but the outside world understands 
that an agreement to federate was practically 
reached, with a double capital,—Pretoria 
and Cape Town,—determined upon. On 
another page this month (324) we print some 
stirring sentences of warning and counsel 
from an address to this convention written 
by Olive Schreiner, who for nearly a gen- 
eration has been known as the most bril- 
liant writer among the English-speaking peo- 
ples in Africa. Among other developments 
of recent weeks in Africa have been: The 
gratifying, optimistic report of the German 
Colonial Minister, Herr Dernburg, on the 
African possessions of the Fatherland; Sec- 
retary Root’s formulation (in his letter of 
January 11 to the Belgian minister) of the 
conditions imposed by the United States Gov- 
ernment before it will recognize the trans- 
fer of Congo sovereignty from King Leopold 
to the Belgian Parliament; and the agitation 
in Liberia and by Liberian agents in Wash- 
ington to secure an appropriation from Con- 
gress for the expenses of an American com- 
mission to investigate into the “ present crit- 
ical circumstances in the Black Republic.” 


Federation 
of British 
4frica. 


Mr. Root has always maintained 
that Liberia is to all intents and 
purposes an American colony, 
having been founded in 1819 by the United 
States Government. President Roosevelt, 
moreover, late in January sent to Congress 
a brief report from the Secretary of State, 
recommending an appropriation for an in- 
vestigation. In this report the state of things 
in Liberia, and the reasons for an investiga- 
tion, are set forth as follows: 


_ The 
Plight of 
Liberia. 


In_ connection with the present conditions 
existing in Liberia, consular reports speak of 
the magnificent possibilities of the country, The 
Liberian people are generally very shiftless, very 
poor, and constantly pressed in upon by their 
French and British neighbors. The country is 
absolutely undeveloped as to its rich hinter- 
land. A comparison of Liberia with the Brit- 
ish colony of Sierra Leone, founded under ex- 
actly the same conditions and having the same 
character of hinterland, establishes the fact that 
the territory of the republic is rich in possibili- 
ties. It would be unfortunate for American 
prestige if we were to fail at least to give once 
more some real assistance to the republic. 

President Roasevelt’s great hunting trip, 
the purposes and organization of which are 
set forth on another page (299) by Mr. Ed- 
ward B. Clark, will, beyond a doubt, result 
in an intensified interest in conditions of 
Africa and African life. The wonderful 
story of economic and industrial “ Africa in 
Transformation” is set forth’ briefly but 
cogently by Mr. Cyrus C. Adams on page 
322; and the great work of one religious 
denomination in the missionary field in the 
continent is outlined in the sketch of Bishop 
Hartzell (page’326). 


keine Perhaps the most noteworthy 
“Republic” fact in connection with the loss 
‘of the White Star steamship 
Republic, which was sunk in the fog off 
the coast of Nantucket Island on the morning 
of January 23 in collision with the Italian 
liner Florida, was the efficacy then proven of 
the equipment and organization for safety of 
travel at sea which now obtains on all great 
modern sea-going passenger vessels. Less 
than a generation ago an accident involving 
an equal number of men (1600) would, be- 
yond a doubt, have resulted in the death of 
all or almost all on board both ships. 
Thanks, however, to the staunchness of the 
two great ships themselves, the water-tight 
bulkheads, the discipline and organization of 
the crews, and the marvelous facility for call- 
ing aid which was made possible by the use 
of the wireless telegraph apparatuses on the 
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Republic and the ships that answered her 
calls, only five human lives were lost in this 
collision,—two passengers on the Republic 
and three of the crew of the Florida. All of 
these came to their death from the impact 
of the collision and none from drowning. 
The officers and men of all the vessels con- 
cerned behaved with exemplary discipline 
and coolness. On another page this month 
(330) we present an illustrated, authori- 
tative description of the equipment which 
renders modern sea-going craft safer for 
travel than even steam _ transportation 
on land. An increasing popular agitation, 
drawn out doubtless by the loss of the Re- 
public, is calling the attention of our State 
and national law-makers to the necessity for 
some legislation which shall compel ship- 
owners to equip all their passenger vessels 
with wireless telegraph apparatus; and, fur- 
ther, which shall in some way prevent “ in- 
terference”” with wireless messages on offi- 
cial business or private business of importance 
to human life and safety. On February 16, 
the House of Representatives passed the 
Burke wireless bill. This provides that all 
ocean-going ships carrying more than fifty 
passengers and traveling 200 miles or more 
shall be equipped with a wireless instrument 
and an operator. ‘The bill prescribes a pen- 
alty of not to exceed $3000 or imprisonment 
for not to exceed one year, or both, for viola- 
tion of its provisions. One year is allowed 
for the installation of the equipment. 


The highest distinction which has 
yet come to the cause of woman 
suffrage throughout the world is 
undoubtedly the victory won last month by 
the suffragists in Sweden, when, by a substan- 
tial majority in each house of the Diet, a 
law was enacted providing that hereafter all 
persons, without distinction of sex, who shall 
have attained a designated age and who fill 
other prescribed conditions, shall exercise the 
parliamentary franchise. Sweden is an in- 
dependent nation whose people are among the 
most enlightened on earth, who apparently 
are quite willing to confide to their women 
equal powers with their men in deciding vital 
questions of national welfare and defense. 
Woman ‘suffrage now obtains in Norway, 
Finland, New Zealand, and the common- 
wealth of Australia, and in four of our West- 
ern States (Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, and 
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Utah). The victory for the suffragist cause 
in Sweden has greatly encouraged advocates 
of that policy in England, who have for the 
past three or four years been conducting a 
campaign for the suffrage right remarkable 
for its vigor, persistence, and somewhat sen- 
sational character. 


Earthquake shocks and volcanic 


Aftermath ce . 
4 of the activity at widely separated points 
wen on the earth’s surface, notably 


in Asiatic Turkey, in Hungary, in Persia, 
in Turkestan, and from the crater of 
Mt. Colima, in Mexico, during the month 
of February, kept the attention of the world 
fixed upon these destructive natural forces, 
the power of which was so tremendously 
emphasized in the catastrophe at Messina. 
The work of relief in Sicily and on the 
Calabrian coast has gone on unremittingly 
since the first days after the disaster. Even 
by the middle of last ricnth, however, trust- 
worthy reports from Rome indicated that, 
while much good work had been done on the 
sites of the cities of Messina and Reggio, the 
vast stricken area behind them, once filled 
with crowded villages, is still practically un- 
touched by relief measures, while its desolate, 
houseless, and starving population of a quar- 
ter of a million souls,—and bodies,—cries to 
the world for aid. The organized philan- 
thropy of the world, nowhere manifested in 
larger measure than in these United States, 
has already contributed many millions of dol- 
lars in money and supplies. A notable instance 
of this last month was the presentation by 
Ambassador Griscom to Queen Helena, of 
the sum of $250,000 from the American Red 
Cross Society for the foundation of an or- 
phanage to care for 100 children who lost 
their parents in the earthquake. ‘There is 
still urgent need for more. The Italian au- 
thorities announce that it is difficult,—in- 
creasingly difficult,—to get efficient labor and 
that there is urgent need of some arrange- 
ment which will substitute private, paid exer- 
tion for the work now being done by the 
troops. A number of severe shocks have been 
felt at Messina at. intervals of several days 
during late January and early February. It 
is reported that Queen Helena has decided 
to undertake with her own private funds the 
reconstruction of a town on the outskirts of 
Messina. The name of the town is to be 
Regina Elena. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From January 21 to February 17, 1909.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

January 21.—The Senate passes a bill increas- 
ing the salaries of twenty-nine circuit judges and 
eighty-four district judges....The Houge de- 
bates the Naval appropriation bill. 

January 22.—A message is received from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt transmitting the report of the 
National Conservation Commission and an in- 
ventory of natural resources.... The Senate 
passes the Legislative appropriation bill, retain- 
ing the provision making the President's salary 
$100, o000.... The House passes the Naval appro- 
priation bill. 

Tanuary 25.—The Senate passes the Urgent 
Deficiency appropriation bill and considers the 
Postal Savings-Bank bill....The House consid- 
ers District of Columbia business. 

January 26.—The Senate passes the Lodge bill 
to prohibit the importation and use of opium for 
smoking.... Mr. Cummins (Rep., la.) makes a 
speech in opposition to the Postal Savings-Bank 
bill. 

January 27.—The Senate, in executive session, 
confirms the nominations of Robert Bacon as 
Secretary of State, and John C. O’Laughlin as 
Assistant Secretary of State, and considers the 
Canadian waterways treaty....The House passes 
the Post-Oitice appropriation bill. 

January 28.—The Senate considers the Omni- 
bus Claims bill and the Brownsville affair.... 
The House begins discussion of the Army ap- 
propriation bill. 

January 29.—In the House, statements are 
read from Charles P. Taft and William Nelson 
Cromwell, denying charges in connection with 
the Panama Canal purchase. 

January 30.—In the House, Mr. Hamilton 
(Rep., Mich? ), chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Territories, introduces a bill providing 
for separate Statehood for Arizona and New 


Mexico. 
February 1.—The Senate passes a bill nnlen 
February 12 a special Lincoln holiday....The 


House passes a bill to prohibit the importation 
of opium for smoking. 

February 2.—The Senate reaches an agreement 
to vote on February 23 on the Aldrich substitute 
bill providing for a court of inquiry into the re- 
enlistment qualifications of the negro soldiers of 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry....The House passes 
the Army appropriation bill. 

February 3.—The House debates the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

February 4.—The Senate considers the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill....The 
House strikes out from the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill the appropriation for the pure food 
referee board. 

February 5.—The Senate passes the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill....The House 
Teceives a message from President Roosevelt 
vetoing the Census bill. 





February 6—The House passes a bill amend- 
ing the bankruptcy law. 

February 8—A message urging that ocean- 
going passenger vessels be equipped with wire- 
less telegraph ai is received from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt.... The Senate, in executive ses- 

















HON. ROBERT BACON. 


(Mr, Root’s successor as Secretary of State.) 


sion, discusses the Japanese question and the 
nomination of Dr. Crum to be collector of the 
port of Charleston....The House devotes the 
day to District of Columbia business. 

February 9.—The Senate discusses the type of 
canal which is to be constructed at Panama.... 
The House completes consideration of the bill 
materially changing the methods of administra- 
tion in the Panama Canal Zone. 


February 10.—The electoral votes are counted 
in a joint session of the Senate and House, the 
election of Taft and Sherman being formally an- 
nounced by Vice-President Fairbanks....The 
Senate discusses the Postal Savings-Bank bill 

.The House considers the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. 


February 11.—The Senate passes the bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Hale (Rep., Me.), designed to 
allow Mr. Knox to accept the portfolio of Sec- 
retary of State under President-elect Taft, and 
the joint resolution making February 12 a spe- 
cial legal holiday in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories in honor of Abraham Lincoln 
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..The House passes the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

February 12.—Exercises appropriate to Lin- 
coln Day are held by the House 

February 15.—The Senate considers the Naval 
appropriation bill....The House passes the bill 
to reduce the salary of the Secretary of State to 
obviate the constitutional bar to the service of 
Senator Knox in that capacity, and the Separate 
Statehood bill for Arizona and New Mexico. 

February 16.—The Senate amends the Naval 
appropriation bill so that in the discretion of the 
President one-half of the navy shall be kept in 
Pacific Coast waters; it limits the size of the 
two battleships to 21,000 tons each, and bars the 
purchase of powder from any trust except in 
war time.... The House passes a bill increasing 
the membership of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to nine members, and a bill making 
the installation of wireless telegraph apparatus 
on ocean steamships compulsory. 

February 17——The President transmits to 
Congress the report of the engineers who ac- 
companied President-elect Taft to Panama... 
The Senate passes the naval appropriation bill. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


January 25.—Elihu- Root, Secretary of State, 
offers his resignation to President Roosevelt, 
and Robert Bacon is nominated to succeed him. 

January 26—Governor Gillett, of California, 
sends a special message to the Legislature urg- 
ing conservatism on the Japanese question.. 
The Kansas Legislature elects Joseph L. Bris- 
tow (Rep.) United States Senator to succeed 
Chester I. Long (Rep.)....The Nevada Legis- 
lature re-elects United States Senator Francis 
G. Newlands (Dem.). 
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January 27.—The South Carolina Legislature 
elects E. D. Smith (Dem.) United States Sena- 
tor to succeed Frank B. Gary....President 
Roosevelt announces the appointment of a com- 
mission on naval departmental reorganization. 


January 28.—klihu Root, United States Sena- 
tor-elect, addresses both houses of the New 
York Legislature. < 


January 29.—The Boston #inance Commission, 
in a.report to the Massachusetts Legislature, 
criticizes nearly every department of the city 
government. 


February 1.—The Philippine Legislature is 
convened at Manila. 

February 3——Governor Charles N. Haskell, of 
Oklahoma, is indicted by the United States 
Grand Jury for conspiracy to defraud the Gov- 
ernment in connection with the scheduling of 
Muskogee town site lots....A 2-cent fare bill is 
signed by Governor Vessey, of South Dakota. 

February 4.—The California Assembly passes 
a bill barring Japanese children from American 
schools; Governor Gillett receives a letter of 
protest from President Roosevelt....The Cali- 
fornia Legislature passes an_anti-race-track 
gambling law modeled on the New York State 
law. 

February 5.—Governor Hughes, of New York, 
names William H. Hotchkiss, of Buffalo, to suc- 
ceed Otto H. Kelsey as State Superintendent of 
Insurance. 

February to.—The Japanese school segrega- 


tion bill fails of passage by the California Legis- 


lature. 
February 16.—The United States War Depart- 
ment decides to establish a large military station 
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at Hawaii, and make it second to the Depart- 
ment of the Philippines in importance. 

February 17.—Bench warrants are issued at 
Washington for the arrest of the owners and 
editors of the New York World and the Indian- 
apolis News on charges of libel in the Panama 
purchase. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

January 26.—The Prussian Diet rejects vari- 
ous electoral reform measures advocated by the 
Socialists. 

January 27——The Czar of Russia appoints M. 
Timireazell to succeed M. Shipov as minister of 
commerce. 

January 28—The annual conference of the 
sritish Labor Party is opened at Portsmouth.... 
Gen. José Miguel Gomez is inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the Cuban republic....The Russian cabi- 
net approves a bill to form a new Polish prov- 
ince to be attached to Russia proper. 

January 31.—Differences on the question of 
the selection of a capital cause a crisis in the 
South African Convention....M. Lopukhin, for- 
merly Director of Police in the Russian Interior 
Department, is arrested on a charge of high 
treason.... The Viceroy of Manchuria, fore- 
warned that he is to be removed, resigns. 

February 2—The Russian Duma adopts inter- 
pellations regarding the cases of Azev and 
Lopukhin; leaders of the opposition make sharp 
attacks on the Government....M. Picard pre- 
sents to the French cabinet a plan of naval re- 
organization involving an expenditure of $45,- 
000,000. 

February 3.—Rebels in Ispahan overthrow the 
government and assume control of the city gov- 
ernment. 

February 5.—A fierce fight between German 
and Czech deputies closes the session of the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath. 

February 7—General Fredericks, former gov- 
ernor of Nijni Novgorod, Russia, is convicted 
of complicity in the grain frauds and sentenced 
to dismissal from the service and a fine of $5000. 

February 9—The United Irish League votes 
by a large majority to adhere to Mr. Redmond’s 
policy of strict independence. 

February 10.—The Austrian Premier recon- 
structs his cabinet to restore tranquility to the 
empire....The Russian Duma tables indefinitely 
the bill abolishing the death penalty. 

February 12.—Bills appropriating $11,000,000 
for the defense of Denmark are introduced in 
the Folkething by the Government. 

February 13—Both chambers of the Swedish 
Diet pass the bill permitting all inhabitants of 
the country over twenty-four years of age to 
vote, with proportional representation in the par- 
liament....The Turkish Chamber votes “no 
confidence ” in Kiamil Pasha, the Grand Vizier, 
who resigns office....The French Chamber of 
Deputies approves the policy of M. Clemenceau 
in granting amnesty to strikers and refusing it 
to the. Latin Quarter students. 

February 14—The Sultan of Turkey accepts 
the resignation of Kiamil Pasha as Grand Vizier 
and instructs Hilmi Pasha to form a new cab- 


_ inet; Ali Riza Pasha is reappointed minister of 


war, 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT INSPECTING THE WORK ON 
THE PANAMA CANAL, 
(S. B. Williams, chief engineer of the 
sion, at the left.) 
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February 16.—The British Parliament is re- 
opened by King Edward, who deals in his 
speech chiefly with the improved outlook for 
European peace and plans for social legislation. 
....It is announced that the Turkish Minister 
of Finance has resigned. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


January 27.—The Newfoundland 
treaty is signed at Washington. 

January 28.—Russia proposes joint action by 
the powers on the question of the adoption of 
military measures on the frontiers of Turkey 
and Bulgaria....An official note is issued at 
Paris showing that the powers are trying to pre- 
vent the outbreak of hostilities between Turkey 
and Bulgaria....Official correspondence made 
public at Boston shows that the United States 
is withholding recognition of Belgian sov- 
ereignty in the Congo Free State. 

January 29.—Bulgaria begins to disband her 
reservists on the representation of the powers. 
....Bulgaria sends a note to the powers com- 
plaining of Turkey’s attitude, and declaring that 
the Porte will have to take the consequences. 


January 30—French diplomats strive to in- 


fisheries 
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duce Austria-Hungary to agree with England, 
France, Russia, and Italy on the disputed Bal- 
kan question. 


January 31—Turkey demands that Bulgaria 
state whether or not she desires to resume 
negotiations. 


February 1.—Russia submits a plan for the 
settlement of the dispute between Turkey and 
Bulgaria. 


February 2—Count Komura, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, states in the Japanese Diet 
that friendship with the United States is abso- 
lutely essential to the nation. 

February 3.—Germany and Venezuela sign a 
trade treaty, by which the former country ob- 
tains “ most favored nation” treatment. 

February 4.—Sir Robert Bond gives his con- 
sent to the provisions of the Newfoundland 
fisheries treaty. 

February 7.—President Davila, of Honduras, 
sends an apology to Guatemala for a reference 
to the latter country in his annual message to 
Congress. 

February 9—The agreement between France 
and Germany regarding Morocco is signed at 
Berlin....The United States replies to a pro- 
test of the Government of Panama against criti- 
cisms of President Obaldia made in the House 
by Representative Rainey, disavowing the re- 
sponsibility of this Government. 

February 12—Conferences between English 
and German statesmen at Berlin are reported as 
having resulted satisfactorily; the two nations 
agree on nearly all important questions of for- 
cign policy. 

February 13.—A protocol embodying the terms 
of an agreement between Commissioner Bu- 
chanan, representing the United States, and 
President Gomez, of Venezuela, regarding the 
settlement of pending American claims, is signed 
and ratified by the Venezuelan cabinet. 

February 15.—The governments of Ontario, 
Quebec, and New Brunswick oppose the fisher- 
ies section of the International Waterways 
treaty as being an invasion of their rights....It 
is announced that two-cent postage between the 
United States and Newfoundland will go into 
effect on March 1. 

February 17—King Alfonso, of Spain, accepts 
the Anglo-German proposal that he should arbi- 
trate the Walfisch Bay boundary dispute. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


January 22.—One hundred and seventy-three 
persons lose their lives in floods in the Trans- 
vaal and northern Natal. 

January 23—The White Star liner Republic, 
bound from New York to the: Mediterranean, is 
rammed in a fog off the Nantucket Lightship 
by the Italian steamer Florida arid abandoned 
in a sinking condition, the passengers and crew 
being transferred first to the Florida and later 
to the White Star steamer Baltic, which is noti- 
fied of the Republic’s distress by wireless teleg- 
raphy; later the Republic sinks; two passengers 
of the Republic and three seamen of the Flor- 
ida lose their lives....Earthquake shocks are 
felt at places as far apart as Bombay, Smyrna, 
and Cape Town. 
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January 24—The Cunard liner Mauretania is 
reported as making 2034 knots an hour on the 
westbound voyage. 


January 25.—President-elect Taft sails from 
Charleston, S. C., for Panama on the United 
States cruiser North Carolina....A conference 
on methods of caring for dependent children is 
opened at the White House with an address by 
President Roosevelt. 


January 27—Emperor William’s fiftieth birth- 
day is celebrated in Germany....Judge Taylor, 
of the United States District Court, announces 
that fares on the Cleveland street-car lines will 
be raised from three to five cents. 


January 28.—Emperor William gives out a 
rescript establishing a German imperial monop- 
oly on the trade in all diamonds found in Ger- 
man Southwest Africa. 

January 30.—It is shown that radium can be 
produced from the refuse of a Cornwall mine. 

January 31.—Six of the American battleships 
reach Gibraltar and begin coaling for the trip 
across the Atlantic....M. Bonheur, lieutenant- 
governor of French Cochin China, is found 
dead. 

February 1.—President-elect Taft and the 
engineers accompanying him make a detailed 
examination of the Culebra cut at Culebra, 
Panama....In the wrecking of the British 
steamer Clan Ranald, near Edithburg, Australia, 
the captain and forty- -six of the crew are 
drowned.... Prince Edward Island is frozen in 
and cut off from communication with the main- 
land....The United States Supreme Court rules 
in the case of the Continental Wall Paper Com- 
pany that a trust operating in violation of the 
Sherman law cannot use the federal courts for 
the purpose of collecting debts. 

February 5. 
done to property in Germany through floods 
caused by heavy rains and warm weather..../ A 
gift of $32,500 is made to the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany, for the establishment of 
a department to investigate radium. 

February 6—The United States battleship 
Delaware, known as the American Dreadnought, 
is launched at Newport News, Va....The Amer- 
ican battleship fleet sails from Gibraltar on its 
voyage to Hampton Roads....The Norwegian 
Storthing appropriates $18,000 to finance the 
Amundsen polar expedition. 

February 7.—President-elect Taft sails from 
Colon for New Orleans on board the cruiser 
North Carolina....The Russian synod sentences 
the Archimandrite Michael, of Winnipeg, and 
Bishop Innocent, who confirmed him, to two 
years’ close confinement in the monastery at 
Nijni Novgorod. 

February 8—The Cunard liner Mauretania 
makes the eastward passage from Sandy Hook 
to Daunt’s Rock in 4 days, 20 hours, and 27 
minutes....French, German, Italian, English, 





and Spanish steamship companies reach an 
agreement on rates between Mediterranean and 
American ports. 

February 9—King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andra arrive in Berlin and are welcomed by 
Emperor William and the imperial family. 
Ernst Haeckel, the well- 


February 10.—Dr. 
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known German scientist, celebrates his seventy- 
fifth birthday and retires from his professor- 
ship at Jena, Germany....The American Pacific 
fleet sails from Callao, Peru, for Panama. 

February 11.—Oscar Erlesloeh, the German 
aeronaut, crosses the Alps in the balloon Berlin. 
remaining thirty hours in the air with the ther- 
mometer averaging twelve degrees below zero. 

.. President-elect Taft arrives in New Orleans 
as the city’s guest. 

February 12.—President Roosevelt lays the 
cornerstone of the memorial building at Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birthplace near Hodgenville, Ky. ; 
the one hundredth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth 
is celebrated in many cities and villages through- 
out the country....The New York Academy of 
Science celebrates ‘the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Charles Darwin and the fiftieth 
anniversary of the publication of “ The Origin 
of Species.”.... The steamer Penguin is wrecked 
off Cape Terawhaiti, New Zealand; fifty-two 
bodies are washed ashore. 

February 14.—Revival meetings held in Bos- 
ton result in thousands of reported conversions. 

February 15.—In the burning of a theater at 
Acapulco, Mexico, 300 lives are lost....Seven 
women are stabbed in Berlin, making a total of 
twenty; the police are unable to find the crim- 
inal.... Thirty men are drowned in the collision 
of an unknown sailing vessel and the Belgian 
steamer lustralia, near Gibraltar.... Memorial 
exercises in honor of those killed in the sinking 
of the battleship Maine in Havana harbor are 
held in Washington. 

February 16.—As the result of a mine explo- 
sion followed by a fire near Newcastle, England, 
180 miners are entombed....A national tariff 
commission convention meets at Indianapolis. 


OBITUARY. 


January 21.—Wilson Fox, C.B., controller- 
general of the commercial and _ statistical de- 
partment of the Board of Trade, London, 47.... 
Rey. John Pagan, D.D., 78....Hesba Stretton, 
the English novelist....Col. Francis Jewett Par- 
ker, of Boston, 84. 

January: 23.—-Rev. William O’Brien Pardow, 
S.J., the famous Roman Catholic preacher, 62. 

January 24.—The Earl of Leicester, a member 
of the British House of Lords for sixty-six 
years, 87.... Most Rev. Arthur Sweatman, Arch- 
bishop of Toronto and Primate of all Canada, 

.Former Governor Caleb Walton West, of 
Utah, 65. 
_January 27——Benoit Constant Coquelin, 
French actor, 68 (see page 367). 

January 30—Miss Martha Finley, author of 
the “Elsie” books, 81....Dr. Lorenzo Gates, a 
well-known botanist. 

January 31.—Countess de Lesseps, widow of 
the promoter of the Suez and Panama canals, 58. 


the 








February 1—Baron Burton, director of the 
brewing company of Bass & Co., London, 72. 


February 2.—John Gilmer Speed, the writer, 
55....Dr. Joseph Bernhard Mauch, last sur- 
vivor of the North Polar expedition of the 
Polaris (1871-'73), 60. 

February 3.—Cardinal Serafino Cretoni, 75. 

. Vice-President Joseph Marshall Graham, of 
the Erie Railroad, a well-known engineer, 55.. 
Amos Merchant Ensign, city editor of the New 
York Tribune, 58....José F. de Navarro, builder 
of the first modern apartment house in New 
York, 86 


February 4——Thomas Lowry, lawyer and cap- 
italist, of Wiedaclie 60. 


February 5.—William Purcell, a prominent 
banker and railroad owner in Mexico, 64. 

February 6.—Rev. Henry G. Weston, presi- 
dent of Crozier Theological Seminary, 89.... 
John B. Moran, District-Attorney of Boston, 49. 


February 8.—Ernest A. H. Coquelin, known 
as the Younger Coquelin, French actor, 61.... 
Adolph Stocker, formerly German court chap- 
lain, 73....Catulle Abraham Mendés, the French 
writer, 68. 

February 9—Walter L. Hawley, for nearly 
twenty years political reporter for the New York 
Evening Sun, 49. 

February 10.—Silas Belden Dutcher, New 
York financier and politician, 80. 

February 11.—Russell Sturgis, architect, art 
critic, and writer, 73....John W. Albaugh, actor 
and manager, 72....James McArthur, editor, 
critic, and playwright, 43. 

February 12.—Rev. E. D. Huntley, D.D., for- 
mer president of Lawrence University, Apple- 
ton, Wis., 67....Rev. William Dunn Mitchell, 
of Baltimore, a widely known Methodist evan- 
gelist, 40. 

February 14.—H. E. Hoerring, State Council- 
lor and former premier of Denmark.... Prof. 
William Mathews, author of “ Getting on in the 
World,” 9go....Representative Daniel L. D. 
Granger, of Rhode Island, 57. 

February 15.—Marquis Costa de Beauregard, 
member of the French Academy and a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, 74. 

February 16.—Rear-Admiral James G. Green, 
U. S. N., retired, 68....Thomas P. Grasty, a 
widely known writer on Southern commercial 
and industrial topics, 60.... Marquis Emmanuel 
de Noailles, former member of the French diplo- 
matic service, 79. 

February 17.—Grand Duke Vladimir, eldest 
uncle of the Czar of Russia, 62....Rear-Ad- 
miral Charles J. MacConnell, U. S. N. (re- 
tired), 71....Geronimo, the noted Apache chief 
and raider, 86. 
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WHY GO TO AFRICA FOR BIG GAME? : 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). j 
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IN THE WHITE HOUSE ATTIC, AS MOVING TIME APPROACHES. 


RoosEVELT: “I wonder how much of this stuff Bill wants me to leave behind?” 
Irom the Saturday Globe (Utica). 
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TIM DRINK. 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 


OREGON CAN LEAD AN ELEPHANT TO WATER AND MAKE 
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SORRY HE AWAKENED IT. 


From the North American (Philadelphia). 



























“4 FRIEND IN NEED.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 











Bryan: “ Mother, I want you to get me a sled like 


Georgie Chamberlain's. 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 














WHO’S GOT THE BUTTON? 
(Apropos of the proposed Federal investigation of 
the meat business.) 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 











ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO HAD BETTER “GO BACK TO 


THE RANCH.” 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 
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HE CERTAINLY BROKE THROUGH THE WALL OF THE SOLID SOUTH. j 
From Coler’s Bulletin (Brooklyn, N. Y.). 4 
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A GOOD START IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION, | 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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CHAINED DOWN. 


This cartoon has reference to the refusal of Congress to make an appropriation for the purchase and 
development of flying machines, and to the fact that foreign nations have been liberal in their support of 


the science of aerial navigation, 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


























: CALIFORNIA’S MISFIT. 
SMALL POTS ARE SOON HOT, 


From the Evening Herald (Duluth), You would hardly think Japan would take such a 


spectacle seriously. 
In_ this cartoon California and Nevada are pic- Sue 
tured as little pots that were so heated up over the From the Daily News (Chicago). ; 
Japanese question that there was some danger of The cartoonist here makes the point that. .Call- 
their boiling over in the form of legislation adverse fornia does not represent the attitude of the entire 
to the Asiatic residents of those States, United States in the Japanese matter, 
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TONGUE-TIED ! HE FEARS THE —————- ENGLISH—BEARING 

KAISER WILHELM (to King Edward on the lat- 
ter's visit to Berlin) : ‘‘ Say, uncle, are you sure you 
have no Dreadnoughts concealed on your person?” 
From Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 








(How can the bell of peace ring out its melody in 
the Balkans or elsewhere while the jealous European 
powers keep its tongue tied?) 
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THE BALKAN BARGAIN OF AUSTRIA AND TURKEY—AN ITALIAN VIEW. 


KAISER FRANZ JOSEF OF AUSTRIA (to Turkey): ‘My dear madam, here you have an offer of 65,000,- 
000 crowns for two thin, old birds. Note my revolver and tell me whether it is not a good bargain.” 


From Rana (Bologna). 
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INTO AFRICA WITH ROOSEVELT. 


BY EDWARD B. CLARK. 


B EFORE this month has ended Theodore 

Roosevelt will leave America for 
Africa to hunt wild animals in the interest 
of science. The enterprise was conceived by 
Mr. Roosevelt and he will carry it out as 
leader, but the expedition will not bear his 
name. It is not to be as the press has tried 
to make it, The Roosevelt African Expedi- 
tion, but The Smithsonian African Expedi- 
tion, and its leader is the last man to desire 
that it be known by any other name than that 
of the national scientific organization which 
has given its aid to the undertaking. 

The end to be sought is science, not sport. 
There will be no butchery of game, nor 
shooting for shooting’s sake. There have 
been attempts to make it appear that Mr. 
Roosevelt and his field companions are to go 
into Africa in the spirit that the Frenchman 
said was the Englishman’s spirit: ‘‘ Good 
morning, it’s a fine day; let’s go out and kill 
something.” 

The men who believe in the study of the 
living mammal and the living bird, the hunt- 
ing with the field glass rather than with the 
rifle, know the necessity of museum collec- 
tions of mounted specimens in order that field 
identification may be made certain and that 
the life study of animals may be stimulated. 
The mammals and birds collected by Mr. 
Roosevelt and his companions will be turned 
over to the National Museum in Washing- 
ton as a part of its educational exhibit, and 
for the use of students who need such mate- 
rial for comparative purposes. 


A PURELY SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. 


The true nature-lover gets the zest of the 
outdoor life, the sense of the freshness and 
beauty of things that means everything to 
him from a trip afield, and to get them his 
rifle does not have to crack every time a twig 
breaks or a leaf stirs.) Mr. Roosevelt and 
his companion scientists will have their out- 
ing, and they will collect what the National 
Museum wants and needs without making 
a shambles out of the African fields. 

It is agreed by the authorities that Mr. 
Roosevelt has added more than any other 
man to our knowledge of the big game mam- 
mals of the United States. His African trip 

















Copyright, 1908, by Harris & Ewing. 
DR. C. HART MERRIAM, CHIEF OF THE UNITED 
STATES BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


(With whom Mr. Roosevelt has consulted regarding 
the scientific details of the African expedition.) 


probably will occupy a little less than a year, 
but those who know him and his methods be- 
lieve that in the time at his disposal he will 
use his hand and his head as best he knows 
how to exfend our knowledge of the wild 
life in a field that is new to him. 

There is nothing novel or startling in this 
plan of a scientific institution to send a col- 
lecting expedition into a faraway land. 
Where the scientific returns are fairly cer- 
tain to be valuable, museum authorities have 
paid the entire cost of collecting enterprises 
and have held the money to be well spent. 
Thirteen years ago the Field Columbian 
Museum of Chicago sent Dr. Daniel G. 
Elliot and Carl E. Akeley into Africa with 
a large train of attendants. The expedition 
cost the museum much money, but the re- 
turns were adequate. Three years ago the 
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Chicago institution dispatched a second ex- 
pedition into Africa under the leadership of 
Mr. Akeley, who was accompanied by Ed- 
mund Heller, who is to be one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s companions on the forthcoming trip. 
The second enterprise of the Chicago mu- 
seum was as success- 
ful as the first, and, 
in fact, experience 
has shown that un- 
der proper leader- 
ship and with prop- 
er advance study of 
conditions that are 
likely to be met, 
these journeys afield 
in the interest of 


science are worth 
many times the 
amount of money 


that they cost. 

The African ex- 
pedition will be out- 
fitted by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 
which will deposit 
the specimens that 
are collected in the 
United States Na- 
tional Museum. Mr. 
Roosevelt, however, 
will pay all the ex- 
penses of himself 
and his son, Ker- 
mit, who is to ac- 
company him, in- 
cluding outfitting 
and transportation. 
The Smithsonian 
Institution is re- 
lieved of this ex- 
pense, one that it 
would have met 
eagerly in order to 
secure the services 
of a man trained as is the President to the 
field life and to the pursuit of big game. 

It will be the endeavor of Mr. Roosevelt 
and his companion hunters and scientists to 
secure for the National Museum an adult 
specimen of each sex of the big game ani- 
mals which they may find in the course of 
their field excursions. Specimens of the 
smaller mammals and the birds will be se- 
cured if possible. There will be no other kill- 
ing except such as is necessary to supply the 
camp with meat. ‘Two specimens of each 


Copyright by Pach Bros., N.Y. 





KERMIT ROOSEVELT. 
(Who will accompany his father and act as photog- 
rapher of the expedition.) : 


species encountered,—so much for the stories 
of intended slaughter. 

The American companions of Mr. Roose- 
velt will be Dr. and Col. Edgar A. Mearns, 
United States Army (retired); Edmund 
Heller of California, a trained naturalist; J. 
Alden Loring, an ex- 
perienced collector of 
small mammals and 
birds, and Kermit 
Roosevelt, who will 
act as the official 
photographer of the 
expedition. On the 
other side of the 
water R. J. Cun- 
inghame, an Eng- 
lishman, who has 
guided numerous 
hunting parties in 
Africa and who also 


is an experienced 
collegtor of natural 
history specimens, 


will join the party 
as guide and cara- 
van chief. 

About the first of 
May the Americans 
expect to land at 
Mombasa in British 


East Africa. From 
this point north- 


westward runs a 
railroad line toward 
Uganda. Upon 
both sides of the 
railway in different 
places and at differ- 
ent seasons of the 
year there is excel- 
lent hunting. It is 
an absolute impossi- 
bility to trace exact- 
ly the path of the 
Americans through the hunting fields. Mr. 
Roosevelt himself knows it only in part and 
it may be that circumstances will compel a 
departure from such of the line of march as 
already has been mapped out. It is practi- 
cally certain that the expedition will follow 
the line of the Uganda railroad to Nairobi 
and that from this place the start will be 
made for the interior. 

It is well within the possibilities that near 
the first stopping place the Americans may 
find many of the animals which it is their 
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purpose to secure for the National Museum. 
This, however, is to a considerable extent a 
matter of chance, but whether the hunting 
there be good or bad the members of the 
party will prepare themselves for other 
fields. ‘There must be some rifle practice. 
The hand, no matter how steady and experi- 
enced it may have been at one time, loses its 
cunning from months of inaction. ‘There 
will be target practice of some kind before the 
real hunting is undertaken. No sportsman 
needs to be told what the loss of a minute 
fraction of a second means in pressing the 
trigger. Every member of the expedition is 
a good shot, but a good shot becomes tem- 
porarily an indifferent shot in the dearth 
of daily practice. 


ROUTE NOT FULLY DETERMINED. 


There has been curiosity about the exact 
trail of travel of the African expedition. 
Every hunter of whatever country knows 
that game constantly shifts from place to 
place, being moved to change by drought, by 
wet, by scarcity of food or by persecution. 
Game may be here to-day and gone to-mor- 
row. Hence it is impossible to tell accurately 
the localities in which Mr. Roosevelt and 
his companions will hunt. 

Just where the party will go depends 
largely upon the advice of R. J. Cuning- 
hame, the experienced hunter and caravan 
chief. It is believed to be Mr. Roosevelt’s 
intention to get at some distance from the 
railway as soon as possible after leaving 
Nairobi. It can be accepted as a fact that 
the party will go as fast as conditions per- 
mit to the place where it hopes to get the best 
results, be that place where it may, provided 
of course that it is within striking distance. 
Mr. Roosevelt appears to have in mind the 
country towards Mount Kenia and Mount 
Elgon which lie north of the railway. It 
is the belief of many sportsmen that there 
the party not only will meet with many 
species of known game, but that well up on 
the mountains they may find specimens of 
new animal races. The Lake Rudolph coun- 
try, also to the north of the railroad, has its 
attractions, and may afford many opportuni- 
ties of securing valuable scientific material. 

In the country lying along a straight line 
drawn from Nairobi to the nearest point on 
Lake Victoria Nyanza there are to be found 





Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
MR. ROOSEVELT IN HUNTING COSTUME, 


ordinarily scores of species of African game Mr. Roosevelt’s party is to pierce at times 
including giraffes, a pair of which it is the abounds with game. It is likely, however, to 
hope of the Americans to add to their store. be distributed and for this reason the hunting 
The truth is that all of the country which path cannot be traced in advance. 
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Mr. Roosevelt himself is authority for the 
statement that it is an impossibility to tell 
just where he and his companions will go. 
In the matter of his itinerary, the expedi- 
tion leader has committed himself only thus 
far in a letter to Dr. Charles D. Walcott, 
of the Smithsonian Institution: 

By May 11 shall land at Mombasa and spend 
the next few months hunting and traveling in 
British and German East Africa; probably go- 
ing thence to or toward Uganda with the ex- 
pectation of striking the Nile about the begin- 
ning of the new year, and then working down 
it, with side trips after animals and birds, so 
as to come out at tidewater, say, about March 1. 
This will give me ten months in Africa. 


NO LACK OF BIG GAME, BUT NO TIGERS. 


What is to be brought back to the Na- 
tional Museum as the result of carrying the 
American rifle into Africa? Judging from 
the comments which have been made upon 
the forthcoming journeyings of Mr. Roose- 
velt and his party, it would seem that the 
average American knows that there are cle- 
phants and lions in Africa and that here his 
knowledge of the fauna of the one time dark 
continent seems to stop. Mr. Bryan, who has 
not lacked company in his belief, is on rec- 
ord as. speaking of the tigers of Africa. 
There are no tigers of Africa unless they 
have succeeded in keeping themselves “ in- 
cog” through the centuries. The Smith- 
sonian authorities doubtless would be willing 
to pay a premium for an African-taken tiger 
with an affidavit signed by a truthful sci- 
entist, attached to its tail. 

It is not at all certain that Mr. Roosevelt 
and his companions will bag either lions or 
elephants. ‘The expedition’s leader hopes 
strongly that he will secure, specimens of 
both species, but elephants and lions are un- 
certain quantities: it may be that they will 
elude the American hunters, though they will 
do no eluding if systematic search and sys- 
tematic effort can prevent. ‘The success of 
the expedition does not depend in the least 
upon the taking of the king of beasts and his 
bi-ger if less royal neighbor. Africa is a 
continent which holds a magnificent supply 
of game, and big game at that. Considering 
the possibilities of the game bag of the ex- 
pedition the lion and the elephant may be 
ignored, and there will remain a multitude 
of treasures of which the securing of only 
a fractional part will be necessary to mark 
the expedition as a success. 

Recently it was stated in the Congress of 
the United States that there is no such thing 


as a white rhinoceros. There were no Afri- 
can hunters present to controvert the state- 
ment, but any good zoological book would 
have set the matter right. There are white 
rhinoceroses in Africa and it is possible, 
although not probable, that- the American 
hunters will secure a pair. ‘These animals 
have been killed off largely from their 
original range, but it is more than half sus- 
pected that a likely white rhinoceros locality 
is known and that some one will impart its 
secret to Mr. Roosevelt. 

There is the other rhinoceros and there is 
the hippopotamus and there are giraffes and 
leopards and zebras and buffaloes and lions 
and elephants and nearly forty species of an- 
telopes which come under the general head 
of big game. 


ANTELOPE-HUNTING. 


The antelopes and gazelles of Africa form 
a great group holding a deep interest for 
the scientist and a keen interest for the 
sportsman. ‘The antelopes resemble gener- 
ally the deer in the lightness and “ elegance 
of their forms, and in their agility.” The 
horns of the antelopes “are solid and per- 
manent, straight or curved, in some species 
annulated; in others surrounded by a spiral, 
and in others smooth.” 

It is not the easiest thing in the world to 
shoot the African antelopes. ‘They are shy, 
and quicker than the proverbial chain light- 
ning. Patience and hard work, a quick eye 
and a quick finger are necessary to bring 
them to bag. Every member of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s party is a good shot and has in his time 
killed game every whit as difficult of ap- 
proach and as quick in its escaping faculty 
as are the antelopes of Africa’ 

In the country in which the members of 
the American expedition will do their hunt- 
ing there are to be found three species of the 
hartebeest, the roan antelope, the sable ante- 
lope, the oryx, the lesser reed buck, the 
oribi, the steinbuck, the water buck, the 
greater and the lesser kudu, the eland, the 
bushbuck, the gnu or white throated wilde- 
beest, and enough more of the antelope spe- 
cies to make the list count up nearly to the 
two-score mark. 


PLANS FOR THE CARE OF SPECIMENS. 


The Smithsonian Institution officials and 
with them Mr. Roosevelt know every species 
of big game which it is likely the expedition 
may secure. As for the expedition’s leader, 
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‘mammals, birds, and plants. 


he has the name of every species of antelope 
at his instant command and he has a picture 
in his mind of every kind of creature that 
through his instrumentality may one day be 
added to the National Museum’s stores. 
During his last months in the White House 
a portion of the President’s time was given 
over to the study of the fauna of that part 
of Africa which the American caravan will 
traverse. The smaller mammals and the 
birds have not been left out of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s calculations. The scientific interest 
in a wild creature is not gauged by its size; 
the mouse has its interest no less than the 
lion. 

The expedition into Africa will be 
equipped thoroughly. Everything — that 
knowledge of conditions can suggest. will 
have its place in the outfit. The quarry that 
is secured will be prepared instantly for 
transportation. ‘The skins and the hides will 
be salted and dried, and packed in a way 
that will make their preservation certain. 
Such skeletons as are to be saved, and the 
skulls which are of first value for compara- 
tive purposes, will be cared for as only field 
scientists know how. It is a fair prophecy 
that save for the possible occurrence of some 
disaster which neither can be foreseen nor 
provided against, the collected treasures of 
the African trip will be brought to Washing- 
ton in a condition to delight the hearts of the 
Government scientists. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S COMPANIONS. 


The names of the members of the Smith- 
sonian African Expedition have been given. 
Something of the personality and of the field 
achievements of the hunter-scientists is worth 
while. Of Theodore Roosevelt it is not 
necessary to write. What he has done as a 
scientist and as a hunter is known to all. 

Dr. and Col. Edgar A. Mearns, United 
States Army (retired), is a graduate of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York City. He has ben in the military 
service for twenty-six years and during that 
time while on field duty and on detached 
service he has pursued his zoological studies. 
Admittedly Dr. Mearns is one of the first 
field naturalists of the country, and his re- 


_ ports and books are acknowledged authori- 


tie. His publications include studies of 


He was the 


naturalist accredited by the Government to 
the Mexican boundary expedition, and as the 
result of his researches the scientific world 





INTO AFRICA WITH ROOSEVELT. 




















DR. EDGAR A. MEARNS. 


(The army surgeon and field naturalist who will 
accompany the expedition.) 


has the work “entitled “ Mammals of the 
Mexican Boundary of the United States.” 
This work includes a summary of the natural 
history of the region covered, with a list of 
the trees of the country adjacent to the 
boundary. Dr. Mearns knows birds as he 
knows mammals, and his knowledge of 
American ornithology is second to none. 

This army officer who will accompany 
Mr. Roosevelt is known as one of the most 
successful surgeons and physicians in the 
service list. He is inured to the hardships of 
field life. He is a good shot and a good 
companion. Of him a Washington scientist 
who has been in the field with him time and 
again said the other day: “ He is the kindest 
man I ever knew. If it is cold he wants 
you to take his coat in addition to your own; 
if it is hot he wants to help take off your 
coat before he will take off his own. He 
knows nothing of contention and no man 
can be found to make a better camp com- 
panion.” 

Edmund Heller is a graduate of Stanford 
University of the class of 1901. He is a 
thoroughly trained naturalist, whose special 
work will be the preparation and preserva- 
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EDMUND HELLER. 
(Mr, Heller’s special function, as a member of the 
expedition, will be the preparation of specimens of 
large animals.) 


tion of specimens of the large animals that 
the expedition secures. Mr. Heller went 
with Carl E. Akeley into Africa on a col- 
lecting trip for the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum. The expedition was successful in 
every way. Mr. Heller has conducted suc- 
cessful scientific excursions into Alaska and 
through the Death Valley. In the latter 
place he followed the trail which Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam, of the Biological Survey of 
Washington, had taken some years before 
and in a large measure he duplicated the 
Merriam collecting achievement. Mr. Hel- 
ler has explored and collected in Mexico and 
in Central America, and it is said of him that 
he “always has made good.” He has the 
faculty of making friends and never in the 
course of any of his expeditions has there been 
the slightest trouble with the natives. 

J. Alden Loring, of Owego, N. Y., is 
known as a successful collector of birds and 
small mammals. In addition to this Mr. 
Loring is a field naturalist who understands 
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the preservation of skins in all climates. He 
was attached for some time to the United 
States Biological Survey, and later he was 
connected with the Bronx Zoological Park, 
New York City. Mr. Loring has made 
field trips in various parts of the United 
States, British America, and Mexico. ‘The 
United States National Museum once sent 
him abroad as a traveling collector of small 
mammals. In three months of field work in 
Sweden, Belgium, Germany, and Switzer- 
land he collected and shipped 900 specimens 
all carefully prepared. ‘This stands as a 
record-breaking field achievement. Men who 
have been in the field with Mr. Loring 
say that it is impossible to discourage him, 
and that his hopefulness and spirit make 

















J. ALDEN LORING. 
(Collector of birds and small mammals.) 


things cheerful on every day that otherwise 
would be a blue day in camp. 

If preparation, enthusiasm, energy, and 
ability to shoot straight, count as they should 
count, the Smithsonian African Expedition 
under the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt 
will be the success that all Americans want 
it to be. The belief is strong that some 
fourteen months hence a natural history con- 
tribution of inestimable value will be received 
by the National Museum. 
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BOXING CALIFORNIA ORANGES 


IMPROVED METHODS 
BY FRANCIS 


(CONSIDER what it would mean to the 

world if there should be such a revolu- 
tion in methods of handling and shipping 
that the finest table grapes, peaches, apricots, 
strawberries, and other delicate but delicious 
horticultural products could be transported 
from their native vineyards, orchards, and 
berry-patches to the remotest markets in per- 
fect condition. A Georgia peach is a luscious 
but a delicate thing. Yet an expert of the 
Department of Agriculture says that it is 
easier to get a ripe Georgia peach from New 
York to London with proper handling than 
it is to get it from Georgia to New York 
under ordinary shipping conditions. 

It may seem at first but a little thing to 
the uninitiated; in reality, it is one of the 
greatest problems of the new century. Set- 
ting aside the benefit to the consumer,—for 
we can all appreciate the advantage of having 
plenty of ripe fruit just as good and probably 
just as cheap as if raised in the country adja- 
cent to one’s place of residence,—consider 
what it would mean to the world’s com- 
merce. Fruit culture at this day is universal, 
so that every section of the country would 
benefit. But some sections are better suited 





FOR SHIPMENT IN AN UP-TO-DATE PACKING-HOUSE. 


OF FRUIT-HANDLING. 
JOHN DYER. 


to fruit-growing than others, and certain 
fruits grow well or attain their best perfec- 
tion only in certain localities. Pre-eminent 
in fruit growing is California; but Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Colorado, Arizona, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Delaware, Florida, 
Texas, Louisiana, and all the rest of the 
States and Territories also produce fruit. 
The apples of the Shenandoah Valley divide 
the favor of the public with those from Ore- 
gon’s Rogue River Valley, and the peaches 
of Georgia and Delaware and Michigan and 
Colorado fight for supremacy in the markets 
with those from California. In certain lines 
the latter State is easily first, yet, with all of 
its advantages of soil and climate, it has al- 
ways been a problem how to get California’s 
fruit crop to market in a condition fit for 
consumption. The perishable quality of ripe, 
or even of partially ripe, fruit has always 
been apparent, and so it came that the grow- 
ers and shippers felt themselves compelled to 
rely on sending to market unripe fruit in 
refrigerator cars attached to fast freight or 
express trains, resulting in placing before the 
consumer an unsatisfactory article at such a 
heavy cost for handling, icing, and trans- 
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portation that the grower was held fortunate 
if he had anything at all left for himself after 
paying the bills charged up -against him. 
Added to this was a constant loss from decay 
in transit, which was often a heavier tax 
than any other on the receipts. 

While the value of the fresh fruit crop has 
grown until it is represented by hundreds of 
millions of dollars, the marketing of it has 
gone on for many years with no improvement 
of importance except quicker transportation 
and the adoption of refrigerating and cooling 
devices. There came a limit to development 
on these lines, and then the progressive hor- 
ticulturists of California and Florida, care- 
fully inquiring into the reasons why they 
failed to make the profit that seemed possible 
with oranges, peaches, and other fruits so 
cheap at the orchard that they were hardly 
worth the cost of picking, and selling at 5 
cents and more for individual fruits in New 
York, decided that one prime reason for fail- 
ure to get their share of the profit lay in the 
decay of the fruit in transit. This was long 
after distrust of the middleman led to the 
organization of the California fruit-growers’ 
exchanges for the marketing of their own 
fruit. The exchanges helped but they did 
not cure all the troubles of the growers; so 
the Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was called on, and in response to the 
appeal of the citrus fruit-growers he sent out 
experts to investigate the matter. That was 
the beginning. The details, worked out pain- 
fully, scientifically, accurately, untiringly, by 
trained men from the Department of Agri- 
culture, can be had by any one who cares to 
ask for the reports made by them to their 
chief. The results are what the public and 
the growers care for; and the results are of 
the very highest importance. 

Like many other scientific discoveries, that 
relating to the proper methods of handling 
and marketing fresh fruit seems very simple 
when it is known, yet it took careful study 
before the facts were disclosed. ‘The secret, 
briefly, consists in careful handling to avoid 
injuring the fruit before shipment, proper and 
uniform cooling before shipment, and co-ordi- 
nation by the various agencies having the fruit 
in charge from the time it leaves the orchard 
until it gets to the consumer. Under the 


time-honored system still chiefiy in practice 
the orchardist felt that he had done his part 
when he delivered his fruit to the transporta- 
tion company; the latter took the fruit and 
conveyed it in refrigerated cars to its desti- 
nation. feeling that its task was properly 
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fulfilled. The selling agent or produce-man 
disposed of it to the best advantage, deduct- 
ing losses from decay, and felt that his work 
was complete. The producer received his re- 
port of losses from rot more or less incredu- 
lously, and felt that there was bad manage- 
ment or dishonesty of which he was the vic- 
tim. No one was conscious of wrong meth- 
ods. It was a puzzling problem, but the 
Department of Agriculture set out to solve it, 

Some of the first work done to ascertain 
causes of decay in fruit was at the Geneva 
Experiment Station in New York, in charge 
of Prof. N. P. Hedrick. The object was to 
ascertain whether apples grown in highly 
cultivated orchards had better keeping quali- 
ties than those from orchards which were 
sodded. These experiments were carried on 
for three or four years, and satisfied the 
department that while apples from grass- 
grown orchards were more highly colored, 
those from cultivated orchards kept better. 


HANDLING NEW YORK PEARS FOR EXPORT. 


Next there was started an investigation of 
conditions governing the export of Bartlett 
pears from western New York, in 1902. The 
problem to be met was how to prevent a glut 
due to an immense production of Bartlett 
pears for several successive years from Michi- 
gan eastward to the Atlantic Coast, and espe- 
cially in western New York. Commercial 
exports of pears were failures because the 
fruit, packed in barrels, arrived in London 
overripe and the effort to ship abroad was 
practically abandoned, although California 
pears, shipped in boxes and _half-boxes, ar- 
rived in London in fair condition. The 
Government experts took up the question, 
and shipped a fifty-barrel lot of pears from 
Niagara County, New York, to London. The 
fruit reached its destination in fair condition 
and netted a good profit. The next year 
pears were shipped in carload lots, some in 
barrels and some in boxes and _half-boxes. 
The fruit in boxes fetched the highest price 
of any carload shipped that year from Niag- 
ara County, so that the commercial shippers 
were encouraged to step in, and they devel- 
oped a large export business in Bartlett pears. 
The experts under Mr. Powell continued 
their experimental work in storage, and dis- 
covered that the failure of the fruit to carry 
well in barrels was due to the fact that there 
was too large a mass of fruit to cool quickly 
and uniformly. After storage the fruit 
around the outside of the barrel was found to 
be sound, while that in the center was over- 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF FRUIT-HANDLING, 


























HAULING PEACHES FOR SHIPMENT. 


(A packing-house in the Georgia fruit district.) 


ripe. As the fruit softened it became more 
compact, allowing the sound fruit to shake 
about with resulting bruises, from which rot 
developed. 

As a result of these experiments there has 
been a wider sale for Bartletts with no glut 
of fruit in the American markets. Of course, 
it is recognized that pressure from California 
has decreased because of the pear blight, but, 
on the other hand, whenever the market is 
high enough to warrant it, pears are shipped 
to London with good success. The with- 
drawal of New York pears from the markets 
of the Middle West has been a great benefit 
to Michigan, which State now supplies the 
bulk of the Bartletts consumed in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and all 
the upper part of the Mississippi Valley, and 
the market for winter apples has been simi- 
larly benefited. 


COOLING GEORGIA PEACHES IN TRANSIT. 


Encouraged by the success achieved in the 
Northern fruit fields, the Department of 
Agriculture turned its attention to the Geor- 
gia peach situation. In Georgia the peach 
crop, ranging from 1500 to 5000 carloads, 


ripens mostly in July, and it reaches market 
practically within a period of four weeks. 
Evidently it is of great importance that the 
crop shall be distributed as widely as possi- 
ble in order to prevent a glut in any market. 
This is made more difficult by the humidity 
usually prevailing when the fruit ripens. To 
prevent the growth of fungi, particularly the 
brown rot, which is more rapid when humid- 
ity prevails, it has been found necessary to 
cool the fruit quickly and uniformly. For- 
merly this was attempted by putting the 
freshly picked fruit in refrigerator cars, but 
in studying the temperature of the fruit at 
different points in transit the fact was shown 
that while the lower tiers were cooled quick- 
ly, the upper tiers cooled much more slowly. 
In consequence, the upper tiers continued to 
ripen after the lower tiers were almost at 
freezing point, and on arrival of the fruit at 
its destination the upper tiers of boxes con- 
tained a large proportion of overripe fruit 
while the lower tiers contained fruit which 
was in first-class condition. It was deter- 
mined that the reason for this was that the 
ice capacity of the cars was insufficient to cool 
the entire carload quickly enough to stop 
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ripening in transit. 
strated the fact that with quick cooling the 
ripening in transit could be greatly reduced, 
the temperature would be maintained at a 
uniform degree, and the fruit would arrive 
in much better condition. Formerly the only 
way known to the growers to prevent exces- 
sive decay in transit was to pick the fruit be- 
fore it was matured, which lowers the whole- 
someness and attractiveness of the fruit, and 
hinders the widening of the market. 


THE DEPARTMENT'S REFRIGERATING CAR. 


A serious difficulty in the way of applying 
the principles evolved by the department’s 
experts is that the growers have not yet 
reached the stage of having cooling plants, 
and the question of cost, where the plants 
could be used for such a short time each year 
is a serious one. The Department of Agri- 
culture is having built a refrigerator car 
which is really a miniature refrigerating 
plant in a car, for use in the field where the 
fruit is picked and packed. Whether the 
fruit should be cooled before or after loading, 
and other details, are still to be worked out. 
Mr. Wm. A. Taylor, who has charge of the 
field investigation work, says that the benefit 
to date is to emphasize the importance of 
getting the fruit quickly into an iced car. 
Formerly there was no hurry in handling. 
Sometimes, now, when the humidity and heat 
are great, shippers will not put the full load 
into the car, thereby reducing the total heat 
to be withdrawn from the fruit, and when 
the fruit reaches its destination the top tiers, 
which are ripest, are sold first. 


Experiments demon- 
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HELPING CALIFORNIA ORANGE-GROWERS, 





It was after these investigations had satis. | 
fied the officials and scientists of the Depart. | 


ment of Agriculture that they were on the 
right track, that they decided to take up sim- 
ilar work in California, where three-fourths 


of the orange-growers were united in the ex- — 


changes, enabling experiments to be carried 
on with a unanimity of purpose not attain- 
able where every man was working out his 
own destiny in his own primitive way. Mr. 
G. Harold Powell was assigned to this work 
as pomologist in charge of fruit transporta- 
tion and storage investigations. Under Mr. 
Powell’s direction this work was carried on 
in all parts of the citrus belt, especially in 
Riverside, which has 20,000 acres of citrus 
fruits and is in the very center of the citrus 
industry. It was due, in fact, to Mr. J. H. 
Reed, a Riverside grower, that this work was 
undertaken at all. And the orange industry 
certainly was worth succoring, for there were 
75,000 acres devoted to it in California by 
between 5000 and 6000 orchardists, who an- 
nually send to market some 30,000 carloads 
of fruit, or about 10,000,000 boxes, worth at 

wholesale something like $30,000,000. 
Under the scientific investigation by Mr. 
Powell and his staff of assistants, whose de- 
ductions were finally made from results noted 
in about 500 shipments of oranges to New 
York, handled in different ways, it was dem- 
onstrated that decay in oranges was due al- 
most entirely to careless, ignorant and un- 
skillful handling. It was shown that unin- 
jured fruit under fairly favorable conditions 
was practically immune to 











decay. Once the tender 
skin ‘of the orange was 
punctured or abraded, de- 
cay set in. . Then Mr. 
Powell showed by actual 
tests that from 10 to 40 
per cent. of the fruit was 
damaged either by thorn 
bruises, by the clippers 
used in cutting it from 
the trees, or by gravel in 
the boxes before it left 
the orchard. Growers 
found it hard to believe 
that the injuries shown 
them, usually slight, con- 
demned the fruit to de- 
cay, but this was proved 

















EXPERIMENTAL PRECOOLING PLANT, USED AT LOS ANGELES, CAL., TO 
LOWER THE TEMPERATURE OF ORANGES BEFORE SHIPMENT. 


by hundreds of actual tests 
in which the growers 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF FRUIT-HANDLING. 




















A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE CALIFORNIA CITRUS BELT, 


(Palms and olive trees in the foreground, orange orchards in the middle distance, and snow-covered moun- 
tains hemming the valley in.) 


and shippers participated. Several boxes full 
of the damaged fruit and several others filled 
with fruit apparently perfect would be stored 
under conditions similar to those that would 
obtain in a car during transit to market, and 
at the end of two weeks most of the oranges 
in the damaged lot would be found decayed, 
while in the undamaged lot there would be 
no decay except in a very few specimens, 
where the fungus growth would be found 
centered in a wound so small that it had been 
overlooked when the fruit had been selected 
for the test. By making actual tests like 
these, Mr. Powell compelled the growers to 
locate the blame for rotted fruit where it 
belonged. 

With the cause of the trouble located, it 
became a question whether that cause could 
be eliminated. Naturally opinions differed. 
Some of the more progressive growers deter- 
mined that there should be more care in pick- 
ing and packing. In orchards where the 
proportion of damaged fruit had been from 
10 to 30 per cent., that proportion was re- 
duced with better methods to 2 or 3 per 
cent., and in certain instances to less than 1 
per cent. The increased cost of the better 
work was but a trifle compared with the 
benefits. 

One man who had invested over $100,000 
in orange groves had been losing about 40 per 
cent. of his shipments through decay, and the 


trade had grown so suspicious of his brand 
that it did not care to handle it. He called 
on Mr. Powell, who told him that his meth- 
ods were all wrong, and going with him from 
the tree where the fruit was being picked 
through every step of the work to the final 
shipment of the loaded car, he showed how 
improvement could be made. That man had 
the courage to stop all operations in the mid- 
dle of the season, alter the equipment of his 
packing-house and the manner of handling 
fruit, and when he began again to ship, his 
fruit jumped to the top of the market and 
remained there for the entire season. 

Formerly every grower picked and sent 
his fruit to the packing-house, if he belonged 
to an exchange, and was credited with the 
weight due him in each grade after the ex- 
change had graded it. In the settlement he 
got his pro rata of the returns. Mr. Powell 
found that some growers turned in fruit free 
from wounds or abrasions; others turned in 
fruit 50 per cent. or more of which was dam- 
aged by the clippers or otherwise. He also 
found that some pickers did not damage the 
fruit, while others jabbed, cut, and slashed 
half of what they handled. As a result of 
this discovery, the exchanges have taken 
charge of the picking; they furnish help when 
required, and it is all done systematically, 
with care, with some more expense, but with 
much better financial results. 
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But, important as it was, this was only the 
first step. As the result of further investi- 
gations it was found that in the packing- 
houses, equipped often with complex and ex- 
tensive machinery for grading, washing, 
brushing, packing, and boxing oranges, the 
fruit was further damaged by the processes 
used. Once convinced of this fact, a general 
overhauling and even rebuilding of the pack- 
ing-houses began. .During the past year 
alone, this work has been carried on at an 
expense of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Another fact demonstrated was that the 
temperature of fruit at the time of shipment 
was of the greatest importance. Experiments 
to determine this were made on an extensive 
scale. It was shown that in a cool, dry at- 
mosphere even injured fruit will carry a long 
distance before showing signs of decay, and 
uninjured fruit will keep indefinitely. The 
effect of loading fruit already at a high tem- 
perature from warm packing-houses into un- 
cooled cars was carefully watched. Fruit 
delivered without being heated and kept as 
cool as practicable until loaded in the car, 
and other fruit artificially cooled to thirty- 
five or forty degrees before loading, were 
tested, with significant results. These ex- 
periments were repeated until there was no 
possible question of the reduced amount of 
decay when the fruit was started on its long 
journey at a low temperature. For four sea- 
sons, with the co-operation of growers and 
transportation companies, test cars were sent 
on under these varying conditions as to tem- 
perature when started, often with an expert 
attending the train, carefully noting the tem- 
perature at frequent intervals, until the fruit 
reached its destination. ‘The important de- 
duction was that precooled fruit suffered 
much less decay than that not precooled. 
Another result was to explode the fallacy 
that it was necessary to keep fruit in the 
packing-houses for several days before ship- 
ping to “cure” it and improve its snipping 
qualities. The fruit is now shipped as soon 
as possible after it is picked, and so perfect 
is the system of the packers that if it be found 
at ten o’clock that the fruit is coming in too 
fast, picking can be stopped in all the or- 
chards before twelve. 

Primarily, the gain to the most careful 
growers, according to estimates made by the 
best business men among them, from the more 
careful and intelligent handling of their fruit, 
has been from 25 cents to $1 a box; but to 
average the small growers with the big, and 
the careless with the careful, the average 
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saving would be less. However, with an 
annual pack of 10,000,000 boxes, it would be 
needful to save but 10 cents on each box to 
make the benefit to the whole industry reach 
a round million dollars every year. 

It is small wonder that the orange-grow- 
ers, packers, and shippers, and, in fact, the 
whole business community of California, are 
grateful to the Government and to Mr. 
Powell and ‘his able associates for research 
work which inures so greatly to their benefit. 

Secondarily, of course, the gain from these 
investigations must inure to all humanity; 
for their effect will be far-reaching. The 
work done in the interest of the orange- 
growers but followed the general lines Mr. 
Powell had laid down in the similar investi- 
gation he undertook to learn about the causes 
of decay in apples in cold storage. He is now 
investigating causes of decay in California 
peaches and table grapes. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH OTHER CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS. 


California has nearly 8,000,000 peach 
trees in orchard, and in one year it has 
shipped East 1946 carloads of fresh peaches, 
the gross value of which was about $20,000,- 
000. The shipments of table grapes from 
California now amount to about 3500 car- 
loads a year, but the shippers say that if the 
fruit could be delivered in all parts of the 
United States in a perfectly sound condition 
the shipments might easily reach 10,000 car- 
loads annually. This problem of transporta- 
tion is now being solved. From the research 
work already accomplished it is pretty defi- 
nitely settled that decay in grapes begins in 
split or broken berries, and that if there be 
no mechanical abrasion of the berry or stem, 
due to improper methods of handling and 
preparing for market, the spores of the mold 
which causes decay cannot find lodgment for 
propagation. 

Experiments with grapes, both as to cold 
storage and transportation, were continued 
all through the season of 1908. Experiments 
already conducted have demonstrated that 
with careful handling grapes will keep from 
two to four months longer than when han- 
dled under ordinary conditions. 

With such promising beginnings, it is 
probable that the aid of scientific investiga- 
tors will be invoked by growers and shippers 
of fruit and vegetables everywhere for the 
extension of markets and the annihilation 
of seasons in what now are “ seasonable 
products.” 
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THE TRAMP. 


BY GUSTAVUS MYERS. 


HE tramp question has been for fifty 
years an apparently unsolvable one in 
America. It need hardly be said that the 
administration of law has not been able to 
cope with it. Workhouses, jails, and prisons 
have not diminished the number of tramps. 
Charitable societies long ago gave up in de- 
spair all idea of attempting to settle the ques- 
tion either by the ordinary or extraordi- 
nary methods of charity. ‘To the railroads 
the tramp problem has been an ever-present 
and a very serious one. It is estimated that 
the railroad corporations of the United States 
suffer an annual loss of $25,000,000 by rea- 
son of the depredations, intentional or un- 
intentional, of the army of tramps. ‘This, 
at any rate, was the estimate made by Major 
Pangborn, representing President Murray, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, at the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections at Minneapolis in June, 1907. 

This $25,000,000 yearly loss represents 
property destroyed or taken in one form or 
another. The losses are continuous from 
explosions or flames due to careless lighting 
of fires by tramps. Robberies, obstruction 
of tracks, interference with signals, stopping 
of trains, injuring and frequent killing of 
employees, and wrecks which entail large 
immediate loss and heavy suits for damages, 
—these are some of the disastrous results of 
the doings of tramps. The immense num- 
ber of tramps trespassing upon railroads, and 
the fatalities which overtake many of them, 
may be judged from the fact that in a pe- 
riod of five years recently 23,964 trespassers 
were killed and 25,236 injured while steal- 
ing rides on railroads. Most of them were 
tramps. 


MORE THAN HALF A MILLION VAGRANTS. 


It is conservatively estimated that there 
is an army of at least 500,000 tramps in the 
United States. This figure is calculated by 
taking as a basis the number of tramps killed 
on the railroads every year and multiplying 
it by the proportion of train men killed in 
the year compared to the total number of 
train men employed. But it is entirely prob- 
able that the number at present reaches 
nearer a million than 500,000. The recent 


industrial depression added large accessions. 
Reports from railway agents throughout the 
country show that never in the history of the 
railroads was so large a number of tramps 
met with. 

A large proportion are youths ranging 
from sixteen to twenty-one years of age. Be- 
ginning with a yearning for adventure, about 
one-half quit the nomadic life and return 
home, or settle down, while the remaining 
half become inveterate tramps and gradually 
tend from vagrancy into a career of crime 
or semi-crime. A very large percentage of 
tramps, however, are adults and comprise 
every species from men who will not work 
or who have become chronically unfitted for 
work, to those who are innocent victims of 
downright adversity. 

Both the charitable societies and the rail- 
road corporations have long desired some 
practicable method of dealing effectively with 
all aspects of the tramp problem. If it could 
be done the charitable societies would be re- 
lieved of a burdensome drain upon their time 
and resources, and railroads would benefit by 
the stoppage of the great losses and annoy- 
ances to which they have been subjected, 
while from a humanitarian standpoint the 
tramp would be given an opportunity to re- 
gain his standing in society. Hitherto all 
experiments have failed. The committing of 
the tramp as a vagrant to the workhouse or 
jail is, of course, an old method. Moore re- 
cent expedients are the municipal lodging- 
houses and work-yards run by charitable 
societies. ‘These, while of some effect, have 
been utterly impotent, considering the prob- 
lem as a whole. 

The charitable societies and the railroads 
believe that they have at last come upon a 
plan which is quite certain to prove effi- 
cacious. This plan is a transplanting, with 
certain modifications suitable to American 
conditions, of the tramp colony idea already 
in force in Holland, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land. Since the instituting of these colonies 
vagrancy has been unknown in those coun- 
tries, and although they have certain features 
which cannot well be adopted in this coun- 
try, the general plan of these European ex- 
periments will be followed. 
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THE GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS OF THE STATE 


(In this colony. according to the latest official report, issued in 1900, there were 4103 inmates, of whom 


NEW YORK’S PROPOSED COLONIES. 


The first step toward the establishment of 
tramp colonies in America has been taken in 
New York. Such public-spirited men as 
Edmond Kelly, R. Fulton Cutting, Robert 
W. de Forest, Samuel J. Barrows, and oth- 
ers have joined with all of the charitable 
societies and the railroad lines in drawing 
up a bill which has been introduced in the 
Legislature. That this bill will become a 
law, if not at this session of the Legislature, 
eventually, is regarded as certain. Railroad 
corporations which have so powerful an in- 
fluence at Albany have enthusiastically 
pledged their support. In fact, their attor- 
neys assisted in drawing up the bill and in 
suggesting some of its most important fea- 
tures. ‘The New York Central, the Erie, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and other railroads have definitely and 
specifically given assurance that they will do 
their utmost to have the colony system estab- 
lished. It is more than likely that it will 
be introduced throughout the United States. 

What are the provisions of this bill? The 


measure appropriates $750,000 to establish 
three tramp colonies, one near New York 
City, the second in the neighborhood of Al- 
bany, and the third in the vicinity of Buffalo. 
Part of this fund, it is proposed, will be used 
in buying sufficient areas of waste land for 
the colonies, and the remainder for the erec- 
tion of necessary buildings. ‘The Governor 
is to appoint five men who shall constitute a 
Board of Trustees of Labor Colonies, and 
who are to serve without pay. This provi- 
sion is intended to obviate purely political 
appointments and to secure competent ofh- 
cials. These colonies, the bill sets forth, are 
to be devoted to the detention, reformation, 
and instruction of persons convicted of 
vagrancy, habitual drunkenness, and viola- 
tion of section 426 of the Penal Code. This 
section, it may be noted, is the particular one 
covering offenses against railroads, such as 
trespassing, theft, and other crimes. All 
three colonies are to be places of compulsory 
detention. Magistrates are to have the full 
power of fixing the duration of sentence, al- 
though no sentence is to exceed two years. 
Any inmate will be able to get a parole upon 
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TRAMP COLONY AT MERXPLAS, BELGIUM. 
806 were invalids. 


giving proofs of good behavior and if the 
trustees are convinced that he will not vio- 
late the law. But if any tramp attempts to 
escape from the colony in which he is con- 
fined, he is to be subject to a term in State 
prison for a period of from one to three years. 

The colonies are te be more agricultural 
than industrial. The aim will be to subor- 
dinate the industrial features to the agricul- 
tural. Competition with free labor will be 
strictly avoided. Waste land will be re- 
claimed and cultivated as truck gardens. It 
is believed that the large cities are able to 
absorb so much produce that these gardens 
will not interfere with the trade of small 
farmers. Probably the entire product of the 
colonies may be supplied to State institutions. 
Every inmate is to be paid for his labor, and 
the cumulative amount given to him when 
he is released. ‘This compensation, it is pro- 
vided, shall be based upon the pecuniary 
value of the work performed and “ also on 
the willingness, industry, and good conduct ” 
of the inmate. In place of other penalties 
and punishments the superintendent of each 
colony is empowered to maintain a system 
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The total area of the colony at Merxplas is 592.6 hectares, or approximately 1464 acres.) 


of fines to be imposed at his discretion. Any 
tramp who violates the terms of his condi- 
tional release is to forfeit all that he has 
earned. 


EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE. 


One of the most important provisions is 
that allowing the trustees to appoint as ad- 
viser any person who has acted in the same 
capacity in any similar institution outside of 
the United States. In Europe a number of 
tramp colonies are in successful operation, 
and it is the intention to engage an expert 
from one of them to initiate a similar system 
here. Mr, Edmond Kelly, who for years 
has been studying these European colonies 
and has personally visited all of them, says 
that “if American legislatures were to take 
the matter in hand vagabondage and all its 
attending evils would disappear like magic 
from American soil,—as it has already dis- 
appeared in Holland, Belgium, and Swit- 
zerland ; and not only have labor colonies rid 
the streets and highways of tramps in Hol- 
land and Belgium, but they have done so in- 
expensively in Switzerland.” Mr. Kelly 
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goes on: “If, therefore, by the introduction 
of labor colonies the community can be re- 
lieved of the enormous expense in money and 
human life that attends on the present tramp 
system and if incidentally the 
youths who constitute a large percentage of 
the present tramp army can be rescued, and 
out of the remainder all who are capable of 
reform can be reformed; if, too, the substitu- 
tion of the labor colonies for workhouses 
and almshouses can greatly diminish the 
dreariness and expense of the institutions 
; . it seems as though the experiment 
ought to be tried.” 

In many respects these Continental tramp 
colonies have been so successful that Eng- 
land recently sent a commission to investi- 
gate and report on them. But it is well un- 
derstood, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, that a number of their features are 
not suitable to American conditions. 

It was Holland which first took the in- 
itiative of establishing tramp colonies, and 
it was in that country where it was first 
proved that labor colonies could be used in 
ridding the streets and highways of tramps. 
One serious defect, however, in the Dutch 
system is the absence of measures designed 
distinctively to reform the inmates. The 
Belgium colony system has also its disadvan- 
tages along with its advantages. It is a di- 


rect outgrowth of the Holland system. The 
Belgian colonies at Merxplas are chiefly in- 
Agriculture occupies a minor part. 


dustrial. 
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But they are very remarkable institutions 
and invaluable as object-lessons. 


BELGIUM'S INDUSTRIAL COLONIES. 


Practically every trade is carried on at 
Merxplas. ‘“‘ The enormous buildings,” says 
Mr. Kelly, “of which Merxplas is. com- 
posed, are the work of the vagabonds. They 
have built the gas house and the machines 
used on the place, including -the most deli- 
cate electrical apparatus. It was among the 
vagabonds that were found the architects 
who drew up plans for the buildings, the 
draughtsmen who furnished the designs for 
their carpets, and the sculptors who modeled 
the statues that decorate their chapel. Every 
kind of weaving is done at Merxplas, from 
the commonest to the most perfected. ‘Tiles, 
too, are manufactured there of every degree 
of quality and style; also wagons, buttons, 
bags, and a great variety of other articles.” 
Merxplas is a very large colony, accommo- 
dating from five to six thousand inmates. 

It is recognized that the Merxplas system 
could not be introduced into the United 
States. The establishment of such an indus- 
trial colony here would bring it into instant 
and intense conflict with the labor unions. 
Moreover, the disciplinary system of military 
surveillance there is not considered com- 
patible with American ideas. Still further, 
the labor at Merxplas is exploited by out- 
side contractors who thus get articles manu- 
factured cheaply and sell them at dear 
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THE MODEL PRISON FOR REFRACTORY TRAMPS IN THE WITZWYL COLONY IN SWITZERLAND. 
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TRAMPS WORKING ON THE ROAD IN THE TRAMP COLONY AT WITZWYL, SWITZERLAND, 


prices to the public. Another ground for 
criticism is the fact that an industrial col- 
ony demands skilled labor, while the greater 
part of the army of tramps is unskilled. 


FARMING PREFERRED TO MANUFACTURING. 


“ Although,” Mr. Kelly comments, “ the 
opinion largely prevails that manufacture is 
more profitable than agriculture, yet on a 
careful examination of the subject it will be 
found that while land is a difficult thing 
from which to derive income, it is an easy 
thing from which to derive nourishment. 
Thus agriculture is better suited to a colony 
of tramps than manufacture. To make 
money out of manufacture, it is essential that 
the labor employed be skilled, whereas it is 
possible to get a livelihood out of land with 
labor that is unskilled. Agriculture, there- 
fore, is better suited to tramp colonies than 
manufacture.” Finally Mr. Kelly urges that 
wherever the industrial element predomi- 
nates over the agricultural there will in- 


evitably be a temptation to sacrifice reform ~ : 


to finance. 

The Swiss tramp colonies are regarded as 
much more approaching the ideal. ‘The laws 
of the different cantons separate the genuine 
unemployed from the thieves, loafers, and 
shiftless. Fourteen of the twenty-two can- 


tons are embraced in the Swiss Intercantonal 
Union of Travelers’ relief book. This book 
sets forth all of the facts necessary to iden- 
tify its bearer and certify to his good faith. 
Its possession enables him to travel through 
the fourteen cantons without any work what- 
ever being exacted from him. ‘The intro- 
duction of this passport feature in America, 
however, is not considered advisable or de- 
sirable. 


METHODS ADOPTED IN SWITZERLAND. 


In Switzerland it gives the real unem- 
ployed wanderer a legal method of proving 
his good faith. All other vagrants are com- 
mitted to the tramp colonies, municipally 
those of Witzwyl and Tannenhof. But these 
two colonies afte of a very different _compo- 
sition. That of Witzwyl is a forced or com- 
pulsory cantonal labor colony, while Tan- 
nenhof is a free colony originally started by 
individual philanthropists, but now a can- 
tonal institution. 

Although these colonies have workshops, 
they are both essentially agricultural. The 
workshops are of a secondary importance, 
and are only intended to utilize the labor of 
inmates who are specially fitted for indus- 
trial services or unfitted for agricultural 
work.’ Witzwyl particularly is the radical 
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opposite of the Belgian colony at Merxplas. 
At Witzwyl the inmates do not work in 
squads. ‘The surveillants are not armed nor 
are they military; they are chosen from among 
the inmates and work among them. ‘There 
is an entire absence of the military discipline 
which characterizes the. Belgian colony. 
Every inmate has a cell to himself in which 
he is locked at night. These cells are lighted 
by electricity, and the inmates are encour- 
aged to decorate them as they please in order 
to impart a homelike appearance. During 
the working hours conversation is freely al- 
lowed, while the presence of a surveillant 
keeps it from branching into forbidden chan- 
nels. If an inmate is refractory he is pun- 
ished by being put in a cell in which he must 
sleep on a hard plank instead of on a bed. 
As for those who are incorrigibly bad they 
are brought by the director before a magis- 
trate and sent to the penitentiary. Deserv- 
ing inmates get five francs a month clear. 

The Witzwyl colony yields a yearly profit 
to the canton of Berne of about 87,000 francs 
($16,800). ‘“ This excellent result,” says 
Mr. Kelly, “is due to the fact that the di- 
rector is a skilled farmer. Witzwyl, before 
it was purchased by the canton of Berne, was 
exploited by a company at a loss so great 
that the company failed, and it was put up at 
public auction. Mr. Kellerhals, by the appli- 
cation to this domain of sound agricultural 
methods, has made it pay. The ex- 
penses of surveillance disappear in view of 
the fact that the surveillants earn their salary 
by working with the inmates.” 


REFORMATORY FEATURES. 


But the benefits of the Witzwyl colony do 
not end here. The results have proved that 
the colony not only manages to pay its ex- 
penses and make a profit, but it also reforms 
those who are susceptible to reformative in- 
fluences. “The method is one of great sim- 
plicity. At the expiration of their term the 
inmates are offered the alternative of either 
working for a period at the free colony of 
Tannenhof, which has no penal restrictions 
of any kind, or of working in one of the 
numerous small colonies which the director 
has established in the vicinity of Witzwyl. 


The Tannenhof colony includes not only 
vagrants, but also indigents whom age, ill- 
ness, or accident has unfitted for earning 
their living in the competitive market. The 
sub-colonies are run by employing farmers. 
Here the inmates eat with their employers; 
are allowed to smoke; are not confined in 
cells and have many freedoms. Recently the 
director of the Witzwyl colony has begun a 
system of reconstituting reformed inmates 
having families by furnishing them with a 
cottage surrounded with a small plot of land 
for the cultivation of vegetables. The charge 
tor the cottage is eighty francs a year. Some 
of these families have already proved that it 
is possible not only to support themselves, but 
to save money. 


COMPETITION WITH FREE LABOR. 


“The problem,” reports Mr. Kelly, “ of 
how to avoid injurious competition with free 
labor is essentially a local one, and can only 
be solved by every colony for itself. At 
Witzwyl it is solved by selling produce not 
in the neighborhood, but by contract with 
distant hotels, and by growing beetroots, 
which competes with French and not with 
Swiss farmers, who do not grow them. In 
America the same thing could be accom- 
plished by selling in large or distant markets, 
or by growing produce not grown in the 
neighborhood.” 

The experiment of establishing tramp col- 
onies in the United States is one that all 
humanitarians are looking forward to with 
deepest interest. Of course, there are those 
who insist that the tramp is a product more 
or less of the present social and industrial 
conditions, that these colonies will be make- 
shifts at best, and that a radical change must 
be made in existing conditions themselves. 
These criticisms can well be anticipated. 
Nevertheless, whatever the point of view, 
whether radical or -conservative, it will 
doubtless be agreed by all elements that the 
experiment is well worth the trial. One of 
its main qualifications is that it is an imme- 
diate attempt at solving this tragic problem, 
and for this reason will undoubtedly have 
the support of persons of all views who de- 
sire to see some practical remedy in operation. 
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THE NEW UNION AMONG THE STATES. 





BY W J McGEE. 


(Secretary United States Inland Waterways Commission; member National Conservation 
Commission. ) 


"THREE recent: expressions may be re- 
garded as signs of the times and indi- 
cations of national progress. 

The first was the report of the Inland 
Waterways Commission, approved and trans- 
mitted by the President in February, 1908. It 
recognized the essential unity and interstate 
character of the navigable and source streams 
of the country; recommended their improve- 
ment in the interests of the people through 
co-operation of the federal Government with 
States, municipalities, communities, corpora- 
tions, and individuals; and proposed a con- 
ference of State executives with experts on 
waters and related resources. 

The second expression was the Conference 
of Governors with the President in May last, 
and the unanimous declaration that (among 
other interstate relations) “in the use of nat- 
ural resources the independent States are in- 
terdependent, and bound together by ties of 
mutual benefits, responsibilities, and duties.” 
Forty-six Governors of States and Territories 
took part in this unique conference, a few 
only being withheld from personal attend- 
ance by illness or pressing official demands; 
all concurred in the declaration. 

The third expression was the joint confer- 
ence in December last between the National 
Conservation Commission and some thirty 
State conservation commissions, including a 
score of Governors. A formal report was 
adopted indorsing the principle of interstate 
interest in the natural resources, and recom- 
mending to the respective legislative bodies 
the policy of co-operation between States and 
nation. ‘This report, with the indorsement 
of the President, is soon to be published. 

The conferences between Governors mark 
a new departure in American history. Still 
more significant is the underlying motive; 
for it marks an awakening of the public con- 
science to the permanent needs of the people, 
and a stirring of a sense of trusteeship in the 
guardians of public interest. Viewed broad- 
ly in the light of national progress, the first 
expression was a call to action; the second 
was a declaration of interdependence among 
the States, worthy to rank with the Declara- 


tion of Independence by the Colonies; the 
third was a proclamation of union among the 
States, one breathing full life into the per- 
fectly modeled form of the Constitution. 

Hitherto this nation has been a prodigal. 
The pioneer born into economy and thrift 
entered into the far country, and found it 
full of all things needful, quick to respond 
to all demands; and he squandered the abun- 
dant substance beyond all precedent in the 
history of peoples. Happily wiser than his 
prototype, he begins to see that the sources 
are not boundless, and that unless they are 
conserved the day of husks will surely dawn. 
So the prodigal has arisen,—not to return 
impoverished unto the paternal protection, 
but, instead, to avert the traditional fate. 

Largely in response to the call, the States 
and nation have made a rough inventory of 
resources. 


WHAT IS LEFT OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN? 


Of the public land, some 375,000,000 
acres, or one-sixth of the original territory, 
remain,—but nearly every acre is too arid 
for settlement on the original plan. Of State 
land the amount is limited, save swamp and 
overflow tracts that can hardly be settled by 
individual effort. Over 75,000,000 acres of 
wet lands might be reclaimed to form homes 
for 10,000,000 people, while 40,000,000 or 
50,000,000 acres of arid lands might be irri- 
gated to sustain as many more; but this can- 
not be done by individual or family pioneer- 
ing, and must be done, if at all, either at col- 
lective cost in the public interest, or by cor- 
porate enterprise for personal interest. No 
longer is Uncle Sam “ rich enough to give 
us all a farm’; his princely possession of a 
century past is already given; hereafter land 
must be re-made before the giving,—or else 
it must be bought from private interests at 
monopoly price. 


THE SHAMEFUL WASTE OF WATER. 


The fresh waters which render the coun- 
try habitable have been measured. ‘They are 
derived wholly from the yearly rainfall (in- 
cluding snow) , averaging thirty inches over the 
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entire surface and aggregating 215,000,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet in quantity, equivalent to 
ten Mississippi rivers. Half the rainfall is 
evaporated ; a third flows into the sea through 
navigable and other streams; and a sixth is 
either consumed by living things or absorbed 
into the earth. Of the three Mississippis go- 
ing down to the sea, some go per cent. flows 
in flood torrents, impeding navigation and 
destroying property to a value reaching over 
a hundred million dollars yearly; and al- 
though hundreds of millions of public money 
have been spent in “ improving ”’ the chan- 
nels so ill-advisedly that river navigation has 
steadily declined, both floods and the correla- 
tive low waters are increasing, while not 
more than 5 per cent. of the volume is util- 
ized for navigation or power. Of the water- 
power available at a cost comparable with 
that of steam installation, a sixth is utilized, 
a twentieth runs over Government dams un- 
used, and the remaining 30,000,000 horse- 
power remains unharnessed,—enough to drive 
every wheel and spindle, propel every train 
and boat, and light every city, town, and vil- 
lage in the country. Nature stores in lakes 
and ponds (including the American portion 
of the Great Lakes) a volume equivalent to 
three years’ rainfall; also, in the first hun- 
dred feet of soil and earth, a volume of 
ground water equal to seven years’ rainfall, 
—enough to form a reservoir some seventeen 
feet deep over the entire country. These 
stores are ill used. 

An eighth of our population, residing in 
cities, have learned that land is merely ap- 
purtenant to water as an ultimate value, and 
have acquired 1,000,000 acres as catchment 
areas in which the waters are protected and 
controlled for human use; while some 6,000,- 
ooo inhabitants draw their water supply from 
lakes and ponds,—and a few are beginning 
to protect these from thoughtless contamina- 
tion or seizure by private interests. Most of 
the remaining four-fifths of our population 
and nearly all our domestic animals derive 
their water supply from springs and perma- 
nent streams or wells fed by the great ground- 
water reservoir, which is at the same time 
the sole support of agriculture and other in- 
dustries and so the chief resource of the na- 
tion. Through deforestation and _ reckless 
cultivation most of the springs and wells of 
the pioneers have failed, and many of the 
clear brooks have run dry or grown foul; 
the figures show that over a great part of the 
country the water-table is lowered from ten 
to fifty feet, that some 10 per cent. of the 
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ground water has been squandered, and that 
the producing industries are progressively 
jeopardized by the waste. A hopeful ray 
shines from the arid region, where water is 
recognized as a resource and viewed as a 
value; $250,000,000 have been expended in 
the control of the waters for irrigation and 
other uses, 13,000,000 acres have been irri- 
gated, and homes have been made for sev- 
eral million settlers. 

Except in arid districts and among munic- 
ipalities controlling their catchment basins, 
the “ twilight zone ” between States and na- 
tion has been widening; both shrank from 
the borders of the forbidding figment, and 
the public interests were neglected by the 
duly constituted trustees of the people. 
Meantime private interests were quickened 
by the neglect; water-fronts and terminals 
passed under monopolistic control, and com- 
merce was driven from the rivers by discrimi- 
nating tariffs; and of late a hydra-headed in- 
terest is arising in the shadowy zone stealthily 
to gain possession of water-power sites by 
shrewd manipulation of legislatures and other 
machinations designed to shackle every indus- 
try and take toll from the commodities re- 
quired in every home. 

The tale of the country’s water,—its rich- 
est natural resource,—is a sorry one. Fortu- 
nately it aided in opening the way for the 
call, the declaration, and the proclamation. 


HOW LONG WILL THE COAL LAST? 


America became a manufacturing nation 
through the large use of coal and iron; and 
now the coal seams and ore beds are meas- 
ured, and the States and the nation are esti- 
mating the probable duration of the supplies. 
We have 1,400,000,000,000 tons of accessible 
coal, of which 480,000,000 were mined in 
1907, and even more in 1908; with 3,840,- 
000,000 tons of high-grade iron ore (of which 
some 50,000,000 were used in 1907), besides 
59,000,000,000 tons of low-grade ore. At 
the currently. increasing rates of extrac- 
tion, the high-grade iron would be exhausted 
soon after the middle of this century, the 
high-grade coal about the middle of the 
next; and it is clear that the time has come 
for checking waste and substituting indus- 
trial methods which will prolong the avail- 
ability of our stores. Now that the need is 
felt, the state of the public mind has changed. 
In past decades each State gloried in her 
imperial wealth and strength much as did 
the monarchy of old, and boasted the inex- 
haustibility of her special resources; to-day 
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the executive and each other citizen of every 
other commonwealth looks askance at the 
boaster, and suggests the wisdom of so using 
his own as not to rob his fellows of the com- 
mon inheritance. . 


THE SLAUGHTER OF OUR FORESTS. 


The forests, too, have been inventoried. 
Of the 850,000,000 acres of woods primeval, 
550,000,000 remain,—chiefly of inferior 
quality. Meantime the consumption of wood 
is three times the rate of timber growth and 
is increasing rapidly, while we waste in log- 
ging and milling and manufacturing two- 
thirds of the average tree as it stood in the 
forest; meantime, too, we permit forest fires 
to do more damage than the axe, entailing 
loss in every direction and yielding benefit 
in none. Worse than all else, the forest dev- 
astation imperils the streams; it generally 
hastens surface run-off, and so robs the 
ground-water reservoir with the springs and 
brooks naturally feeding the rivers during the 
intervals between storms. The tale of wood- 
land wantoning is no less grievous than that 
of the waste of waters; but it was the con- 
current observation of a million citizens on 
the relations between woods and waters that 
at last awakened the public conscience and 
led to the recent expressions of public intent. 


THE EARLY “ STATE-RIGHTS ” SENTIMENT. 


When the American Colonies achieved in- 
dependence, resources were hardly recog- 
nized,—other than the land as a place for 
homes. The forests were obstructions to 
settlement; of iron, a few dozen pounds 
served a well-to-do-family ; of coal none was 
used; and of water there was a redundance, 
with a legal doctrine holding it appurtenant 
to the land and free as air or sunlight. In- 
spired by the ideal of liberty, the colonists 
looked to perpetual independence on the land 
of their life and labors, and the parental sense 
of territorial rights was intensified. “ Land 
of the Pilgrims’ pride, land where our fath- 
ers died”; such was the deep-rooted senti- 
ment. This was the period of States’ rights 
par excellence. 

A decade later questions of interstate and 
foreign commerce arose, and the need for 
military defense became clear. Although land 
alone was deemed a resource, the rivers and 
bays were recognized at once as ways of com- 
merce and as natural bonds of strength; and 
it is not too much to say that the union of 
the independent States under the federal 
Constitution rested on commercial interde- 





pendence through the natural waterways,— 
i. e., that infantile America first effectuated 
the idea that lands are united rather than sev- 
ered by intervening waters. ‘The sense of 
States’ rights indeed remained strong; some 
framers withheld their hands from the Con- 
stitution, and some signed in behalf of their 
States only, on this ground; and the chief 
merit of the Philadelphia conference was the 
shaping of a plan whereby the people were 
enabled to adopt the immortal document writ- 
ten therein despite both independent spirit 
and provincial pride. Even after ratification, 
reaction was expressed during the first Con- 
gress in 1789, notably in the tenth amend- 
ment: “ The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively or to the people ” ; a reser- 
vation which would clearly have been to the 
people solely had the provision been framed 
in the original body. Still the skeleton artic- 
ulated in 1787 and incarnated later by Mar- 
shall’s masterly decisions marked an epoch in 
the mental growth no less than in the mate- 
rial unification of the infant republic. 


INCREASING DEPENDENCE ON NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES. 


Through wise laws, America became a na- 
tion of invention; then of manufacturing, 
with the attendant weighing and measuring; 
and in due course of scientific methods ap- 
plied to practical affairs. Iron was discov- 
ered and mined, and came gradually to be 
recognized as a resource and the iron lands 
as having value because of their contents; and 
now 1200 pounds of high-grade ore are ex- 
tracted yearly for each man, woman, and 
child of our 86,000,000 population. . Coal 
mining began less than a century ago so 
thoughtlessly that the part used was but half 
of that wasted ; within a half-century it came 
to be reckoned as a resource and coal lands 
as possessing other than surface value; now 
for each of our people about six tons is burned 
and nearly three tons wasted each year, and 
an average of between 5 per cent. and 10 per 
cent, of the thermal energy of the coal con- 
sumed is utilized. Meantime the forests were 
cleared, long for the sake of clearing, later for 
the timber which we use from three to ten 
times more freely than other nations,—inci- 
dentally losing from three to twenty times as 
much through fires. For generations the 
timber went with the lands without value 
of its own, but is now reckoned a resource; 
and more than one large private fortune was 
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made through acquiring forests as land before 
the timber was recognized as valuable in it- 
self, and then’ marketing the wood as the 
value grew. ‘The iron and coal and wood 
built our railways, and with them and the 
teeming products of the soil made the nation 
great; and with the growth the age of the 
machine dawned, and more than any other 
folk Americans came to depend on natural 
sources both for the materials and for the 
power employed in a complex industrial life. 
Rapidly as population increases, the consump- 
tion of coal and iron increases more rapidly, 
the use of power more rapidly still. _ It is not 
the growth of population so much as the in- 
creasing use per capita and the continued 
wastes that now threaten perpetuity. 

At first natural and spontaneous, the mate- 
rial development, with the attendant habits 


of measurement and of statement in terms of - 


quantity, fostered the scientific method; and 
now this method has entered into the very 
fiber of thought pertaining to every walk of 
life, and is reaching its highest form in pre- 
vision, or definite foresight in terms of ex- 
perience. Hence the inventory; for the pinch 
is already experienced in advancing prices of 
wood, coal, iron, and land as the stock of 
these commodities diminishes. 


IMPORTANCE OF WATER. 


Now that stock-taking is well begun, it 
has become clear that the prosperity and per- 
petuity of the country no longer rest solely 
on the land, ‘as when the Colonies became in- 
dependent, nor even on the land with the 
waters for commerce, as when the nation took 
form; it has become clear not only that the 
minerals and forests are equally necessary for 
national existence, but that the availability of 
all the other resources is determined by the 
associated water. Without our annual rain- 
fall, the land and the mines would be of no 
avail; with half the land area receiving ten 
Mississippis of rainfall, America’s production 
and capacity for population would be great 
as now, plus the advantage of cheaper trans- 
portation; with twice the rainfall equably 
distributed, productivity and population 
might be more than doubled. Of our 3,000,- 
000 square miles of territory, fully a third,— 
a territory exceeding that of the United King- 
dom, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Denmark,—is practically 
unproductive and nearly uninhabitable by rea- 
son of dearth of water; and hardly anywhere 
does the rainfall reach the optimum for full 
productivity. Now unlike land and its con- 
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tents and ‘products, water is mobile and “~ 
constantly changing in state and place; in - 


bounding States it unites them, and both in 
surface streams and in the ground-water res- 
ervoir it passes freely from State to State. It 
is the prime value which gives their sole worth 
to all other resources; it is acquiring price 
because there is not enough for all; yet all 
are entitled to an interest in it, regardless of 
residence or State affiliation. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE STATES. 


The reckoning of the resources has stirred 
the national consciousness in a new way. 
First among the Governors as the direct spon- 
sors for the welfare of their respective com- 
monwealths, then among other State and fed- 
eral officials, and finally among the citizens 
generally, the realization of interdependence 
and the sense of solidarity have taken form 
and are finding substance. Statesmen see 
that Michigan and Alabama cannot deplete 
their iron deposits, or Pennsylvania waste 
her anthracite and coking coal, or Florida 
export her phosphates, or Oregon squander 
her timber, or Minnesota feed her forest 
fires, without imperiling the future of neigh- 
boring States; and so the idea of interstate 
responsibility spreads. Citizens observe that 
the deforestation of Pennsylvania reduces the 
navigability of the Ohio and lower Missis- 
sippi, that the devastation of the Appalachian 
woodlands impairs the water-powers of the 
Southland, and that the diversion of waters 
in Montana and Idaho affects the regimen of 
the Missouri and the Snake to their mouths; 
and the idea of complete control of the 
waters in the common interest becomes fixed. 
The courts see that the private woodlands of 
Maine must be protected against reckless 
owners in the interests of the streams, and 
that the waters of New Jersey must be saved 
from ill-considered transfer in the interests 
of the inhabitants; and so the solidarity of 
the States and of their people is crystallized. 
The fundamental principle of equity and law 
that each shall so use his own as not to in- 
jure others is felt to apply not only between 
man and man within each State, but between 
State and State throughout the entire Union; 
and it is felt as never before that each State 
owes a sacred duty to each other common- 
wealth in connection with each resource, in- 
deed with each unit measure of that resource. 

The most striking result of the inventory 
of resources is the realization that America’s 
water supply is too meager for full produc- 
tivity and a dense population. Since there 
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is too littie, all is clearly to be conserved and 
used wisely; and it is no less clear that equi- 
table distribution is needed to counteract both 
waste and monopoly, and to secure for each 
a fair share of the common requisite for all, 
—a distribution spanning State and sectional 
boundaries freely as does the water itself. 
Here the experience of ancient peoples half 
consciously guides thought and action. In 
Arabia and Egypt, in Arizona and Peru, and 
in other cradles of human culture, the com- 
mon strife against sun and sand drove primal 
men into either fierce enmity which few sur- 
vived, or helpful amity which left: progeny 
to people the ranges and subjugate the scanty 
flora and fauna; so that the world’s civiliza- 
tion came out of the deserts. ‘To-day, no 
less than of old, the realization of the value 
of water arising in our arid regions is direct- 
ing agricultural and other enterprise, and is 
shaping laws, both temporary for the few 
and permanent for the many, like unto the 
laws of battle long ago; and the unselfish 
legislation of the arid States generally 
touches a higher plane of patriotism than is 
reached where appreciation of the chief sub- 
stance of vitality is less vivid. 

Through the measurement and reckoning 
of the natural resources, the material essen- 
tials of national existence are becoming clear ; 
our fundamental maxim becomes not merely 
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the greatest good to the greatest number, but 
that for the longest time; and our patriot- 
ism is both intensified and extended accord- 
ingly. The sentiment can only be reflected 
in quicker sympathy and quickened honesty 
between States and men; and while the com- 
munity sense is strengthened, individuality 
is stimulated by the sense of duty and re- 
sponsibility. It is not too much to say that 
the sense of individual and State rights is 
merging into a sense of personal and State 
duties, in which the good of each becomes the 
good of all. ‘The keynote may be material 
and personal interest; but the chord is com- 
mon welfare. 

During centuries past human aspiration 
has gone forth again and yet again for lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity. ‘The Declaration 
of Independence was written for liberty; the 
Constitution was framed for equality; the 
Governors’ declaration of interdependence 
marks our longest step toward fraternity,— 
with closer union among the States on the 
triune basis. And just as the Constitution 
made a nation on the basis of land and com- 
merce, so the new declaration and proclama- 
tion of union are making a stronger nation 
on the broader basis of all the sources of 
prosperity to which both States and citizens 
owe their homes and hopes. Such seems to 
be the tenor of the recent expressions. 
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AFRICA IN TRANSFORMATION. 
C. ADAMS. 


BY CYRUS 


[N less than two generations explorers cov- 

ered Africa with a network of 1400 
routes which they had followed through the 
unknown. They brought the Dark Conti- 
nent into the light so that all men could see 
it. Nearly all the large phases of this colos- 
sal work were ended twenty years ago; and 
then the time was ripe to test the capacity of 
Africa to confer greater blessings upon its 
native population and the outside world. 
The progress of this movement is even more 
wonderful than the great achievements of 
pioneer exploration. We do not yet realize 
the full meaning of this era of development, 
for it is too near us to be seen in correct per- 
spective; but a few illustrations of the new 
aspects of Africa may give an idea of the 
wonderful transformation that is coming 
over the scene. 

When Stanley wrote that, in a quarter of 
a century, a railroad would join Victoria 
Nyanza with the Indian Ocean, many laughed 
at him as a visionary. Last month appeared 
a handsome handbook of this Uganda rail- 
road, 584 miles long, completed in 1902 and 
joining the northeast corner of the lake with 
the ocean at Mombasa. Speke was a year 
and Stanley eight months on the way to the 
lake, but tourists now make the journey in 
the daylight hours of two days. It is a com- 
mon event to pass from the train to a lake 
steamer, travel around the coasts of the sec- 
ond largest of all fresh water seas, touching 
at every port, and return to the ocean in 
about a month. 

A statesman, opposing this railroad project 
in the British Parliament, declared that “ for 
every mile of rail laid through the country of 
the Masai, you will sacrifice the life of a 
white man.” But these braves of old go on 
the warpath no more, and many are police in 
the service of the whites. High up on the 
western plateau, where the Masai used to 
stampede the cattle of their enemies, Euro- 
pean stock is kept to improve the native 
breeds, and white ranchmen are herding Eu- 
ropean sheep, reared for their wool, under 
the equator, the industry being possible be- 
cause the land stands much over a mile above 
the sea. 

Thirty-five years ago, Mombasa, Tanga, 


and Dar es Salaam were known chiefly as 
places where miserable gangs of slaves were 
marched through these coast towns and hud- 
dled into filthy dhows, to be sold in Zanzibar 
or in the Persian Gulf. But Africa is now 
wholly redeemed, excepting a bit of it in the 
Sudan, from the shame of Arab slave raiding. 
These once notorious towns are now thriving 
young cities, with well-kept streets, public 
gardens, hospitals, and railroads stretching 
far into the interior. They are ports of call 
for several steamship lines, and Tanga is 
clamoring for more warehouse and wharfage 
facilities, because the accommodations for the 
train loads of sisal hemp, cotton, ground-nuts, 
hides, and other commodities are not ade- 
quate. 

Even hundreds of miles from railroads the 
impulse of the new life of Africa is felt. In 
Katanga, near the sources of the Congo, is a 
large area, believed to be one of the great 
copper fields of the world, and rich also in 
gold. The enterprises developing there can- 
not wait for the railroad now extending to- 
ward it from Benguela on the Atlantic, or 
for the branch of the Cape to Cairo line that 
is to tap this region in the heart of tropical 
Africa. Every month gold is carried on the 
backs of men or in dugouts on the streams 
to far away Victoria Nyanza, whence it is 
shipped to the sea, the export for August last 
amounting to $166,000. “Give us trans- 
portation or this country is not worth a pen- 
ny,” is the cry rising in all parts of Africa, 
and it is meeting with a wonderful response. 
There is now continuous steam transporta- 
tion, by rail and water, from the Nile delta 
to Gondokoro, within 300 miles of the equa- 
tor; and from Cape Town to Broken Hill, 
1940 miles north, crossing the Zambesi at 
Victoria Falls, now a tourist resort, though 
not a dozen white men saw them for nearly 
fifty years after Livingstone told of their 
existence. The Congo Government is build- 
ing railroads around every stretch of rapids 
that impede navigation in the Congo, and in 
a few years it expects to have steam trans- 
portation on or along the river for 2500 
miles. The whistles of locomotives are 
heard daily in the capitals of Dahomey and 
Ashanti, once notorious as the scenes of 
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i from Alexandria, on the Mediterranean, to Khartum; and from Cape Town, in the south, to 
Broken Hill, in northwestern Rhodesia. From Khartum to Broken Hill surveys have been 


made, but no construction attempted.] 


wholesale human butchery. The railroad 

from Lagos will soon cross the Niger on its 

way through northern Nigeria, the cotton re- 

gion of greatest promise in Africa. These 
. are only the larger enterprises now in con- 
struction; a score of others are on the way. 
The French have lifted the veil of mystery 
from the Sahara. On their camels, trained 
to fleetness, they cross the desert in all direc- 
tions, traveling lightly laden, for they march 
fast enough to replenish supplies at various 
oases. ‘They have tamed the desert bandits, 


made the routes safe, established regular 
postal service nearly across the desert, and 
( their trans-Saharan telegraph line, now ad- 
} vanced a third of the way, has been surveyed 
Men trained to scientific serv- 





throughout. 








ice go with each expedition, with the result 
that exact geographical knowledge of no 
other part of the uncivilized world has ad- 
vanced so rapidly in the past ten years as that 
of the Sahara; and the French are also creat- 
ing new oases by tapping the ground waters 
that spread in a wide sheet under the permea- 
ble strata of the thirst lands. 

All this progress in many lines is splendid- 
ly serving the material and moral welfare of 
millions of the black race. They are learn- 
ing the primary lesson in human progress 
that there is blessing in downright hard 
work. It is the brawn and the trained skill 
of the black, as well as the directive impulse 
of the white race that must uphold and ad- 
vance the regeneration of the continent. 








THE NATIVE PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 


[After a silence of nearly ten years, 


of her “address” to the 


Olive 
writer of South Africa, has again spoken on the native question. 
Intercolonial Conference. 


undoubtedly the most. brilliant 
The following is a portion 
It cannot fail to be of interest to those 


Schreiner, 


who, in the Western or Eastern Hemisphere, are face to face with the problem she discusses, 
—the relationship between the governing minority of one race and the majority of the natives 


of the soil—Tuer Epiror.] 


N° exact census exists of the population of 

South Africa, but it is roughly calcu- 

lated that there are about nine million of in- 

habitants, eight million of dark men and 
one million of white. 

The white race consists mainly of two va- 





OLIVE SCHREINER, 

rieties, or rather mixed European descent, 
but both largely ‘Teutonic. Our vast, dark 
natiye population consists largely of Bantus, 
who were already in South Africa when we 
came here; of a few expiring yellow varieties 
of African races, and a small but important 
number of half-castes, largely the descend- 
ants of imported slaves, whose blood was 
mingled with that of their masters, as is 
always the case where slavery exists; and a 
very small body of Asiatics. It is out of this 


great, heterogeneous mass of humans that 
the South African nation of the future will 
be built. 

The dark man is with us to stay. Not 
only does the Bantu increase and flourish 
greatly, as is natural in his native continent, 
and under the climatic conditions which are 
best suited to him; not only does he refuse to 
die out in contact with our civilization, as 
the yellow races have largely done, rather 
tries to grasp and make it his own; not only 
can we not exterminate him,—because we 
cannot even transport him,—because we want 
him! We want more and always more of 
him, to labor in our mines, to build our rail- 
ways, to work in our fields, to perform our 
domestic labors, and to buy our goods. We 
desire to import more of him when we can. 
It has more than once happened in a house 


_of legislature that bitter complaints have 


been brought against the government of the 
day for employing too many natives on pub- 
lic works, and so robbing the land-owner of 
what he most desires,—native labor. 

They are the makers of our wealth, the 
great basic rock on which our state is 
founded,—our vast laboring class. 

In our small, to-day dominant, European 
element we have the descendants of some of 
the most virile of the Northern races; races 
which, at least for themselves, have always 
loved freedom and justice; in our vast Bantu 
element we possess one of the finest breeds 
of the African stock. A grave and an almost 
fatal error is sometimes made when persons 
compare our native question with the negro 
question in the Southern States of America. 
Not only is the South African Bantu (a race 
probably with a large admixture of Arab 
blood!) as distinct from the West Coast 
negro, who was the ancestor of the Ameri- 
can slave, as the Norwegian is from the 
Spaniard, but he has never been subjected to 
the dissolving and desocializing ordeal of 
slavery. We find him in the land of his 
growth with all the instincts of the freeman 
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intact; with all the instincts of loyalty to his 
race and its chiefs still warm in his heart; 
with his social instincts almost abnormally 
developed and fully active; we have only 
with wisdom and patient justice slowly to 
transfer them to our own larger society,— 
they are there! Every man and woman who 
has studied the Bantu in his native state 
knows that the proudest of us may envy many 
of the social virtues which the Bantu displays. 
We have a great material here, wisely 
handled. 

In our small, permanent, and _ largely 
South African born, Asiatic population, we 
have a section of people sober, industrious, 
and intelligent, rich with those deep staying 
powers which have made many Asiatic peo- 
ples so persistent and often dominant in the 
past and present. Even in the most disor- 
ganized element of our population, often 
without definite race or social traditions, I 
believe that careful study will show it to 
compare favorably, and often most favorably, 
with analogous classes in Europe. 

This is the material from which our na- 
tion must be shaped; and we, the small and 
for the moment absolutely dominant white 
aristocrats, on whom the main weight ot 
duty of social reconstruction rests, have rea- 
son to be thankful it is what it is. 

I would not willingly appeal to the lowest 
motives of self-interest, yet it may be per- 
mitted to say this: As long as the population 
of South Africa is united, and the conditions 
of warfare remain what they are, we need 
fear no foe. With our inaccessible coast and 
few harbors, our mighty mountain ranges 
and desolate plains, into which the largest 
armies might be led and left to starve, we 
are as unassailable as northern Russia, be- 
hind her steppes and _ icefields,—it would 
take more than a Napoleon to walk over us; 
we are, indeed, an impregnable fortress in 
these southern seas,—as the entire popula- 
tion is united. 

But what if we are not united? What if, 
when the day comes, as it must, when hos- 
tile fleets—perhaps not European,—gather 
round our shores,. and the vast bulk of our 
inhabitants should cast eyes of indifference, 
perhaps of hope, toward them? Having 
no share in the life of our state, being bound 
to us by no ties of sympathy, having nothing 
to lose, might not the stranger even appear in 
the guise of a deliverer, and every bush hide 
a possible guide, and the bulk of the men 
and women in our land whisper, “It is no 
business of ours; let them fight it out ”? 
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As long as nine-tenths of our community 
have no permanent stake in the land, and 
no right or share in our government, can 
we ever feel safe? Can we ever know 
peace ? 

We cannot hope ultimately to equal the 
men of our own race living in more wholly 
enlightened and humanized communities if 
our existence is passed among millions of 
non-free subjected peoples. ‘The physical 
labor we despise and refuse, because they do 
it for us, the continual association with hu- 
man creatures who are not free will ulti- 
mately take from us our strength and our 
own freedom; and men will see in our faces 
the reflection of that on which we are al- 
ways treading and looking down. If we 
raise the dark man we shall rise with him; 
if we kick him under our feet he will hold us 
fast by them. 

Lastly, if I were asked what in South 
Africa is our great need at the present 
moment, I should answer, ‘‘ Great men to 
lead us.” 

The man fitted to be the national leader of 
a great heterogeneous people requires certain 
qualities not asked for in the leaders, even 
of a homogeneous race. ‘The man who 
should help to guide us toward the path of 
true union and a beneficent organization 
must be a man able to understand, and un- 
derstanding to sympathize with, all sections 
of our people; loving his own race and form 
of speech intensely, he will never forget it is 
only one among others, and deserving of no 
special favor because it is his. At all costs 
to himself he will persist in holding up before 
us the ideal by which he is himself domi- 
nated,—of a great South Africa, in which 
each element of our population, while main- 
taining its own individuality, shall subserve 
the interests of others as well as its own. 
The hearts of great men unite peoples. 

The states and territories of South Africa 
will ultimately combine in some form of 
union; it is inevitable; no man can stay it. 
If among those things which fate still holds 
hidden from us in the hollow of her hand 
there be such a man, or such men, loving 
justice and freedom, not only for themselves 
or their own race, but for all their fellow- 
countrymen, and able to imbue us with their 
own larger conception of the national life, 
and lead us toward it, then I see light where 
the future of South Africa rises; if not,— 
we shall still attain to a political unification 
in some form or other, but it will be a poor, 
peddling thing when we have it. 









BISHOP HARTZELL AND HIS WORK IN AFRICA, 


BY FERDINAND COWLE IGLEHART. 


HE Rev. Joseph C. Hartzell, D.D., 
LL.D., a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for Africa, is one of the 
most influential men in the world. For a 
dozen years, by his ability and service, he has 
been one of the most conspicuous and poten- 
tial factors in the mental and moral trans- 
formation of Africa. He was reared on a 
farm in Illinois; finished his college educa- 


tion at the Wesleyan University, Blooming-’ 


ton, Ill., and was graduated from the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, at Evanston, IIl., in 
1868. He became noted at the theological 
school, by his heroic rescue of five men from 
the wrecked schooner, Storm, on Lake Mich- 
igan, almost losing his own life in the effort. 
This signal act of bravery on the part of the 
young student was a prophecy of the heroic 
leader who was to bless two continents; 
who for twelve years has struggled against 
stormy seas, savages, fevers, and all forms of 
danger, with a self-abandonment truly sub- 
lime, in a burning passion to rescue the mil- 
lions of his fellowmen from mental, social, 
_and moral shipwreck. 

Two years after his graduation, the young 
Hartzell was sent to New Orleans, and dur- 
ing the following twelve years was pastor, 
district superintendent, and then founder 
and editor of the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate. He had a large share in the work 
of founding institutions of learning and 
churches in the South and West, immediate- 
ly after the war. In 1882 he was elected 
executive officer of the educational work of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
Southern States, then known as the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society. 
In this position he had in charge forty-five 
institutions of learning, among both whites 
and blacks in the Southern States. He oc- 
cupied this position until 1896, when he was 
elected Missionary Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, for Africa. After twelve 


years of epoch-making service in the dark 
continent, Bishop Hartzell has returned to 
this country, for a brief period, to promote 
the African Diamond Jubilee. 

Seventy-five years ago, Melville B. Cox, 
the first missionary worker, was sent by the 


Methodist Church of the United States to 


Africa, and he was the first foreign mission- 
ary sent to any land, by that church, in this 
country. Mr. Cox, worn out with labor in 
the home land, and suffering with disease, 
said he felt called upon to go to Africa. He 
arrived in Liberia in March, and died in July 
of the same year. His moral heroism was 
contagious, and many offered themselves to 
take his place. The bodies of Cox, and other 
martyrs, like the heart of Livingston, buried 
under the tree, are the seed from which there 
has arisen a bountiful harvest. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON CIVILIZATION IN 


AFRICA. 


Bishop Hartzell’s plan in this Diamond 
Jubilee is to present to the church the re- 
sults of these seventy-five years of missionary 
endeavor, and to raise a fund of $300,000 
for the more rapid education and evangeliza- 
tion of the vast countries over which he has 
supervision. “The African Diamond Jubilee 
was most auspiciously inaugurated at Wash- 
ington, on January 17, 18, and 19. ‘The 
meeting on Monday evening, January 18, at 
the Metropolitan Methodist Church, was a 
memorable one. On this occasion President 
Roosevelt made an address which has been, 
and will be, read with absorbing interest and 
benefit by millions in every civilized nation 
on the earth. Among other things the Presi- 
dent said: “The twentjeth century will 
see, and is now seeing, the transformation of 
Africa into a new world. Within a few 
years its vast domain has been partitioned 
among various European nations. Steam- 
ship lines encircle the continent. A conti- 
nental system of railroads and of lake and 
river steamboats will soon extend northward 
from Cape Town, six thousand miles, to 
Cairo. The results of science are being 
utilized in mining and agriculture. The 
growth of commerce which will be developed 
cannot be estimated. ‘The white man rules; 
but there is only one white man on the con- 
tinent to one hundred others; who are either 
barbarous black heathen or fanatical Mo- 
hammedans, 

“But there is a question that is larger 
than either government or trade, and that 
is the moral well-being of these vast millions. 
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The representative of the Christian religion 
must have his place side by side with the 
man of government and trade, and for gen- 
erations that representative must be supplied 
in the person of the foreign missionary from 
America and Europe. Civilization can only 
be permanent and continue a blessing to any 
people if, in addition to promoting the ma- 
terial well-being, it also stands for an orderly 
individual liberty, for the growth of intelli- 
gence, and for equal justice in the adminis- 
tration of law. Christianity alone meets 
these fundamental requirements.” 


THE LARGEST DIOCESE IN THE WORLD. 


William Taylor, of world-wide fame, pre- 
ceded Bishop Hartzell as Bishop of Africa. 





BISHOP HARTZELL AND HIS WORK IN AFRICA. 


BISHOP JOSEPH C. HARTZELL, OF THE METHODIST FPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


He engaged in forty years of devoted service, 
twelve of them being in the dark continent. 
Bishop Hartzell’s introduction to Africa, 
twelve years ago, was fortunate. At Bula- 
wayo, where four hundred men joined in a - 
banquet that cost $100,000, celebrating the 
completion of six hundred miles of the Cape 
to Cairo Railroad, he made an address. At 
the close he called attention to the two great 
flags at the end of the hall, a magnificent 
Union Jack, and side by side with it, the 
Stars and Stripes, with their colors the same, 
—red, white, and blue. Then he referred 
to the people back of these flags, one in blood 
and sentiment, religion and destiny; and 
closed with this challenge: ‘These two 
flags, may they float side by side at every 
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strategic point on the face of the earth, 
where there is a conflict between civilization 
and barbarism, and may their people be one 
forever in the uplift of humanity.” The 
guests sprang to their feet, cheering lustily. 

Under Bishop Hartzell’s leadership, the 
work has been greatly enlarged, until now 
six centers are occupied in a half-million 
square miles of territory, among which are 
ten millions of pagans and Mohammedans. 
A leading London magazine has called it the 
largest diocese in the world. These six dis- 
tricts include Liberia, that Negro republic 
so closely related to the United States, over 
which the Rev. Isaiah Scott, also a Metho- 
dist Missionary Bishop of Africa, presides; 
Portuguese Angola, a plateau country inhab- 
ited by the. intelligent Kimbundu and other 
Bantu tribes; the Madeira Islands, ‘‘ The 
Pearl of the Portuguese Crown,” Portuguese 
East Africa; British Rhodesia, where Anglo- 
Saxon government and the Christian Church 
are working together for the uplift of the 
native races; and Algiers, where dwell the 
keen and strong Mohammedan whites. 


AN IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL WORK. 


Bishop Hartzell came into communication 
with Earl Grey, at present Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, who was at that time Gov- 
ernor of Rhodesia, and also with the Honor- 
able Cecil Rhodes, with reference to opening 
up missionary work for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in that British colony. Mr. 
Rhodes believed in England, and by his 
statesmanship gave Great Britain the mag- 
nificent dependency of Rhodesia, with its 
vast territory and fruitful resources. He 
was also deeply interested in helping the 
native races. Through his influence the Brit- 
ish South-African Company turned over to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church the village 
of Old Umtali, and thirteen thousand acres 
of land surrounding it, as the plant for an 
industrial mission, ‘That industrial institu- 
tion has been a decided success. It has a farm 
of three thousand acres, with several build- 
ings, which, with the equipment in farm and 
mechanical implements and stock, is exceed- 
ingly valuable. There are 120 boys and 50 
girls in the institution. Half the day is 
given to the school, and the other half to the 
industrial work on the farm, in the shop, and 
in the home. 


BISHOP HARTZELL AS A DIPLOMAT. 


Bishop Hartzell was also the means of ad- 
justing 


misunderstandings and_ difficulties 
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concerning missionary work in Portuguese 
territory in Africa, namely, in the Madeira 
Islands, Angola, and Portuguese East Africa. 
He had an audience with the King of Por- 
tugal, and with the Prime Minister, as a 
result of which important changes in the 
laws governing schools and churches in the 
African dependencies were made, and more 
friendly relations established between Prot- 
estant and Catholic work. The Bishop also 
was made a special representative of the 
Government of Liberia in important diplo- 
matic matters between that Republic and 
Germany, during which he secured the 
friendly offices of the United States and 
Great Britain. 


AFRICA’S RELIGIOUS DESTINY. 


The religion of a nation determines its 
character and destiny. Africa could not be 
other than a dark continent, dominated by 
her false religions. They have given no 
light to the intellect and no warmth to the 
heart. It is Christianity that is giving to 
that continent light and life. The very ex- 
plorers who were looking for lakes and the 
sources of rivers, who were penetrating the 
jungles, to find out how the faces of the na- 
tives looked, and how they lived, were many 
of them missionaries, whose consciences had 
driven them to search for the souls of their 
fellowmen. ‘The enterprising men who fol- 
lowed close on the track of the explorers, 
hunting for gold and diamonds, and the 
products of wood and field, were not able to 
overtake the humble men and women who 
had hastened to save the tribes from heathen- 
ism and barbarism. Africa could never be 
anything but dark with the Sphinx as a God, 
—Sphinx is a Greek word for an Egyptian 
idol, which means a squeezer, or strangler. 
This deity has squeezed the spirit life out of 
the continent. Like other forms of African 
paganism, the Egyptian religion acknowl- 
edged man’s inability to save himself, and the 
necessity of his securing help without. So it 
laid hold of power, as the thing necessary. 
At Gizeh it carved out of solid stone a huge 
figure of a human head on the body of a lion, 
the expression of the greatest animal force, as 
the symbol of the union of humanity and 
power. The figure is 172 feet long by fifty- 
six feet high. In front of the breast is a 
chapel with an altar. 

This idol stands to-day, as it has done 
for four thousand years, an unsolved riddle. 
A falsehood as a substitute for the truth, and 
the uncarved stone and snakes and sticks of 














pagan Africa express the same untruth. A 
little boy was brought to Africa to escape the 
fury of a murderous king. He came to ex- 
press the union of humanity with Deity, and 
He was the Truth. The face of the Sphinx 
was a riddle that no one could solve, the 
body was power, so cold that it froze the 
heart; the Divine human Child, though the 
Mystery of Mysteries, was Infinite Love, 
which is the key that unlocks all the mys- 
teries of life and of death. He came to be a 
brother to every other man on the earth, and 
to make all men brothers, and to bring them 
to the heart of His Father. 

When the people of North Africa heard 
of His beautiful life and of His death upon 
the cross, they worshiped Him as divine, and 
founded some of the most magnificent 
churches that ever existed upon the face of 
the earth, having as able writers, as eloquent 
pulpit orators, and as consecrated men and 
women as the church has ever had in any 
age. These men furnished the first Greek 
translation of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, invaluable to the early Christian 
Church, and formulated the Apostles’ Creed, 
that is used in Universal Christendom to- 
day; but men came with swords in their 
hands, and frightened some, and some with 
honeyed words that enticed others, and after 
centuries of fidelity they let their faith slip, 
and gave up Christ for Mohammed; and the 
light that should have illumined all of 
Africa went out, and the continent with 
nothing but the Sphinx, and Islam to help, 
sank down into the darkness of heathenism. 

Moses, himself a native of Africa, now 
rules most of the countries there, by the laws 
of the civilized nations, which exercise 
authority over the darkened continent. Their 
jurisprudence is based upon his code. The 
Divine human boy of Nazareth, who was 
saved from death by Africa, is now saving 
Africa. The rulers of Europe, that govern 
most of Africa, recognize him as their Lord 
and Master, and by the earnest services of his 
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followers, such as Bishop Hartzell, and his 
faithful company, and the consecrated men 
and women missionaries sent out by all de- 
nominations, from all countries, the native 
converts, and colonists who are loyal to the 
faith, Jesus the real King, is claiming the 
vast continent which belongs to Him. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the best expression of a 
Christian American manhood, with his keen 
wisdom, wide knowledge, and deep convic- 
tion, said in his Diamond Jubilee address, 
that the religion of Jesus is a necessary in- 
strument in the redemption of Africa, and it 
is a matter of congratulation that while on 
his trip of well-earned recreation, and scien- 
tific investigation, he will visit missions in 
the countries through which he shall pass, 
which will be as great an encouragement to 
the workers in the foreign field as it will be 
an inspiration to those at home, who sustain 
them. 

They made a statue of General Gordon 
in native costume, on the back of a camel, 
and instead of placing it in Khartum, with 
his face to the people, as an example and in- 
spiration, as would be the natural thing to 
do, they put it on the banks of the Nile, with 
its face turned away from the city, looking 
out upon the desert; and the reason given 
for doing so was that General Gordon not 
only worked for and believed in the redemp- 
tion of the Sudan but of all Africa from 
paganism and Mohammedanism, and they ar- 
ranged his figure so he could wait for, and 
see, all Africa coming to the Cross. And 
government, commerce, evangelical zeal, and 
wide generosity, including the $300,000 Dia- 
mond Jubilee Fund, which will certainly be 


raised, are helping to fulfill Gordon’s 
prophecy, and answer his prayers. Just laws, 
honest dealing, good schools, and well 


equipped missionary organizations, are valu- 
able only as they bring Gospel truth and lib- 
erty to the individual hearts of the men and 
women of the darkened continent, and in- 
spire them with a new life and love. 











SAFETY OF TRAVEL ON THE MODERN OCEAN 
LINER. 


BY E. A. STEVENS. 


(Vice-President of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers.) 


VERY year a thousand ships are lost at 
sea. Most of these, it is true, are sail- 
ing craft. ‘The number of passenger vessels 
propelled by steam, however, which are de- 
stroyed at sea annually is appallingly large. 
And yet, in spite of this fact, the safety of 
the passenger on a modern ocean liner has 
been so often demonstrated by statistics that, 
theoretically at least, it will be quite gener- 
ally admitted. 

There is, however, to many minds, some- 
thing appalling in a catastrophe at sea. 
Death by drowning, we may argue, is not 
specially painful, but still we recoil from 
the very idea. Those few minutes of hope- 





THE MARCONI OPERATOR ON ONE OF THE STEAMERS 
OF THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


less struggle after the ship has gone down, 
present a picture over which none of us cares 
to linger. The awe of the sea which so many 
feel may, perhaps, be a matter of instinct, but 
whether it be or not, it does exist and persist. 
The Church has special prayers and hymns 
for “ those in peril on the sea,” and they are 
often used in her public worship. None has 
yet introduced a prayer for those exposed to 
the much greater risk of a trip by rail, say to 
Chicago, or the, by comparison, positively 
reckless hazard of an afternoon spin in a 
forty-horsepower motor car. 

Notwithstanding this awe of the sea, 
comparatively few of the passengers on a 
modern liner know anything about her safe- 
ty, and even fewer of those who have knowl- 
edge of the subject apply that knowledge in 
choosing by which ship they sail. That 
many possess this knowledge and willingly 
incur what risk there may be in shipping on a 
vessel not provided with all the modern safe- 
ty devices, is proof of the truth of my open- 
ing statement. There is, however, always a 
demand for more knowledge on a subject of 
such immediate personal interest to so large 
a number. To a desire to satisfy this de- 
mand is due the following short account of 
the important safeguards to human life 
which, of late years, have been fitted to 
ships. ‘ 


THE MANY PERILS WHICH MAY BE FACED, 
BUT SELDOM ARE. 


The dangers to which a ship and all on 
board are exposed are, indeed, manifold in 
character, even if the risk as to any one actu- 
ally happening is remote. Within the mem- 
ory of man there has been both danger and 
loss of life and of property at sea from high 
explosives, from escape of poisonous fumes, 
from failures of boilers, piping and engines, 
from fire, from grounding, from collision 
with derelicts, with icebergs, and last and 
greatest, with other ships. 

Better practice in a design of construction 
and equipment, based on the experience of 
the past, has eliminated or greatly reduced 
many of these dangers. Those of grounding 
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and collision are the principal ones to-day, 
and the main interest in safeguards centers 
around those designed to prevent these acci- 
dents or mitigate their results. 


BENEFITS AND LIMITATIONS OF “‘ WIRELESS.” 


Before considering in detail the means 
whereby safety is ‘sought, I would draw at- 
tention for a moment to the general charac- 
teristics of the devices for this purpose. 
These divide themselves naturally into three 
classes: 

First, those whose object is to prevent ac- 
cidents to the ship; second, those which aim 
at saving the ship with her passengers from 
loss, after the accident; third, those which 
aim at saving the lives of passengers and 
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OF THE “ MAURETANIA.” 


crew, after the loss of the ship has become 
inevitable. 

The preverbial superiority of one ounce of 
prevention to a pound of cure is nowhere 
more evident than in the case of a ship at 
sea, and along this line much has been done 
in recent years. Of what wireless telegra- 
phy can do to-day, we have heard much of 
late. No man can be sure of what will be 
in its power to-morrow. Of one thing we 
may be sure, the full benefit of this invention 
will not be realized until its use on passen- 
ger ships, at least, is obligatory, nor until 
international regulations prevent the meddle- 
some interference with even the most impor- 
tant business that now so seriously detracts 
from its usefulness. This interference, 
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whether arising from a mistaken sense of 
humor, from pure curiosity, or from conflict 
between rival companies, is to-day a serious 
matter. 

As a preventive of collision and ground- 
ing, wireless telegraphy to-day plays an im- 
portant part, and wireless telephony may 
to-morrow be. its serious rival. ‘The re- 
cent case of the Republic and the Flor- 
ida shows that even when the electric 
power plant is out of commission, the 
wireless can still be worked efficiently from 
storage batteries. “This means that the ap- 
paratus could be used on any ship without 
necessitating the presence of a power plant. 
A present defect in wireless is the inability 
of the receiver to detect the direction and 
distance from which the message has been 
sent. 

It seems the general opinion of experts in 
this branch that the defect is an inherent 
one, but those who have watched without 
taking part in the development are skeptical 
as to the so-called “ impossibilities of wire- 
less telegraphy.” 


ADVANTAGES OF SUBMARINE SIGNALING. 


Whether this defect can be eliminated or 
not, there is at hand to-day a very efficient 
system of signaling, whereby both the direc- 
tion and distance between the sending and 
receiving stations can be estimated with suf- 
ficient accuracy for the purposes of naviga- 
tion. This system is the so-called Submarine 























THE RECEIVING TANK OF A SUBMARINE-BELL, AT- 
TACHED TO THE INSIDE OF THE HULL, SHOWING 
CONNECTING WIRES. 


Signal. As usually applied to a ship it con- 
sists simply of a receiving apparatus. ‘There 
are two tanks of a few cubic feet capacity, 
each fastened to the “ skin” of the ship, one 
on each side, near the bow. ‘These tanks are 
filled with sea water, and in each of them a 
pair of microphones are suspended. ‘These 
microphones connect with the pilot-house or 
bridge. The sending apparatus is a sub- 
merged bell, tuned to a high note. The 
sounds of this bell can be perceived at 
a distance of from eight to ten miles. 
It is a peculiar fact that water is a bet- 
ter and more trustworthy transmitter of 
sound than the air. The sound of a fog-horn 
will often be inaudible, even in still weather, 
at a distance of two or three miles, when its 
nominal range is eight or ten. The Subma- 
rine Signal is not liable to this disturbance. It 
has been installed, generally, as a receiving 
system, since the beginning of this century, 
on most of the large vessels in transatlantic 
service, and as a sending ‘apparatus on light- 
ships both on this coast and in Europe. 
There is no reason why it should not be in- 
stalled as a sounding apparatus on all ships 
where its use would enable vessels approach- 
ing each other in a fog to become aware 
of each other’s approximate distance and 
bearing. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN NAVIGATING APPARATUS. 


Recent improvement in navigation, i.e., 
determining the ship’s position, consists main- 
ly in the perfecting of apparatus. The old- 
est instrument of navigation is the compass, 
and its study and improvement are still go- 
ing on. The old ship log has disappeared 
from the Atlantic steamship. Its place was 
first taken by the patent towing log, suc- 
ceeded by special logs, in which the speed is 
obtaincd from the pressure of the water 
against the open end of a submerged pipe. 
A more careful observation and systematic 
recording of the revolutions of a screw form, 
perhaps, the most trustworthy method of de- 
termining a ship’s position by dead reckoning. 

Sounding machines to indicate the ap- 
proach to shore are so perfect that soundings 
are taken without slowing the vessel. A very 
ingenious device in the nature of a sub- 
merged kite, whose submergence can be reg- 
ulated at will, has been devised so as to ring 
a signal on striking bottom. This device has 
not, however, reached practical application 
to high speeds. 

We hear much of the unsinkable ship, and 
it seems hard to think how some of the lat- 
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est productions of the shipbuilders could be 
sunk, and yet no ship is to-day probably safe 
against foundering from any thinkable com- 
bination of untoward conditions. 


GREAT SERVICE OF THE WATER-TIGHT BULK- 
HEADS. 


The most efficient protection against foun- 
dering is internal subdivisions by water-tight 
bulkheads. In the well-known Lusitania 
and Mauretania this has been carried to an 
extreme. ‘There are two fore and aft and 
three cross-ship bulkheads in the boiler space, 
and four cross-ship bulkheads and the coal 
bunker bulkheads, besides those in the boiler 
space. ‘These spaces are the danger zone, 
not only on account of their size, but because 
their flooding puts the power-plant out of 
business. 

With a subdivision carried to this extent 
means of access below the water-line be- 
tween compartments is necessary, and the 
doors for this purpose must be capable of 
being closed under any condition. But few 
years ago this closing was done by hand. It 
is now done either by electricity, compressed 
air or hydraulic power. 

Bearing in mind that the engine and boiler 
room force have no desire for a device that 
will either increase their arduous task or 





APPARATUS FOR CLOSING WATER-TIGHT DOORS. 
seconds, of which five 
Seconds is consumed in ringing warning gongs. On 
board of one of the North 
steamships, ) 


(Time required, twenty 


German Lloyd Line 
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OFFICER LISTENING TO SUBMARINE-SIGNALING 
APPARATUS. 


(Signal can be heard for a distance of from three 
to twelve miles.) 


coop them below decks without hope of es- 
cape in case of accident, and that it is al- 
ways in man’s power to render any mechan- 
ical device ineffective, any successful door 
closing system must not seriously obstruct 
the passages necessary for working the ship 
under normal conditions; must give some 
notice of its action; must close doors slowly, 
but with absolute surety; must allow of 
doors being opened by men below after hav- 
ing been closed from the bridge, and must 
automatically close them after such opening. 
If for any reason a door in a bilged com- 
partment has not been closed from the bridge, 
it should close automatically before a dan- 
gerous amount of water can pass through. 

All of these requirements are met on most 
if not all of our modern liners. Besides all 
these the actual closing of doors is shown by 
a tell-tale on the bridge, so that any failure 
is at once made known. 


« 


‘HARD USAGE” CAN A BULK- 
HEAD STAND? 


HOW MUCH 


The doors on the Republic worked proper- 
ly, and their doing so undoubtedly saved 
many lives. What happened in her case 
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% 
INDICATOR ON CAPTAIN’S BRIDGE, “LA PROVENCE.” 
(For enabling the officer in charge to see at a glance whether and what bulkhead doors are open or 


closed. 
being plainly visible as in illustration.) 


may happen again. It is doubtful whether 
any ship can absorb the energy due to the 
blow delivered by a weight of 10,000 to 
20,000 tons moving at the speed of ten knots, 
without so dislocating her entire structure 
as to destroy the water-tightness of bulk- 
heads and their doors. In such a case it is 
merely a question between the respective 
capacities of the hole in admitting and of the 
pumping plant in removing water. The 
chief engineer of the Republic is quoted as 
saying that two good pumps might have 
saved that ship. 


In the high power ships of to-day the’ 


amount of water pumped through the con- 
densers becomes enormous. In the Maure- 
tania it has been estimated at 300,000 gal- 
lons an hour at the normal speed of the cir- 





THE QUADRANT DAVIT FOR LAUNCHING LIFE-BOATS. 


When any of the doors are open, the number of such door on indicator is obscured instead of 


culating pumps. These pumps can _ be 
speeded up and are fitted to draw from the 
bilges in case of need. Besides these, how- 
ever, the bilge pumping outfit of a liner is 
capable of dealing with vast quantities, if it 
stays in commission, and therein lies the risk. 

Much has been learned as to the necessary 
strength of water-tight bulkheads. The 
question does not lend itself very well to a 
purely mathematical discussion, but the in- 
vestigations carried on by the bulkhead com- 
mission in England some ten years ago, and 
by the naval authorities of this and other 
countries, have given a mass of information 
from which the strength of the bulkheads 
can be very fairly determined, under the con- 
ditions of test; what the conditions after a 
collision may be is the question. It must be 
remembered that as ships grow in size the 
eficiency of the subdivision naturally in- 
creases, and the danger of such dislocation of 
a bulkhead as to cause leaking rapidly di- 
minishes. In other words, mere increase in 
size, if accompanied by proper design and 
construction, furnishes an easy means of in- 
creasing safety. 


THE MODERN LIFE-BOAT. 


In spite, however, of all precautions, the 
best equipped modern ship may receive fatal 
injury either in collision or by grounding, 
and it may become necessary to take to the 
boats. In such a case, the requisites are an 
adequate supply of safe boats and satisfactory 
































means of launching them. As vessels nat- 
urally increase in size, a portion of such in- 
crease takes place by the addition of decks. 
The number of persons carried per square 
foot of water-line area increases, while the 
capacity for carrying boats does not increase 
in the same ratio. 

Some comment was excited in the case of 
the Republic, on account of the fact that the 
boat equipment was not large enough to 
carry all persons on board. It is doubtful 
whether this is the case in any ship carrying 
a large number of passengers. The largest 
life-boats have a capacity of from forty to 
fifty people, and if the total 
complement be taken at 
2400, it will be seen that 
from fifty to sixty of such 
boats will be required. The 
question arises how such an 
outfit of ordinary boats 
could be provided. The 
folding boat in its latest 
forms seems to meet this 
demand to some extent, but 
still leaves much to be de- 
sired, and life-rafts are diffi- 
cult to handle. The ordi- 
nary life-boat of to-day is 
practically the same as fora 
number of years in the past. 
The means of launching the 
life-boat, however, have 
been improved. 

The old davit had many 
drawbacks. Most modern 
ships are generally fitted 
with some improved type 
of apparatus for this pur- 
pose, as the Quadrant Davit, shown in the 
illustration. ‘The boat can be more quickly 
lowered and takes the water further from 
the ship with this form of davit, than with 
the ordinary type. Both of these are impor- 
tant matters in getting the boat clear of the 
ship. Releasing gears of various types are 
now on the market, one of which is shown 
in the illustration. 


LIFE-PRESERVERS AND BUOYS. 


The loss of the General Slocum some 
years ago called special attention to the sub- 
ject of life-preservers. While this apparatus 
is not likely to save many lives in collisions 
on the open sea, in the case of grounding it 
is probable that it would prove of value. 

A modern type of life-preserver furnishes 
a much lighter and compact belt than those 
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of block cork, without any loss in floating 
power. Most ships are equipped with a de- 
vice for projecting a line ashore in case of 
grounding, and for transferring passengers 
over it by means of the Breeches Buoy. 
Where this apparatus has been used it has 
demonstrated its efficiency to a remarkable 
degree. It has lately been adapted for use 
from a vessel, and a Revenue Cutter thus 
fitted is now stationed on the Pacific Coast. 
The general adoption of such a means is one 
of the possibilities of life-saving in the future. 

Until the full official report on the loss of 
the Republic is published it will be unsafe to 





FIRE DRILL ON ONE OF THE GERMAN EXPRESS STEAMERS. 


venture any final opinions upon the question 
of whether the conditions existing in her case 
were as severe as any ship is likely to meet 
with. It is also premature to venture views 
upon the reasons of her foundering. It must 
be remembered, however, that she was a 
modern ship of large size, designed and built 
by competent engineers of the highest repu- 
tation, and handled with skill and bravery. 
Lessons will undoubtedly be derived from 
the experience in this case. How far, how- 
ever, changes in construction and design 
could have prevented her loss must, for the 
present, remain a matter of uncertainty. 
There is no doubt that the ship was well 
handled, and it is well in closing to draw at- 
tention to the fact that, however perfect life- 
saving apparatus may be, its value greatly 
depends on the men working it. 


























SCHOOL FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF CHAUFFEURS. 


THE MOTOR CAR 


BY E. 


JhOURTEEN years ago a pertinacious in- 

ventor won the first motor vehicle con- 
test in this country, which was really an ex- 
periment to see if motor vehicles could run 
at all. The history of said inventor is the 
epic of any pioneer. He has seen the motor 
car as a broad invention, an experiment, a 
sport, a pastime, a stylish affectation, and, at 
last, taken seriously for what it is,—the mod- 
ern vehicle. 

There are about 150,000 automobiles in 
the United States. ‘They are all kinds of 
cars and belong to all kinds of people. ‘There 
is no longer an automobile clan, any more 
than there is a horse-and-buggy brotherhood. 
The automobile has established itself as an 
every-day vehicle, but the ‘public has not 
adapted itself to the automobile. The 
dear public took up a fad and has found 
itself taken up by a habit. It is just learn- 
ing the game. ‘The game is just becoming 
a custom. 

Meantime the public, as a whole, is learn- 
ing its duty to the motor car by fitting itself 
to new conditions of living. Instead of curs- 
ing the automobile, which occupies that part 
of the street bounded on the east by the curb 
and on the west by the trolley car, the intel- 
ligent citizen now has learned the trick of 
dropping off a street-car with his feet going 
forward while his eyes are looking backward. 

Motor cars are now, by variety of types 
and prices, pretty well adjusted to imme- 
diate needs. The public’s adjustment to 


AND ITS OWNER. 
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motor cars cannot be upon a_ wholesale 
basis. Each individual and each family has 
its own peculiar problems in making the 
motor car an integral part of the household 
economy. 

The family which can afford a stable of 
cars may use three or more to good advantage. 
There is the limousine or landaulet replacing 
inclosed or semi-inclosed horse-drawn car- 
riages for general town driving; there is the 
runabout for the man or woman who wishes 
either a convenient city. or country car for 
personal driving, with :the chauffeur,—if he 
is carried at all,—placed in the tiger seat, 
and, finally, of the typical equipment, there 
is the touring car, for géneral country work 
in which it is necessary to carry a party and 
baggage. i 

The standard touring car, with its big 
tonneau, which may hold from three to five 
persons, a dozen bundles, and the family chil- 
dren, is, more correctly,’a utility car. Com- 
promised between the extremes, with some 
of the features of all other types of motor 
cars, it is the old reliable for the man or fam- 
ily that wants but one_automobile. It is a 
fair-weather vehicle for boulevard and park 
driving; for shopping and for business trips 
about town. With its. cape cart top and 
wind-shield, it becomes:the people’s limou- 
sine. Loaded with a batch of Joneses or 


Smiths, it is the vehicle of countless week-end. 


jaunts. Filled with persons of itinerant in- 
stincts, it annihilates the map and brings the 
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hills of New Hampshire close to the mead- 
ows of Maryland. It is the infallible friend 
of politicians, press agents, stage managers, 
yellow journalists, magazine editors, and 
other students of the human-interest game. 


THE TRAINING OF CHAUFFEURS.- 


Whether a man buys one car of moderate 
cost for all kinds of driving, or whether he 
buys a stable full of high-priced cars of dif- 
ferent types for special purposes, his educa- 
tion in motoring begins and ends with the 
word chauffeur. It is easy enough to be one’s 
own chauffeur if inclination and circum- 
stances dictate such a proceeding. ‘There is 
less to learn than when chauffeurs are hired. 
The employer has not only to learn what a 
chauffeur should do, but he also has to learn 
the chauffeur who is doing it. That is one 
reason why many men of sense are making 
chauffeurs instead of buying them ready 
made. 

The instructor of one of the largest schools 
of motor instruction in the country says that 
50 per cent. of his pupils are old coachmen, 
sent by their employers to learn how to drive 
the new carriages. “They make good chauf- 
feurs, too. ‘The simple reason is that, while 
they may not be blessed with a- great amount 
of mechanical knowledge, they know what 
a vehicle is, what it is for, and that it should 
be treated seriously. 

The same testimony is given by one of 
the large automobile manufacturing com- 
panies, which has established a chauffeurs’ 
school. This school makes chauffeurs out of 
any kind of material that purchasers of cars 
may ship in. Most of the material, and the 
best in a general way, is comprised of coach- 
men, old and young. They have had experi- 
ence in caring for fine carriages. They know 
hov; to drive on city streets. They are anx- 
ious to make good in the care of fine auto- 
mobiles. Consequently they are painstaking 
and, in most cases, apt pupils. 

All of these chauffeurs’ schools teach a 
principle that is just as important to the pri- 
vate owner who drives and cares for his car 
without a chauffeur’s assistance as it is to 
the professional driver,—or to the man who 
employs a chauffeur,—that it is more impor- 
tant to learn how to properly maintain -a 
car than it is to learn how to drive it. 

The students are carefully taught how a 
car is made and why. ‘They are taught the 
meaning and function of every piece. They 
are shown the difference between the trivial 
things and those of vital importance. They 
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tear the car-down and put it together. They 
learn its anatomy thoroughly. They are 
taught the most common causes of mechan- 
ical trouble and how to remedy them. ‘They 
are made to respect the car as they would any 
other piece of machinery, and are impressed 
with the fact that a little work in advance 
means the prevention of many, if not most, 
of the ordinary ailments from which the cars 
of the careless suffer. Finally, they are given 
a few lessons in driving, particularly devoted 
to the proper handling of the car and the 
mediums of control, such as the speed-change 
levers. They are told what a driver should 
do and what he should not do; how to drive 
a car to get the greatest efficiency, and what 
works for economy, safety, and comfort. Pro- 
ficiency in driving they may learn by experi- 
ence, which is mileage. 

There is no school that will make a care- 
ful driver out of a reckless one. The only 
way to teach a new driver how to drive him- 
self out of tight places is to get him to fol- 
low the example of the best drivers, whose 
cleverness lies in staying out of tight places. 

The man who is his own -chauffeur and 
teaches himself gets the best fun and great- 
est pleasure out of motoring when he edu- 
cates himself along the same lines. Driving 
he can readily learn. His first aim should 
be to master enough of the mechanics of his 
car to save himself the annoyance and expense 
of trouble arising from neglect and abuse. 

When the chauffeur’s work is considered 
only as a job of driving, the man who has a 
professional chauffeur and the man who has 
no chauffeur are in the same fix. The first 
chautfeurs were drivers. The fascinations of 
driving an automobile pulled many young 
men into the calling without proper qualifica- 
tion. ‘The improvement of automobiles aud 
the improvement of chauffeurs have worked 
together for the welfare of the motorist. The 
chauffeur with = sporting proclivities who 
loves a steering wheel and hates an oil can 
is a creature of the incipient days. The own- 
ers had: to have chauffeurs. The demand 
made possible the breed that has bred trou- 
ble. Now owners are mastering their chauf- 
feurs in more ways than one and mastering 
the chauffeur’s educational needs. 


MOTORING IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


Too few people apparently distinguish be- 
tween town driving and country touring. 
When one motor car is used for both, it must 
be a compromise. It is not fair to the auto- 
mobile to purchase a car which is merely a 








city vehicle and expect it to perform as well 
on the roads as a car made strictly for tour- 
ing. A more common and equally bad mis- 
take is to imagine that great differences in 
price may be disregarded in service. In buy- 
ing an automobile, just the same as in buying 
anything else, the customer gets what he pays 
for. A very cheap, small car will not do 
what a large, high-priced car will do. It 
may be that the former is fully capable of 
the work which the buyer wishes it to do 
and is the right rig to get. On the other 
hand, the roads have been worn full of ruts 
by persons who bought low-priced, light 
automobiles and then tried to emulate the 
motoring style of the owners of large, high- 
power cars. Overloading, overspeeding, and 
all other kinds of overworking have been 
the direct causes of unreasonable expense. 
‘The same principle applies to the use of more 
costly cars. Their up-keep is what one makes 
it. Even in the case of the biggest gamble, 
tires, careful driving has much to do with 
the result in dollars and cents. 

The trade also has been responsible for 
many false impressions by overestimating its 
own goods. The purchaser who can afford 
several cars may have the greater comfort 
and style of cars built expressly for town 
service by breaking away from the recent fad 
of using extremely high-power, large, racing- 
type cars for city driving. Room to carry 
passengers comfortably will be more and 
more in demand as customers learn more 
about the radical difference between city and 
country motoring. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE GARAGE. 

In a large city the garage problem is as 
hard as any other metropolitan problem which 
is based on high real-estate values. In the 
smaller cities the factors are merely archi- 
tectural and commercial. Already great ad- 
vancement has been made in the incorpora- 
tion of private garages in residence property, 
while general garages maintained,in resi- 
dential districts have become common. These 
garages now supply drivers by the hour for 
those who do not wish the entire services of 
a chauffeur. In the country the garage ques- 
tion is a matter of individual requirements, 
extending from the mere housing of the car 
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in a horse barn or carriage shed to the most 
elaborate private garage. “The country gar- 
age, under any circumstances, is an easy ques- 
tion. Its two most notable considerations are 
heating in winter and the maintenance of a 
supply of gasoline and lubricating oil. The 
horse barn has not proved to be a good gar- 
age. Cars of some colors will turn color if 
kept in a horse stable, on account of the 
fumes, 


THE SCIENCE OF TOURING. 


Learning to tour is an educational matter 
that has been neglected. “Too many auto- 
mobilists have acquired the desire to go with- 
out having learned how to travel. Exten- 
sive tours have a broadening influence. ‘They 
teach people how to take things as they are. 
The first long trip of the amateur tourist is 
often a failure. He expects too much, takes 
too much, or works too much, to get the full 
enjoyment out of the journey. 

The hard-and-fast schedule, with prede- 
termined eating stations, may be all right in 
railway procedure. The joy of motoring is 
freedom from the trammels of other kinds of 


travel. This means freedom from baggage, 
dress, conventionality, and time-tables. The 
voad that everybody takes is dusty. Each 


year thousands of families learn that there is 
a great new kind of pleasure in driving about 
on unaccustomed highways, among unaccus- 
tomed sights. Hundreds of American fami- 
lies now take their motor cars to Europe for 
tours of from 5000 to 10,000 miles, which 
get them closer into touch with the old world 
than would be possible in any other way. 
One family has crossed the continent from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast, a feat pre- 
viously accomplished only by factory drivers. 

There is a good way to tour and a good 
way to use an automobile as a town carriage. 
Knowing the distinction is a great part of 
knowing each. The rest of the knowledge 
is partly common sense and partly getting the 
proper focus on the mechanics, up-keep, and 
driving of a car under the circumstances 
which govern individual experience. The 
best information is not in books. It is on 
the road and in repair bills that are stud- 
ied with careful consideration of cause and 
effect. 
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THE EPOCH OF ROOSEVELT. 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER. 


OOKING back over the seven and a half 
years of Roosevelt’s Presidency, the 
effort to summarize and appraise its work 
must be introduced with the recognition that 
only four years of it have been his very own. 
It is useless to speculate how much differ- 
ent it might have been if it had all been 
Roosevelt. Almost half of it was pledged 
to the policies of another man; it might be 
called diluted Rooseveltism, or McKinleyism 
with the Roosevelt personality superimposed. 
Never until Roosevelt had a man stepped 
from the Vice-Presidency to*the Presidency 
by reason of the death of the chief executive, 
and been able thereafter to succeed himself 
through a popular election. ‘The effort of 
one man to execute the policies and guaran- 
tees of another, in a place surrounding him 
with so many difficulties, had seemed so near- 
ly impossible that it had become a truism of 
politics that the man who inherited the Presi- 
dency thereby lost all chance of winning it. 
With this historic experience in mind, and 
with recognition of the tremendous differ- 
ence between the Roosevelt and McKinley 
personalities, it must be conceded that, what- 
ever success he has had, however he may 
have commended himself to his countrymen, 
one of the greatest achievements of Roose- 
velt has been this of succeeding in the foot- 
steps of another. Perhaps it was better for 
Roosevelt and for the country that the neces- 
sities of his position as providential heir to 
McKinley compelled modification and mod- 
eration of the real Roosevelt during the first 
term. It gave him opportunity to feel out 
his position, to learn its powers and limita- 
tions, to study the instruments with which he 
must work, to test the national mind, and 
determine by easy advances how far the peo- 
ple were willing to go with him along the 
course which he knew was laid out for him, 
but on which he. was not yet free to enter 
save tentatively and experimentally. 


THE M’KINLEY INHERITANCE. 


Roosevelt recognized that his administra- 
tion must be a continuation of McKinley’s. 
The country had chosen McKinley’s policies 
and his methods; twice chosen them, and 
therefore doubly approved them. Roosevelt 





kept the faith his party had pledged to the 
nation, as nearly as it was in one man to do 
another’s work in that other’s way. It may 
have irked his eager soul at times, but he did 
not tire of it. The contrast between the 
free and independent Roosevelt of the last 
four years, and the Roosevelt of the first ad- 
ministration, is the proof of the man’s real 
capacity for self-control and continence. In- 
heriting the McKinley cabinet, he worked 
with it smoothly and naturally. There was 
no evidence of jar or friction; changes came 
only as naturally and inevitably as they 
would have come had McKinley remained at 
the head of the council board. For the pa- 
tience, care, and earnestness with which he 
adapted himself to the obligations of his 
position, he was rewarded with an election, 
in his own right, by a majority three times 
the greatest ever before polled. And at the 
end of this new lease of power in his own 
name and right, wielded in his own way, he 
was so strong with the country that he could 
refuse the renomination that needed only the 
word of willingness, and induce the party 
and the country to accept his advice in choos- 
ing his successor. 


TARIFF REVISION AS AN INSTANCE. 


So the Roosevelt régime falls into two 
periods, the administration of the McKinley 
inheritance, and the conduct of the political 
estate in Roosevelt’s own right. Just one 
instance will serve to show how studiously 
in that earlier period Roosevelt avoided get- 
ting out of bounds. In his last public ad- 
dress, at Buffalo, President McKinley flung 
out the banner of tariff reform. He declared 
that the period of exclusiveness was past, and 
sounded the keynote of what he intended 
should be the policy of his second administra- 
tion, in a declaration for tariff reform. It 
was a startling development; one which could 
not fail to coincide with the personal pref- 
erences of Roosevelt. Yet, with this plan of 


. McKinley’s exposed to him,—a plan he cor- 


dially approved,—Roosevelt held back from 
attempt at revising the tariff because of his 
determination to err if at all on the side of 
moderation in the effort to live by the rule 
that his predecessor would have followed. 
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Many believe that McKinley, had he lived, 
would have given us long ago the tariff re- 
form on which we are now entering. 


READJ USTMENT OF BUSINESS STANDARDS. 


But, while this part of McKinley’s pro- 
gram was postponed, Roosevelt ushered in a 
period of wonderfully varied and wide-reach- 
ing effort at readjustment of conditions. It 
has been a time in which people have thought 
farther into their social and economic prob- 
lems than they are commonly willing to do. 
This is perhaps the first service of Roosevelt 
to the country: he set it thinking. He led 
it to change its mind about a good many 
things. He clarified its ideas, and he im- 
proved its ideals. He preached away at a 
doctrine, almost new when he began ex- 
pounding it, of moral leaven in business. He 
began the movement as a citizen, urging and 
advising and teaching; he continued it as 
executive, administrator, and constructive 
statesman. He preached his crusade first, 
and later he put on the armor and led the 
crusading hosts. His influence as_ the 
preacher of a better community and_busi- 
ness morality is certain to be projected as 
a potent force after he leaves public place. 
He has convinced the community that many 
things which used to be looked upon as a 
trifle dubious in strict morals, but on the 
whole legitimate enough because “ that was 
the way of business,” cannot be exempted 
from judgment by moral standards. He 
brought the public mind to believe there 
was need of a rehearing before rendering a 
final decree of divorce between business and 
conscience. He brought business to a new 
and stricter accountability at the bar of com- 
munity thought. Even the severest critics of 
the President grant that he has been a real 
leader in this moral upward movement, and 
that, however some of his other activities may 
be regarded, he has in this deserved the rec- 
cognition and approval of all well-intentioned 
citizens. 

GOVERNMENT’S CHANGED ATTITUDE TOWARD 
CORPORATIONS. 


Along with this moral contribution, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has made a contribution of 
the greatest significance to the educational 
movement which has been changing opinion 
about the proper relation of the State to its 
creatures, the corporations. The fact that 
the State cannot endow its corporate offspring 
with souls, has been developed into an argu- 
ment for the alternative, which the Presi- 
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dent has conceived to be rigorous supervision 
and control of their methods. ‘Time was 
when the State commissioned the corporation 
to go out and deal and make money; if there 
were complaint against its derelictions the 
State pleaded irresponsibility, and the public 
rather cynically accepted the plea and admit- 
ted that the case was hopeless. In this re- 
gard there has been a change. The corpora- 
tion is not granted immunity from moral 
cbligation, and the State is not permitted to 
avoid its responsibility for its creature. Now- 
adays instead of standing aloof the State has 
a way of setting the Bureau of Corporations 
at work to get the facts, or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to investigate, or the 
Department of Justice to start a prosecution. 
‘The public mind has been made up in favor 
of government shouldering responsibility for 
its creatures, awd laying the heavy hand of 
authority on offenders. 

This new view of government’s respon- 
sibility has made the government service 
more attractive to men with motive of real 
service. It has made them more willing to 
go into politics, to hold office, to help in ad- 
ministering the laws. ‘There has been a 
larger view of the opportunities of public 
service. It has been the effort of the na- 
tional administration to give substantial sup- 
port to movements it indorsed, and so there 
has been presented the spectacle of the Presi- 
dent using his personal and political influence 
to back the policies of Hughes in New York, 
to sustain Heney in his fight on San Fran- 
cisco graft, and to ferret out and punish cor- 
ruption in Pittsburg. Strictly within its own 
sphere, the national Government has _pur- 
sued the despoilers of the public domain, has 
prosecuted great combinations of capital 
found violating the law, and has treated the 
combination of labor just as it has treated 
that of capital. ‘I have no use for the sort 
of public man who is always arrayed against 
wealth because it is wealth, or in favor of 
capital because it is capital,” said the Presi- 
dent on one occasion. “TI distrust the man 
who takes any other attitude than that of 
opposing capital when it is wrong, and 
just as vigorously opposing labor when it 
is wrong.’ 

More or less disconcerting shock was un- 
avoidable in some quarters when the Roose- 
velt policy toward corporate offenders began 
clearly to develop. One day the Attorney- 
General filed suit to dissolve a great combi- 
nation accused of violating the Anti-Trust 
law. ‘There was wonderment and conster- 
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nation, and one of the chief backers of the 
attacked interest hurried to Washington to 
protest. 

“Why was it not possible, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” he asked, “ to notify me before taking 
this public action? ” 

The President explained that was not the 
method of doing government business, and 
that it was not possible to make an exception 
in a particular case. 

“ But isn’t it possible to fix this thing up?” 
urged the capitalist. 

“How? What do you mean?” asked 
the President, puzzled. 

“T mean, can’t my lawyer see your Attor- 
ney-General, and undertake to effect an ad- 
justment without a lawsuit? ” 

“ Quite impossible,” replied the President. 
“The matter is now in the courts and will 
have to be decided by them.’’ The case was 
fought out in the courts, resulting in one of 
the most important victories the Government 
has won in its effort to establish its right to 
control great corporations and combinations. 


REGULATION VERSUS PREVENTION. 


The earlier period of Rooseveltism was 
marked by a series of determined attacks on 
the big combinations, in the effort to stop the 
tendency to consolidations by application of 
the Anti-Trust act. But latterly there has 
been less of this; and the explanation really 
marks one of the most significant develop- 
ments of the administration. The President 
became convinced that in the nature of things 
combination and concentration must go on. 
Prevention he considered impossible, even if 
desirable. Therefore he turned to the alter- 
native of establishing government  super- 
vision and regulation of combinations; of 
making them good, instead of destroying 
them. His co-operation with the Civic Fed- 
eration in the attempt to develop a satisfac- 
tory bill for amendment of the Sherman law 
along these lines has brought small results 
as yet, but it has directed attention to a line 
of policy which is assured increasing consid- 
eration as the discussion of these problems 
continues. 


SPECTACULAR ACHIEVEMENTS. 


There has been much of the spectacular, 
the dramatic, in the Roosevelt procedure. 
The striking, picturesque things make deeper 
impression than the plodding drudgery of 
effort at better administration or at develop- 
ment of sound policies in legislation. How 
much of the spectacular there has been is il- 
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lustrated by the result of an effort to get 
four students of affairs to express their opin- 
ions as to the largest achievement of the ad- 
ministration. 

“Reawakening the public conscience,” 
said one. 

“The peace between Japan and Russia,” 
insisted the second. 

“The movement for conservation of nat- 
ural resources,” said the third. 

“Curbing the corporations,” proposed the 
fourth. 

In the effort to referee the dispute these 
additional paramount achievements were pro- 


posed by other observers: 


The acquisition of the Panama Canal and 
the assurance that it will be successfully con- 
structed. 

The establishment of the United States in 
the first rank of powers and the assumption 
of accompanying responsibilities which was 
announced by sending the fleet around the 
world. 

The inauguration of a new era in the re- 
lations of the Three Americas by bringing 
the Latin-American countries to understand 
and have confidence in the good intentions 
of the United States. 

The settlement of the anthracite strike. 

On the day when this fruitless inquiry 
was made the man who was its subject was 
engaged in riding 108 miles on horseback in 
order to demonstrate that a regulation re- 
quiring an army officer to ride ninety miles in 
three days wasn’t unreasonable or impossible. 
The next day he sent a characteristic mes- 
sage to Congress in the forenoon and in the 
afternoon explained to a delegation of col- 
lege boys his admiration for clean, vigorous 
athletics, 


MAINTAINING THE WORLD’S PEACE. 


Roosevelt has made a peculiar appeal to 
the imagination of Europe; and explanation 
of this may be found in a contemplation of 
the wide range of his undertakings in the 
field of international affairs. Some of the 
biggest of them are as yet little known to the 
world; others are almost unremembered be- 
cause more recent ones have crowded in upon 
attention. 

All the world knows how the President 
initiated the movement for peace between 
Japan and Russia, which brought the treaty 
of Portsmouth and ended the war in Man- 
churia. Not so many know the significance 
of his part in preventing a European war 
over the rival pretensions of France and Ger- 
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many in Morocco. At the time when those 
two powers were straining at the leashes, and 
war seemed possibly a matter of hours, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt tendered the good offices of 
the United States, became an intermediator 
among the powers directly and indirectly con- 
cerned, and initiated the move which made 
the Algeciras conference possible. ‘There was 
protest against the United States being rep- 
resented there; protest from some Americans 
who saw in it a transgression of the ancient 
doctrine of aloofness from old-world quar- 
rels. But in truth it was in a peculiar way 
the United States’ affair; and it saved the 
peace of the world. 

OUR RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA. 

It was the President who conceived send- 
ing Secretary Root and a delegation of ap- 
pealing personnel to the Pan-American Con- 
gress at Rio de Janeiro. South American 
countries had long misunderstood the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, interpreting it as the attempt 
of this country to maintain a sort of mild 
suzerainty over the other nations of the 
Americas. Commerce with the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries was mainly controlled by Eu- 
rope, and their sentiments were far from 
friendly to us. ‘The time and circumstances 
were propitious for an appeal to a better 
undetstanding, and Secretary Root and _ his 
colleagues succeeded in that appeal. Rela- 
tions have been better, and commercial con- 
ditions have shown improvement as a result. 
The work done at Rio was but a beginning; 
its effects will go on for generations. 


RESPONSIBILITIES IN SANTO DOMINGO. 


In the Santo Domingo fiscal arrangement, 
the United States assumed a financial guar- 
dianship of the Dominican republic, assuring 
on one side that it would pay its foreign debts 
without complications, and on the other that 
it would cease to be harrassed with revolu- 
tions. The national revenues were placed 
where they could not become a bone of fac- 
titious contention, and there was left neither 
the inspiration nor the means for carrying 
further the series of revolutions which had 
been almost a continuous performance. It 
established for good or ill the precedent of 
American fiscal supervision in like cases for 
the little republics to the south. 


FURTHERING THE SETTLEMENT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL DISPUTES. 


When the Hague international peace 


movement had fallen into disrepute after the 
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Russo-Japanese War, it was President 
Roosevelt who initiated the effort to reinstate 
it. He issued invitations in the name of the 
United States to another peace parliament 
to reaffirm the work of the first parliament, 
in 1899, and strengthen it. The Czar later 
indicated that, as prime mover in the first 
convention, he had been intending to call a 
second. Whereupon the United States’ in- 
vitations were withdrawn and the parliament 
of 1905 was held on the invitations of Russia. 

Arbitration treaties with practically all the 
countries except Russia and Germany have 
been made, providing for arbitration at the 
Hague of all save matters of honor and of 
vital interest. “These pacts are alike a guar- 
antee of our own peace and an example to 
other nations. Like arrangements with Ger- 
many and Russia are under negotiation. 

Following the Manchurian War, condi- 
tions in the Far East were fundamentally 
changed. The United States under Roose- 
velt’s leadership stepped in and led in estab- 
lishing new guarantees of the open door and 
the territorial entity of China, all the pow- 
ers acquiescing. More recently the compli- 
cations between the United States and Japan 
have been adjusted through the Root-Taka- 
hira exchange of notes, which has been ac- 
cepted by the diplomatic world as a most 
enlightened and sane arrangement between 
two nations anxious that their field of fric- 
tion be reduced to a minimum, and _ that 
breach of the peace be made, so nearly as 
might be, impossible. 

It was the interest of Mr. Roosevelt like- 
wise which started the movement for the in- 
ternational opium conference now in session 
at Shanghai. The need of prohibiting or 
controlling this trafic was suggested to the 
President by Bishop Brent, of the Philip- 
pines; the international conference was the 
President’s idea. Preliminary to this devel- 
opment, inquiry in this country developed 
startling evidence that the opium habit was 
vastly more common and menacing than had 
been dreamed. 

When Argentina and Chile were fast ap- 
proaching warlike conditions, the words of 
calming counsel which started matters toward 
understanding and finally assurance of peace, 
were Mr. Roosevelt’s words. Later, when 
Brazil and Argentina were on the point of 
hostilities over the Uruguayan question it 
was again the President of the United States 
who helped them find a way out with peace 
and honor. 

Under Mr. Root’s management at the 
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State Department, all the questions between 
the United States and Canada have been 
settled,—the Newfoundland fisheries dis- 
pute, the Alaskan fur seal affair, the Alaska 
and other boundary differences, the question 
of preserving, yet utilizing Niagara, the prob- 
lem of armaments on the Great Lakes, the 
use of water from the lakes for power and 
artificial means of navigation. 

It is not easy to realize to-day that only a 
few years ago relations between the United 
States and Germany were threatening, and 
that war seemed altogether possible. By dint 
in the main of personal relations with the 
Emperor, leading to establishment first of a 
personal and then of a national better under- 
standing, all this has been changed. ‘The 
adjustment of matters in our customs ad- 
ministration which had amounted to griev- 
ances to Germany, was accomplished with 
advantage to us commercially, and to the sat- 
isfaction of the Germans. ‘The rapid increase 
of the American naval power was not with- 
out influence in connection with relations 
with both Germany and Japan. 

American Jews will not forget the efforts 
of Mr. Roosevelt to induce Russia and Rou- 
mania to ameliorate their condition. The 
President received a great petition addressed 
to the question of treatment of the Jews in 
Russia, and thtough diplomatic channels 
asked the Russian Government if it would 
be willing to accept the petition. “The note 
of inquiry by the American Government con- 
tained the substance of the petition. Russia 
politely declined to accept, a petition thus 
relating to a matter of purely internal ad- 
ministration; but the moral effect was se- 
cured, and it was good. 

The President has taken active and per- 
sistent interest in behalf of better conditions 
in the Congo Free State. Castro has been 
eliminated in the vexing Venezuelan situa- 
tion through a plan of Dutch intervention 
which would have been impossible without 
the acquiescence of the Washington Govern- 
ment. Relations with Colombia and the 
Panama Republic are well on the way to sat- 
isfactory readjustment, following the Pan- 
ama revolution and secession which made 
it possible to secure a route for the Isth- 
mian Canal. Cuba has been occupied and 
pacified, saved from civil war, and started 
anew on the difficult path of self-government. 
The world has been given a good example 
of national faith-keeping in this performance. 
In the Philippines administration has been 
securely established, peace guaranteed, and 
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the beginnings made on a program looking to 
final self-government. The gratitude of 
China has been earned by returning a large 
share of the indemnity awarded to this coun- 
try for its part in suppressing the Boxer up- 
rising. And, finally, the battle fleet has 
toured the world, carrying America’s olive 
branch and incidentally giving suggestive dis- 
play of American power. 


ARMY REFORM. 


All this is not a list, a catalogue, of ac- 
complishments in the field of international 
and colonial activity. It is far from com- 
plete. Turning to another department of 
the Administration, the army shows the ef- 
fects of like industry and energy.’ The les- 
sons of the Spanish war brought, with 
Roosevelt, the movement to inaugurate the 
general staff, for which the law was passed 
on February 14, 1903, and took effect in 
May of that year. Roosevelt was the father 
of the general staff movement, and Root 
worked out the system. 

The coast and field artillery have been 
separated by law, and each is now highly 
specialized. Formerly officers served alter- 
nately in one and the other. Both have been 
strengthened in men and armament, so that 
the guns are efficiently armed. Increase in 
the corps of engineers and in the ordnance 
department has been authorized, the cavalry 
and infantry having previously been in- 
creased. The medical department has been 
reorganized into the medical corps, and a 
medical reserve of civilian physicians and sur- 
geons established, which may be called upon 
for service in time of need. Their service is 
optional, but the majority would go to the 
field if needed. 

One important part of military policy has 
been rapid abandonment of small army posts 
and concentration of the troops in larger 
bodies at great posts near the centers of popu- 
lation. Better experience is thus given to the 
men, drilling in greater bodies; and they are 
more available for emergencies because trans- 
portation is more ample. ‘There has been an 
increase in the pay of the service. All offi- 
cers, save the lieutenant-general and second 
lieutenants, have had $500 annually added 
to their salaries. The enlisted men, espe- 


cially the noncommissioned officers, have 
been given the encouragement of advances, 
which in case of some of the noncommissioned 
officers amounted to doubling their pay, thus 
affording new inducement to veterans to re- 
enlist and encouraging improvement of dis- 
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cipline and esprit. ‘This pay legislation was 
especially the work of the President. 

The arms and accoutrements have been 
vastly improved, the new Springfield rifle be- 
ing widely regarded as the best infantry 
weapon in the world. The rations of the army 
have been bettered. Arrangement has been 
made, by law, for annexing the militia of the 
States to the regular service, so that it may be 
called into the field as a second line of na- 
tional defense without a word of legislation 
save provision of money; and there is planned 
a scheme of establishing a great third line, a 
volunteer force subject to call, which would 
make it possible to place 2,000,000 of men 
in the field in event of a tremendous conflict. 


NAVAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The navy has developed vastly more in 
force, under the impulse of the President’s 
interest, than has the army; while in effec- 
tiveness and efficiency per unit it has im- 
proved at least as much. ‘The nominal fight- 
ing power has been approximately doubled 
during the Roosevelt Presidency, but the ac- 
tual efficiency has increased more, because of 
improved organization, continuous practice 
in gunnery, and the experience gained by 
the cruise around the world. ‘The United 
States has been advanced to a secure second 
position along the powers in naval strength. 
For this the President has had a continuous 
struggle with the opposition in Congress. A 
year ago, demanding four new battleships, 
he got two and a promise of making two 
each year the rule of the future. ‘This year 
he again asked four and got only two. But 
these are authorized to be of tonnage, speed, 
and power equal to the largest building for 
any navy in the world, putting them entirely 
out of the class of any vessels heretofore built 
for our navy. They will probably be of 
approximately 26,000 tons, and armed en- 
tirely with fourteen-inch guns, vastly more 
powerful than the twelve-inch rifles now 
used. This increase in the power of the new 
units represents a much larger addition to 
fighting force than is suggested by the mere 
number of vessels to be added. It means 
moreover, an announcement of this country’s 
purpose to maintain its present rank among 
naval powers, while the world-cruise is con- 
strued by all naval authorities as preliminary 
to the definite establishment of the two-ocean 
naval policy which shall make both coasts 
equally secure from attack. 

During the Roosevelt régime two battle- 
ships have been laid down in the Government 
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yards, establishing the policy of keeping one 
fighting ship of the first type at all times un- 
der Government construction. Officers and 
men alike, in the navy, have been given sub- 
stantial increases in their pay. “The Govern- 
ment has built a powder factory at Indian 
Head, where the best quality of powder is 
produced at forty-five cents per pound, 
against sixty-seven formerly paid to private 
enterprise for the same explosive. ‘This 
plant will be enlarged in the near future 
so it will have ‘its capacity doubled and be 
enabled to produce two-thirds of the navy’s 
powder supply. Likewise there has been 
established a Government torpedo factory at 
Newport. ‘The enlarged naval academy at 
Annapolis has been put into commission, and 
the number of cadets greatly increased. A 
naval training station for the lakes has been 
established on Lake Michigan. 

One signal and characteristic policy of the 
Administration has been to encourage, rather 
than suppress, criticism of the construction 
of American fighting craft and of the navy 
organization. Convinced for a long time that 
the navy organization is imperfect in many 
directions, the President has been more than 
willing that the public should become familiar 
with its weaknesses. The agitation for es- 
tablishment of a general staff has been pressed 
vigorously, the President having within a 
few weeks appointed a special volunteer com- 
mission of naval and civilian authorities to 
make a thorough study of the whole science 
of naval administration and report what is 
needed to perfect our own defense afloat. 
There have been outbreaks of virulent criti- 
cism of the seaworthiness and fighting qual- 
ity of the big ships, and these have been 
answered with some modifications of type and 
detail; especially in the adoption of the 
policy of building much larger ships. But 
in the matter of general seaworthiness and 
efficiency, the tour of the world has been a 
thorough vindication of the naval material. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING MORE MONEY. 


It has come to cost over a billion a year to 
run the Government. Great expenses have 
been incurred for navy, army, fortifications, 
public buildings, increase of the postal serv- 
ice, river and harbor improvements, the 
reclamation service, and all the manifold op- 
erations of the Government. The policy of 
reclamation of the arid lands, of bringing 
the wasted waters to the wastes of arid plains, 
has added what already is assuming the pro- 
portions of a small empire, to the useful area 
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Forest reserves have been 


of the country. 
created of a vast area, as well as reserves to 
preserve the birds and beasts indigenous to 


the continent. In all its multiplied activities 
the Government has immensely increased its 
expenditures. For the current fiscal year they 
are $1,008,397,452.56. It seems and indeed 
is but a few years since the extravagance of 
a billion-dollar Congress became a national 
issue; now every session is a billion-dollar 
session. ‘The functigns and activities of the 
administrative departments have grown ac- 
cordingly. Yet despite the increase in ex- 
penditures there was a growing surplus in 
the revenues until the depression began in 
the later months of 1907, since which time 
there has been a deficit. 

The bank panic of 1907 forced a series of 
dificult problems upon the Administration, 
resulting among other things in the passage 
of the Aldrich-Vreeland currency measure, 
designed to provide means for issue of emer- 
gency circulation and to introduce an in- 
creased measure of elasticity into the money 
system. This was an emergency measure, 
and its efficacy is suggested by the statement 
that not a dollar of currency has been issued 
under it. “The assurance of the opportunity 
to make such issues removed the conditions 
requiring them. A currency commission has 
been established by law, which is engaged in 
an exhaustive study of money systems with 
a view to revision of the currency and im- 
provement of the banking system. 


THE GREAT ‘‘ CONSERVATION ” MOVEMENT. 


The movement for conservation of nat- 
ural resources was a logical development 
from the experience of the Interior Depart- 
ment in administering the public domain. 
It was found that tremendous frauds had 
been perpetrated, through which private in- 
terests had possessed themselves of a large 
part of the public lands, especially those rich 
in metals, minerals, and forests. Prosecu- 
tions have been carried on_ unrelentingly 
against these practices, and many convictions 
have been secured, some of the prosecutions 
reaching into the highest places in the Gov- 
ernment. Large areas have been deeded back 
to the Government; larger ones have been 
withdrawn from the privilege or entry, while 
the forest and geological services have made 
appraisals of the wealth they contain, with 
a view to preventing the Government being 
further looted. 

The President, impressed with the rapid 
disappearance of forests and consumption of 
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coal, called a Conservation Congress, to 
which the Governors of the States were in- 
vited. This gathering set on foot the prac- 
tical movement for preservation and restora- 
tion of natural resources. An international 
conference of representatives of Canada, the 
United States, and Mexico on this same sub- 
ject, with the view to co-operation in a con- 
tinental movement of conservation, has been 
held, as one of the last big accomplishments 
of the Roosevelt Administration. Parallel to 
this movement and closely related to it is that 
for systematic development of waterways as 
a means of cheap transportation. Only very 
recently the President has informed Congress 
of the evidence in his possession, indicating 
the existence of something like a trust aim- 
ing to control and monopolize the water 
powers, and, distributing their energy elec- 
trically, to come into substantial control of 
the future power of the country. Measures 
designed thoughtlessly to give away control 
of this power have been vetoed, and Con- 
gress has been urged to establish effective na- 
tional control of these powers. 


NEW ACTIVITIES OF GOVERNMENT. 


Under Roosevelt one new department,— 
that of Commerce and Labor,—has been 
added to the machinery of administration, 
and another, that of Agriculture, has been 
built up from small beginnings to large util- 
ity and practical value. The Department of 
Agriculture has introduced and popularized 
science in the industries of the soil; it has 
scoured all the continents for varieties of 
plant life which might be useful here. It 
has led in better farming methods, has car- 
ried on scientific experimentation in breed- 
ing and growing of plants and animals, and 
has gradually been invested with large pow- 
ers. The pure food law is administered 
through it, and so is the national meat in- 
spection law. ‘These two pieces of legisla- 
tion are accomplishments of the Roosevelt 
era, each being the fruit of a hard fight 
against determined opposition. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor 
has been created to give the Government an 
instrument for éxercising supervision over 
the great aggregations which modern condi- 
tions inevitably develop in both capital and 
labor. Under it is the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, designed to gather information con- 
cerning these organizations. It has con- 
ducted many investigations, which have de- 
veloped information of practical advantage 
to the nation. 
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The Postoffice Department has greatly 
widened the range of its service through ex- 
tension of rural free delivery, till now that 
service reaches many millions of the rural 
population who formerly were miles from 
postal facilities. “I'wo-cent postage has been 
placed on an international basis as between 
the United States and several countries, and 
will be further extended so fast as treaties 
can be perfected. The President has given 
his enthusiastic backing to proposals for 
widening the functions of the postal depart- 
ment to include the postal bank and the par- 
cels post. 

The powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have been increased through the 
passage of the Hepburn and Anti-Rebate 
laws, and the principle of governmental 
power to control rates and charges and en- 
force publicity of accounting and _ financial 
operations has been established. A uniform 
system of accounting, with the necessary 
measure of publicity, has been provided and 


imposed upon the interstate carriers. Fur- 
ther advance along these lines has been 


strongly recommended by the President. 

The settlement of the anthracite strike 
was essentially the personal achievement of 
the President. It developed recognition of 
the public’s interest in such quarrels of labor 
and capital, and showed the public’s as the 
real paramount interest. Conciliation in 
labor disputes has been established as a most 
efficient means for administering the ounce 
of prevention of such disorders. When some 
of the railroad systems proposed to initiate 
reductions of wages after the period of de- 
pression had set in, the President took vigor- 
ous steps which stayed their hands; and the 
result is that as to these great employers, 
whose wage scales have influence everywhere, 
there has been no reduction, despite that in 
other periods of depression the wage scales 
have always suffered early. 
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There has been inaugurated a detailed in- 
quiry into the condition of women and child 
workers; a child labor law has been passed 
for the District of Columbia as a model for 
the States; a federal employers’ liability law 
has been passed; and another act defining the 
liability of the Government to its own em- 
ployees who may be injured, and opening a 
way for them to get redress. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S PERSONAL ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Two great and picturesque feats have been 
the personal accomplishments of the Presi- 
dent. One is the Russo-Japanese peace, the 
other the purchase of the Panama Canal, and 
the settlement of the riddle of centuries at 
the Isthmus; the adjustment of international 
difficulties, the organization of the great 
construction force, and the half-completion 
of the canal itself. The story of the peace 
in the Far East does not need be recounted; 
the world knows it. It ended a war in 
which the greatest armies of modern times, 
at least, had met in some of the most ter- 
rific battles; and it ended it in a fashion in 
which diplomacy agreed the initiative of no 
other man could have done it. 

As he goes from the executive chair, Mr. 
Roosevelt leaves many things long to be re- 
membered as representing his beginnings. He 
has roused public interest and attention in 
many subjects which must be disposed of 
without his assistance. He has had time to 
finish few things; but he has begun many 
which others must carry forward. In his 
determined, insistent way he has in truth 
piled up business for those who will come 
after; he has cut out work which they will 
not be able to avoid, even if they might 
wish. And his beginnings will keep his own 
era of personal activity in mind of legisla- 
tors and administrators who for decades will 
be wrestling with the troubles he stirred up, 
but didn’t have time to solve. 
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ARMIES, THE REAL 


ORE than a hundred years have passed 
since Washington, in a speech to the 
Houses of Congress, voiced his opinion that 
“to be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace”; and 
still the dictum holds good. Peace societies, 
national and universal in the scope of their 
operations, have come into existence; peace 
congresses have convened, deliberated, and 
adjourned ; poets in prophetic vision have seen 
a time when “the war-drum throbbed no 
longer, and the battle-flags were furled ”; 
but the’ regrettable fact remains that armies 
are being increased, battleships are being mul- 
tiplied, guns are being made more formidable, 
and even prizes are offered for the invention 
of new engines of destruction on the earth 
and in the air. In a word, the nations seem 
to have tacitly agreed that their best security 
against war is preparation for war. This is 
the tenor of an instructive article in the De- 
cember Chautauquan by Col. William Co- 
nant Church, editor of the Army and Navy 
Journal. Colonel Church gives some inter- 
esting statistics relating to the efforts toward 
“preserving peace” which are being made 
by various countries. “Take ourselves, for in- 
stance. Prior ta the war with Spain our navy 
was of such inferiority as to exclude it from 
any table of the principal navies of the world. 
To-day it has attained to second place. 

In 1881 we had in our navy forty-seven screw 
propellers and six other steam vessels; twenty- 
four ironclads, including monitors; two torpedo 
boats and twenty-five tugs. Of this total only 
fifty-seven were in efficient service. The num- 
ber of guns was 1933. We had, altogether, 9538 
officers and men in the navy, besides 1577 in 
the marine corps. In November, 1907, we had 
294 vessels, not including twenty-nine under 
construction and twelve unfit for service. The 
total number of officers and men was 35,377, 
besides 8316 in the marine corps. 

Not in numbers only has there been an 
increase, but in skill, in marksmanship, and in 
the handling of ships and supplies, resulting 
from long voyages, has there also been an 
enormous improvement. Owing to “ im- 
proved mechanism for handling and man- 
euvering the guns and to the greater atten- 
tion now paid to the training of the gun- 
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PEACE PROMOTERS. 


ners,” the total energy of gun-fire has within 
the past ten years been increased fivefold. Of 
this Colonel Church gives a startling illustra- 
tion. “Taking as a basis the number of care- 
fully aimed shots which each gun could de- 
liver under battle conditions, and estimating 
the muzzle energy in foot tons, whereas the 
thirty-six guns of the Oregon, in 1897, rep- 
resented a total energy in five minutes’ firing 
of 819,456 foot tons, the thirty-six guns of 
the Rhode Island, in 1907, showed a total 
energy of no less than 3,927,172 foot tons. 

A comparison of the present British Dread- 
nought with the Dreadnought of thirty-six years 
ago shows that the destructive power of the 
modern ship is nearly one hundred times that 
of the old vessel. 

That the nations of the world are not con- 
templating any reduction in their war prep- 
arations is shown by the following table of 
amounts voted for new construction and 
armaments. It will be seen that there is lit- 
tle change in the case of France, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and Japan; the remaining three 
countries exhibit large augmentations of their 
sea forces: 





Country. 1907-1908. a 1909. 
Great Britain..........$46,135,000 30 
DOM, 45 ¢ ck based we sees 26,662,470 
IBS os tic ede came neae 14,231,340 
aera $1,426,125 
RSG fod ooo + oc e Sa nied 6,990,5 
United States.......... 33,918,! 994, 
PEDMD oo Sire cocicine cass 16,166, 490 3 839. 599 


Incidentally, Colonel Church gives a strik- 
ing illustration of the potentiality of modern 
ordnance. He says: 


The range of the sixteen-inch breech-loading 
rifle now at Sandy Hook is estimated at be- 
tween twenty and twenty-one miles, the gun 
being elevated at the extreme angle of forty- 
five degrees, and firing a 2400-pound projectile. 
At this range the projectile would rise at the 
highest point of its trajectory over five and 
one-half miles above the earth, 29,040 feet. This 
would carry it over Mont Blanc, with Pike’s 
Peak piled on top of it. 


As regards their armies, the same evidences 
of preparedness for war are to be noted. 


Guns.—Ap- 

Peace War = proximate 

Nation. footing. footing. number. 

eres 409,000 2,234,000 1,912 

po errr 49,909 143.000 204 

BOIgavig8® «.o6 2.06 ‘ 57.720 205.000 462 
CRN c es eccncce tend "About ‘100, 000 trained. 

Denmark ......... 14,000 50,000 96 
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Guns.—Ap- 
Peace War proximate 
Nation. footing. footing. number. 
France ... ery pty 2,516,000 3,720 
Great Br itain...... 500 739,045 1,194 
| Ss . 146, 645 222,219 336 
Germany 617,000 3,260,000 4,524 
Greece ...e.ccceee 22,104 82,000 120 
OMAN ..0:0600006  Bigee 68,000 120 
SES see oe anise es 284,823 3,330,000 1,726 
BRIE 4.04 kwe eaves 220,000 800,000 684 
BEOKICO 060.0055 6008 29,904 146,500 96 
MOPWAY 30000060 30,900 80,000 66 
PAUMAMIA .vcvewees 63,280 173,948 366 
TS ror rrr 4,000,000 5,000 
eer rrr rs 500,000 408 
Sweden .... 570,000 240 
Switzerland | 526,105 288 





1,150;:700 1,356 
188,286 


Turkey 
United 

As Colonel Church very properly remarks, 
military training by no means implies war. 
Indeed the army has been found an excellent 
training school and educational institution. 
President Hadley, of Yale, has testified to 
this in the case of Germany. Quoting 
Colonel Church again: 


States..... 


3 
83,286 


It is found that the time which is subtracted 
from the life of a German youth by service 
with the colors is fully compensated for by a 
corresponding extension of his working period, 
due to the physical training he receives in the 

EMPLOYEES AS PARTNERS 
“A T first glance, the idea that an em- 
ployee can be converted into a real, 
wide-awake partner in the affairs and interest 
of his railroad, may appear to some to in- 
volve an undertaking of enormous propor- 
tions. As a matter of fact, it is nothing of 
the kind.” ‘This passage may be said to form 
the key-note of an article on “ Labor and the 
Railroads,” which appears in the Atlantic 
Monthly for February, as the first of a series 
of papers on “ The Industrial Dilemma.” 
The author is Mr. James O. Fagan, whose 
“ Confessions of a Railroad Signalman grt 
one of the recent notable books, and who 
writes with the authority of an employee 
who has seen nearly thirty years of service 
on the “steel highways.” The industrial 
dilemma, he says, may be fittingly described 
as “the difficulty that now confronts public 
opinion when it is called upon to choose, or 
in some way to draw the line, between the 
interest and demands of labor and the cor- 
porations, and the more important necessities 
and rights of society.” That public opinion 


just at present is not inclined to treat cor- 
porations and managers reasonably, is due 


to the fact that the latter have not assisted 
the public to the conclusion that their busi- 
ness is aboveboard and legitimate. 


If they 
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army and the knowledge he acquires as to the 
best means of preserving his health, and hence 
increasing his longevity and working capacity. 

On the aid to workmen derived from the 
habits of order and discipline and the man- 
ual dexterity acquired in the ranks, Colonel 
Church cites Sir Joseph Whitworth, the emi- 
nent English inventor, and Col. F. N, 
Maude, C. B. The former states that “ the 
habit of prompt obedience and thoroughness 
acquired by military training increases the 
value of the workman ”’; and the latter “ esti- 
mates that the skill of the army-trained work- 
man adds $56.16 annually to the value of 
the product on which he works.” ‘To quote 
Colonel Church further: 


Whether or not we accept these calculations 
as exact, it would be possible to show that en- 
forced military training has been the controlling 
factor in the progress of Germany to imperial 
greatness during the 100 years since 
she lay prostrate at the feet of Napoleon I. 
It is military service that has created’an Im- 
perial Germany out of a medley of small states, 
just as it has created a united Italy by the same 
methods. 


IN RAILROAD INTERESTS. 


would advertise and demonstrate these facts, 
reconciliation would be certain to follow 
frankness and publicity. 

While the student, the social improver, 
and the mere theorist have thoroughly ana- 
lyzed the industrial situation on railroads, the 
public has yet to learn the employees’ views. 


Just what the worker himself has to say 
about it, what his honest opinions and observa- 
tions amount to as he works at his job, listens 
to the conversation of his fellows, and draws 
thoughtful conclusions from every-day practical 
data, is as yet an unwrittén chapter in the his- 
tory of industrial progress. For it must not be 
forgotten that the employees on the railroads 
are the most important factors in the situation 
from every point of view. Their opinion, their 
policies, their behavior, are the great topics to 
be considered, socially, financially, and indus- 
trially. Out of every dollar earned by the rail- 
roads, the employees, 1,700,000 of them, receive 
42 cents in wages. Consequently, the habits of 
thought, the point of view of these men, their 
actual work at the present day, and their proba- 
ble behavior and intentions for the future, are 
matters of great social importance. 


As regards wages and similar conditions, 
Mr. Fagan says “ hard-drawn business com- 
pulsion ” is “the only form of advice, warn- 
ing, or incentive to which corporations and 
labor unions pay any attention.” He cites 
the case of the enginemen. 
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An engineman of my acquaintance leaves his 
home at six o’clock in the morning, and com- 
pletes his day’s work in six hours. For this 
service he receives from $4 to $5, according to 
circumstances. Some enginemen work longer 
hours and receive more money; but any way 
you look at the labor or the ‘wages, the condi- 
tions leave little to be desired. W*#h hardly 
any exception the same satisfactory state of 
affairs is to be found in nearly every branch of 
the train service. By degrees, step by step, 
from a comparatively low plane, an almost ideal 
standard of wage and treatment has been ar- 
rived at. In my own sixty-lever signal-tower, 
for example, within the past few years the pay 
has been run up from $13 to over $18 per week, 
and the working day has been run down from 
twelve to eight hours. Now, among the thou- 
sands of railroad men whose material condition 
[ have been describing, there is but one opinion 
as to the means that have been employed . 
bringing about these satisfactory results; and I 
think this general opinion is voiced when I 
say that the motive power employed in secur- 
ing these benefits was simply and actually busi- 
ness compulsion. 


Railroad managers have tried to break 
away from the “thralldom of mechanical 
methods,” but from lack of public support 
they have abandoned the struggle, or “ have 
relegated the human and sympathetic side 
of management to the editors of the railroad 
magazines.” 

Nowhere is the fact that power is privilege 
so patent as on the railroads. As illustrating 
this, the condition of the crossing-men is 
presented. 


=) 


Within a short distance of my signal-tower 
there is a crossing at grade. The man in charge 
receives $1.35 for twelve hours’ work. As a 
matter of fact, the crossing man holds a very 
responsible position. Alertness, attention to 
duty, and presence of mind, are absolutely es- 
sential for the proper protection of travelers on 
trains and on foot. There are actually more 
people injured and lives lost at these crossings 
than on trains, or in any way connected w ith 
trains. Therefore, good men ae good pay 
should be the rule at these crossings. Increased 
efficiency of service would es om make up 
for the additional expense. Up to date, how- 
ever, it never has entered into the heads of 
well-paid enginemen, conductors, and others, to 
bestir themselves in the interest of these men. 
Beginning with the management, we all un- 
derstand that they are down, to stay down until 
they are able to lift themselves. Unfortunate- 
ly, these gatemen are unorganized, and unable 
to organize, and there is nothing back of them 
to make trouble for anybody. 

Such is only one of numerous object-lessons 
which the employee has constantly before him, 
and consequently he may be pardoned for con- 
cluding that actual business compulsion is your 
only wage-raiser. 


Not in wage-progress only is the compul- 
sory method the most effectual factor: it 





affects the operation of the roads, and by it 
alone can efficiency be secured. 

During the month of August, 1908, in the 
State of Massachusetts, two passenger trains at 
different points were handled faultlessly for 
thirty or forty miles past a succession of elec- 
tric block-signals. Later, with the same crews, 
these trains were telescoped by other passenger 
trains on track where these safety devices were 
not in operation. The cause of these accidents 
was short-flagging and réckless running. On 
the roads in question the rules in regard to 
block-signals are naw enforced; the men are 
actually “compelled to live up to ‘them; but the 
rules in regard to reckless running and short- 
lagging are not looked upon in the same light, 
—the same attention is not paid to them, and 
the penalties for violation of the rules are by. 
no means so impartially bestowed. The com- 
pulsory method, then, is not only the most ef- 
fectual factor in wage-progress, but the princi- 
ple itself is found to affect in a marked degree 
the operating department. 


Most people will agree with Mr. Fagan 
when he remarks that it is “ utterly repug- 
nant to the solid Christian sense of the com- 
munity that the condition of the employees 
and the efficiency of the service must wholly 
depend upon hard-and-fast rules and agree- 
ments.” 

The paramount industrial problem of to- 
day is how to harmonize the rights of so- 
ciety, of corporations, and of labor unions. 
As far as the unions are concerned, he says, 
these are dominated by a few of the highest 
officials. “The rank and file of railroad men 
do not approve their line of thought and 
action, which favors a policy of separation. 
When, in 1908, the Boston & Maine man- 
agement took the employees into. their confi- 
dence, and after showing them how serious 
the reduction in the amount of business had 
been, asked them to accept a reduction in 
wages of 5 per cent., the men agreed to do 
so. But the union leaders promptly vetoed 
the whole business. “‘ The management was 
humiliated, the referendum was a farce, and 
the ideas of the men and their leaders in 
regard to the relations that should exist, and 
the co-operation that should be permitted, 
between employees and managers, were fun- 
damentally at variance.” The agreement of 
the men to accept the reduction of wages, 
proposed by the management, was the result 
of some “plain talks” by the president of 
the road. 

In so many words, he said: ‘‘ The corpora- 
tion needs money. I ask you to help us. I 
am quite aware that the proper way to secure 
your assistance and co-operation is to take 
you into our confidence.” 
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This “ taking into confidence ” should be 
extended by the railroad managers. Here- 
tofore the employee “ has been treated as an 
implement: from now on he will have to be 
considered as a man who, with proper en- 
couragement, will base his progress and in- 
terests upon reasonable and _ sympathetic 
foundations.” In this connection Mr. Fagan 
relates the following incident: 


A few days ago, in a freight yard, while I 
happened to be looking on, a freight car was 
cornered through careless handling. Slight 
damage was done to the side and roof of the 
car. I asked the man who was responsible for 
the accident to give me his idea of the damage 
in dollars and cents. He thought a couple of 
dollars would fix it up all right. A month or 
so later, happening to meet this man on the 
street, I informed him that the actual expense 
incurred for repairing the car had been $47.50. 
He was surprised beyond measure. I then asked 
him if he thought employees should be edu- 
cated along these lines. Would it do him any 
good as a man, and consequently the service, if 
the mariager were to tell him that the trifling 
act of carelessness, the price of which he esti- 
mated at $2, was simply an item of a bill for 
breakages of over $5000 a year in the small 
yard in which he worked, making no mention 
of the killed and injured. I had quite a 
lengthy conversation with this man. Would it 
make any difference to the crossing man, I con- 
tinued, if his attention was called to the statis- 
tics and the nature of crossing accidents on his 
particular railroad, to the dangers to be guarded 
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against, and to the vast expense and suffering 
involved? Would it do any good to those whose 
duties are connected with the passenger and 
station service to know that it cost the road a 
matter of $80,000 a year for such trifles as icy 
platforms, doors closing on hands, falling lamps, 
defective seats, tripping on station platforms, 
and the like? Would it, in his ‘opinion, be a 
good idea for the management to get after 
every man and his job in this personal way? 

To all these questions the man answered 
bluntly and frankly, “You bet your life it 
would make a big difference.” Then I said to 
him, “ Now, if the president of the road were 
to come out with a bulletin calling our atten- 
tion to an expense account, for the year 1908, 
of $1,000,000 for preventable accidents and mis- 
cellaneous carelessness, and ask the men for a 
5 per cent. reduction on these items for 1909, 
what do you suppose would happen? ”—* He 
would get it,’ was the reply. 

In the West, corporations are beginning to 
realize that the railroad manager of the fu- 
ture will have to be first of all an educator. 
When, by systematic and organized efforts, 
managers interest and instruct employees in 
the human and economic sides of their call- 
ing, and when as a result, the employees are 
“converted into real, wide-awake partners in 
the affairs and interests of the railroads,” 
there will follow, as a natural consequence, 
greater economy of operation, greater safety 
of travel, and greater general efficiency of 
service. 


TURKEY’S NEW PARLIAMENT. 


HE writer of the Acts of the Apostles, 

in describing the occurrences on the 

Day of Pentecost, states that the assemblage 
in Jerusalem consisted of Parthians and 
Medes, Elamites and dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia, in Pontus and Asia, in Egypt and 
Libya, Jews, Cretans, and Arabians. In 
Constantinople to-day a similarly cosmopol- 
itan gathering may be witnessed at the ses- 
sions of the new Ottoman Parliament which 
includes among its members, besides Turks 
proper, Arabs and Greeks, Armenians and 
Kurds, Bulgarians and Servians, Jews and 
Koutzo-Valaques. Probably in no other par- 
liamentary body in the world is there to be 
found represented such a variety of nation- 
alities. No official classification of the depu- 
ties has yet been published; but an authentic 
statement as to their nationalities, politics, 


and religions is contributed to the English 
Review of Reviews by Mr. Santo Semo, the 
“John the Baptist of the Young Turkish 
In an introductory note, the 


Movement.” 


editor recalls the fact that it was Mr. Semo 
‘who at the Hague Conference first aston- 
ished the world by proclaiming the coming 
triumph of the great popular movement that 
has recently transformed the Ottoman Em- 
pire.” From Mr. Semo’s article we learn 
that the total number of deputies will be 
about 260, and that they may be divided as 
follows: 


EE ol gnasrte Gusts ccmaneuaterate Ali Mussulmans 


Turks, 
{41 arrived al-} Only one Christian (Cath- 


Arabs, 72 | ready here. olic); all the rest Mus- 
31 not arrived sulmans. 
yet 
Ca TR ek sss akwee eee Christians (Orthodox), 
BEOIOE, 26006 0 wacceed All Mussulmans. 
APMONIANS, “10... 0365s cou Christians (Gregorians). 
eg a ea epee? Mussulmans, 
Jews, 4 (all Spano-Portu- 
MIMD ono oS) Seca Vexane 6:6 RL6U a Israelites. 
B ulgarians, BB hvcleterd ace aee Christians (Orthodox) 
aa Be 2 See ee a Christians (Orthodox), 


Koutzo-Valaques, 2...... . Christians (Orthodox), 

It will be seen that only one Arab Chris- 
tian was returned, although there are a mil- 
lion and a half of Arab Christians in the Em- 
pire. Also that of the forty-three Christians 
only one Roman Catholic was elected. Curi- 
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ously enough, the solitary Christian Arab 
was returned by a constituency of which only 
one-third was Christian, the remaining two- 
thirds being Mussulmans. It is very evident 
that had there been any antagonism between 
Christians and Mussulmans in this district, 
the latter could easily have elected one of 
their own faith. This, Mr. Semo points out, 
is worth noting, as “illustrating the cessa- 
tion of the religious feud.” 

It had been anticipated by many persons 
that the diversities in language would prove 
to be a difficulty in the proceedings of the 
Parliament; but such is not the’ case. 


There are hardly ten who do not know Turk- 
ish at all. Seven of these are Arabs, including 
four or five from Yemen, and two are Greeks 
fron the Afgean Islands. The others, although 
they might not all be able to deliver a speech in 
Turkish, can most of them use this language 
suificiently well to make themselves understood 
in the Chamber. No inconvenience has arisen 
so far from the language question. Only once a 
Greek deputy wrote his interpellation in Greek 
ch aracters and Turkish words and read it, but 
the President answered that he did not under- 
a ind, and asked his neighbor in Greek 77 Zeyn? 

“What does he say?”) His neighbor hap- 
sii to be an Arab who understood neither 
Turkish nor Greek, and could only answer with 
a gesture, like a deaf and dumb person, which 
made all the others laugh. 


As regards political parties, ‘“‘ there have, 
fortunately, not yet been formed any distinct 
religious or national groups.” Nevertheless, 
two currents of opinion are to be distin- 
guished,—the ‘‘ centralizers” and the “ de- 
centralizers,’ which are thus described by 
Mr. Semo: 


The first are chiefly Turkish deputies who 
have been elected through the support of the 
Union and Progress Young-Turkish Committee, 
—in Turkish, /ttihad ve-terakki djemietti. In 
the beginning they numbered 152, of whom 
about a fourth part were already members of 
this committee before the promulgation of the 
Constitution, but as they found afterward that 
the interference of the committee in the Par- 
liamentary business was excessive and anti- 
constitutional, the Committee of Union and 
Progress recently decided officially to abstain 
from interfering in the affairs of the deputies. 
It remains as a private organization ready to 
intervene only in case of the Constitution being 
in jeopardy. They have secured the seat of the 
President of the Chamber (the Speaker) to their 
leader, Ahmed Riza, and most of the vice-presi- 
dents, secretaries, and questors are their mem- 
bers. This gives them, of course, a great in- 
fluence in the Chamber. 

The decentralizers count about thirty-five to 
forty deputies, who form a special group under 
the denomination of “Liberal Union” (Ahrar 
Furcaci), and the remaining, t.e., about seventy 
deputies, are independent of both these commit- 
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tees. Out of the ten Armenians seven or eight 
are affiliated to the Armenian “ Tachnakziou- 
zioun” Committee; which is rather revolution- 
ary and very powerful in its sphere of action. 
The Bulgarians and Servians are mostly social- 
istic. In general, all non-Turkish nationalities 
are, of course, in favor of the decentralization 
of power,—some very moderately, like the ma- 
jority of the Arabs, others are ready to ask even 
Ee some sort of national autonomy or Home 
Rule 


Referring to the assertion, which has been 
made by Prince Sabah Eddin’s opponents, 
that he aims at the disintegration of Turkey, 
Mr. Semo, who has been the Prince’s private 
secretary and confidential counselor, says the 
charge is not true. As to Sabah Eddin’s re- 
tirement from public life, the Prince himself 
says he merely retired for the present from poli- 
tics and is organizing the National Education 
Board based on private initiative. He will un- 
doubtedly come back to the political task later 
on. Some people considered him as an ambitious 
man. This is quite wrong. Had he been am- 
bitious, after the wonder tul reception he has 
had here he could have formed a committee just 
as important as that of the Union and Progress. 
His patriotism deprecated two captains in this 
vessel of Turkey, already so difficult to steer; 
so he preferred to retire entirely, and left a free 
hand to the others. 


On the result of the elections generally, 
Mr. Semo holds that they have demonstrated 
the necessity of a reform in the electoral sys- 
tem. The non-Turkish and non-Mussulman 
are in a minority in so many places that, un- 
der existing conditions, they might never get 
a fair amount of representation. What is 
wanted is a system of proportional represen- 
tation, such as Belgium has adopted with 
satisfactory results. 

A\Ir. Semo is optimistic about the future 
and “the definite establishment of constitu- 
tionalism ” in Turkey. He says there is not 
a single reactionary in Parliament. He be- 
lieves that liberty will become so firmly im- 
planted in the country that “no régime will 
ever be strong enough to uproot it.” 


As another proof of the progress of par- 
liamentarism in Turkey, Mr. Semo states 
that M. d’Estournel de Constant wrote some 
time ago to the president of the Turkish 
Chamber, Ahmed Riza, and to Bostani Ef- 
fendi, deputy, suggesting the idea of propos- 
ing to the Ottoman Empire the formation of 
a Groupe Parlementaire pour Il Arbitrage 
Internationale. Such a group, Mr. Semo 
states, has already been formed; it contains 
about forty members, and it is believed that 
it will eventually number at least 100. 
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WHAT JOURNALISM HAS DONE FOR PERSIA. 


:: IKE the sleeping princess of old, Persia 

is awaking from her centuries-long 
sleep, at the touch of her lover, who is called 
progress. Many times, and in various 
guises, he has sought in vain to penetrate the 
thicket that surrounded her; at last success 
has crowned his efforts, and, in the name 
of literature, he has called her to life. The 
course of this awakening has been carefully 
told by M. Marylie Markovitch, in La 
Revue. 

During the reign of Nassr-ed-Din, says 
M. Markovitch, a scholar, by name Sany- 
ed-Dowlet, sought to establish a news bud- 
get in Persia; but as any attempt at liberal 
speaking was treated as an act of lése maj- 
esty, he was forced to give his paper a scien- 
tific trend. By means of his “house of 
translation ” he was enabled to give the peo- 
ple the best works of French literature. The 
only official newspaper was also under his 
able direction. ‘To subscribe to it was an 
act of loyalty, for his Majesty occasionally 
deigned to contribute an article. No outside 
news, by any chance, found its way there. 


His Majesty deemed his tales of the chase, 
his migrations from winter to summer palaces, 
the nomination and decoration of favored offi- 
cials, sufficient news for his loyal subjects. 
— Not a sheet would have dared publish 
a sensational event until it had cooled sufficiently 
to be harmless for the people—and for the jour- 
nalist. 


Such was the condition of the press in 
Persia until 1876. One bright morning in 
that year a young Frenchman, fresh from 
Paris, and full of hopes and high ambitions, 
landed in Persia, determined to start a news- 
paper. 


In a great burst of enthusiasm, he called his 
paper La Patric, and in the first issue declared 
his standard: To speak in absolute independ- 
ence; to enlighten the country as to its real 
needs; to promote progress; to make war “ on 
abuse and those who perpetrate it.’ This was 
a terrible thunder clap! The King, ministers, 
mollahs nearly died of fright. The chief of 
police dispatched his swiftest courier to order 
the suppression of the proofs. 


Since the proclamation of the constitution 
in Persia and the establishment of Parlia- 
ment, journalism has enjoyed a tolerance 
that speaks well for its future. From time 


to time one paper or another has been tem- 
porarily suspended for some too energetic ar- 
ticle, but it has shortly resumed its accus- 
tomed activity. 


In 1906 Persia boasted but 


four newspapers; in two years the number 
had increased to twenty-five. 

The influence that the newspaper exerts 
can readily be seen in the keen interest the 
people take in affairs of state. The bazar 
at Teheran is the meeting place for all 
classes of people. There is scarcely a shop 
that does not have at least one paper; and it 
is a common thing to find a mirza reading 
the news aloud to a group of interested per- 
sons gathered around him. ‘Thus, those who 
cannot afford to subscribe to a paper glean 
the events of the day, as well as those who ° 
do not know how to read. It must be un- 
derstood that, in spite of the advantages of- 
fered in the schools of Persia, people who 
ten years ago were ignorant, remain so still; 
and, what is more, they have allowed their 
sons to grow up without learning to read. 
Despite this, when they hear the news each 
day, they learn to discuss it, and think about 
it intelligently, which is a decided advance. 

Each of these Persian newspapers deals 
with one particular subject. One considers 
largely questions in economics; another, cur- 
rent literature; a third touches on and dis- 
cusses official affairs and the doings of the 
National Assembly; still a fourth gives the 
political side of the country. Besides these, 
there is a monthly review that has shown 
decided tendencies toward assisting the fem- . 
inine portion of Persia. 

Many times this magazine has accepted and 
printed articles by a woman who assumes the 
ironical pseudonym of Assyriol-Djaval (she who 
is in a sack). : Inserting the verses of 
a woman, written in honor of the Parliament, 
the Madjellé-Estebdad adds this comment: 
“Yes, now our women are working with just 
as much zeal as our mer, and, at this very 
moment, the two ranks of women in the capital 
are prepared to do anything to strengthen the 
foundation of the constitution.” If one of these 
days recognition of womankind takes place in 


Persia, it will be the result of man’s apprecia- 
tion of her broadmindedness and patriotism. 


These papers are the organs through 
which men of advanced thought and liberal 
views make. themselves known. Their ob- 
ject is not to make money, but to expound 
principles. Men will empty their personal 
coffers to support their theories, and then 
yield their places to others, well satisfied if 
their end has been accomplished. 


Persians attach so little importance to every- 
thing in a paper that does not pertain to politics 
that the outward appearance of their daily 
news-sheet is a matter of indifference. 




















‘THE capital of the Argentine Republic 

presents to-day a good example for all 
other countries in the Latin-American groups 
in the matter of municipal progress. It is 
only fair to say that,—as Mr. Barrett, in his 
series of papers on the “ Municipal Organiza- 
tion in the Capitals of Latin-America ”’ is il- 
lustrating in the Bulletin of the International 
Bureau of the American Republics from 
month to month,—cther cities also make a 
fine showing of municipal pride and enter- 
prise. 

The statement in the Bulletin reports that 
the city of Buenos Aires, had on June 30, 
1908, 1,146,865 inhabitants. ‘The rate of 
increase has been close to 5 per cent. from 
year to year, and promises to rise above this, 
owing to circumstances that are naturally 
and artificially advantageous. This growth 
of the city is high as compared to other im- 
portant cities of both Europe and America, 
surpassing even every city in the United 
States except Chicago. We quote from the 
article at this point: 

The reasons for this increase can be traced to 
three causes. The first is the steady stream of 


immigration which flows from other countries 
toward the River Plate; in 1907, 329,122 individ- 
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uals landed at the port; of these 209,103 were 
immigrants arriving for settlement within the 
country. The nationality of these embryo citi- 
zens is of great interest; Italy and Spain send 
the largest proportion, but Russia, Syria, France, 
Austria, Germany, Great Britain, and Portugal 
each sends over 1000; every country in Europe 
offers some contribution, all divisions. of Africa 
and many of the Latin-American republics are 
represented, while North America, China, and 
Japan and Africa help to swell the total. Not 
all of these immigrants become residents. of 
Buenos Aires, some going farther into the in- 
terior, and a measurable proportion returning 
to their oversea homes (of course, this does not 
imply that the same individuals come and go, 
but immigration usually surpasses emigration 
by certain fairly accurate figures); the result, 
however, is that upward of 100,000 immigrants 
are added each year to the population. The 
second cause is the high birth rate enjoyed by 
Buenos Aires; for several years this has been 
steadily maintained at close to 35 per 1000. This 
is twice as high as that of Paris, half again as 
high as that of London, higher than that of 
New York, and-surpassed by the birth rate of 
Nuremburg (Germany) only. The third cause 
is the low death-rate of the city, in which re- 
spect it compares very favorably with all the 
cities of the civilized world, being lower than 
that of Paris and New York, and higher than 
that of London, Edinburg, Berlin, and Ham- 
burg. The results in the reduction of the death- 
rate are due unmistakably to the great progress 





THE MUNICIPAL SLAUGHTER HOUSES AT LINARES, ARGENTINA. 


(These furnish Buenos Aires with its fresh meats. Linares is a suburb of the capital, but within the 


city’s limits.) 
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THE POLICE DEPARTMENT BUILDING, BUENOS AIRES. 
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made by the municipality in all details in im- 
proving the hygiene of the city. 


The following paragraph from the Bulle- 
tin reports gives a good idea of the city’s 
general trend along progressive lines during 
the past few years: 

The municipal slaughter houses, which fur- 
nish Buenos Aires with an excellent supply of 
fresh. meats, are located at Linares, a suburb 
within the limits of the corporation, about eight 
miles distant from the center of the city. These 
well-equipped establishments are models of neat- 
ness and order, and a source of revenue to the 
municipal government. The New Model Mar- 
ket is under municipal control. The arrange- 
ment is good and the location convenient. The 
greatest neatness and cleanliness are observed 
in the sale of food products, and the organiza- 
tion and management of the market is a credit 
to the municipal government of the city. Buenos 
Aires has one of. the best drilled and most effi- 
cient fire departments of any of the large cities 
of the world. The equipment is thoroughly 
modern, and excellent service is rend tered on all 
occasions. The sixteen sections into which the 
department is divided comprise 1200 officers and 
men. The gala parades of the department show 
the skill and ease with which this well-trained 
corps is able to perform the most complicated 
and difficult maneuvers. 


WHAT IS BRITAIN REALLY DOING IN INDIA? 


N the 11th of December last Lord 
Minto, the Viceroy of India, in the 
Legislative Council, at Calcutta, India, 


passed into law in one sitting a new Crimes 
Act, which empowers the magistrate to arrest 
any one under suspicion of conspiring against 
the life of a British official or against the es- 
tablished government, and also empowers the 
Governor to declare any association unlawful 
if he deems it necessary in the interest of the 
state. ‘‘ The special procedure provides for a 
preliminary inquiry by the magistrate,” says 
India, the organ of the Indian National 
Congress in London, “ into the evidence of- 
fered on the part of the prosecution, during 
which inquiry ‘ the accused shall not be pres- 
ent unless the magistrate so directs, nor shall 
he be represented by a pleader, nor shall any 
person have any right of access to the 
court.’ ” 


When the magistrate is satisfied that the evi- 
dence is sufficient to put the accused upon his 
trial he frames the charges under his hand, and 
the trial takes place before a special bench of 
the High Court, composed of three judges, 
without jury and without bail in case of re- 
mand. Section 13 of the Act also provides that 

“the evidence of a witness taken by a magis- 
trate shali be treated as evidence be- 


fore the High Court if the witness is dead and 
cannot be produced, and if the High Court has 
reason to believe that his death or absence has 
been caused in the interest of the accused.” 
Close upon the enactment of the above Act, 
nine persons were arrested in the province of 
Bengal and placed under personal restraint, 
curious to say, not under the authority of the 
new Crimes Act, but by bringing into requisi- 
tion a regulation of 1818, which empowered 
the Viceroy to exile any man if he deemed it 
advisable in the interest of the state. The 
most influential of these are Mr. Aswini 
Kumar Dutt, proprietor of the Broja Mohan 
Educational Institute at Barisal, in eastern 
Bengal, and Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra, the 
editor of the Calcutta Sanjibani. Another 
of the prisoners is Mr. Subodh Chunder 
Mullick, a Bengali millionaire, who had 
been for the past few years a liberal donor to 
the Nationalist cause. He is head of the 
Mullicks, of Wellington Square, Calcutta, 
one of the richest families in the city. When 
the National Council of Education was 
started nearly three years ago, for the pur- 
pose of providing higher education independ- 
ent of the government colleges, he made a 
gift to the cause of a lakh of rupees ($33,- 
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000). He was the chief support of the 
Bande Mataram, the organ of the National- 
ist party in India. In connection with these 
arrests it is to be noted that the High Court 
at Calcutta has dismissed the appeal of the 
Bande Mataram, and has made absolute the 
order for the forfeiture of the printing press 
and all copies of the paper wherever found. 

The passing of the new Crimes Act as well 
as the deportation of these nine men, with- 
out proffering any charge against them, cre- 
ated the greatest indignation in Bengal and 
a sensation throughout Hindustan. The 
Bengali, of Calcutta, says: 


We are bound to say that the Home Member 
who introduced the bill and the other members 
of the council who spoke in support of it failed 
to make out anything like a case in favor of 
the new legislation, nor are we in any way con- 
vinced that the law, as it had been framed, will 
serve the purpose for which it is ostensibly in- 
tended. . The real criminals, we are 
firmly convinced, cannot possibly belong to asso- 
ciations which work in broad daylight, and 
which, in many cases, have quite laudable ob- 
jects in view. In so far as the new law will 
enable the police and the executive to suppress 
some of these, it will be an engine of op- 
pression and will do nothing but mischief. 


Another native journal, the Amrita Bazar 
Patrica, of Calcutta, observes: 


Are the authors of the new Crimes Act 
homceeopaths? The reader knows, that accord- 
ing to the homceopathic theory, the way to kill 
a disease is to create a similar one. ‘There is 
no doubt that the new Act instead of stopping 
sedition will only create or aggravate it. Hence, 
we fancy they are creating sedition to kill sedi- 
tion, their motto being similia similibus curantur, 
and they have, we think, a good answer to the 
objection that the Act has been opposed by the 
whole Indian nation. “ You see,” they may say, 
“half a dozen wise men are stronger than one 
hundred millions of fools; and as we, the sup- 
porters of the Act, are decidedly the wisest men 
in the universe, therefore our conclusions should 
carry greater weight than those of six hundred 
millions of witless people.” 


On the subject of deportation the Tribune, 
of Lahore, says: 


It is a pity the government of Lord Minto 
should have felt called upon to resort to this 
weapon in the face of all the legal facilities 
placed at their disposal by a number of legis- 
lative measures, including the most recent one 
which has received the sanction of the Viceroy’s 
Council. . The prospects of India are not 
really good, for there will be a continuance of 
discontent and agitation. The Viceroy will, I 
fear, suffer in health and may resign. A 
The Viceroy is warned thereby to insist on the 
strictest precaution being taken against the plots 
of anarchists and all seditious persons. An ex- 
ceedingly critical time for British rule in India 
is impending. 
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KRISHNA KUMAR MITRA. 


(One of the most eminent of the Hindu agitators 
recently condemned by the British authorities.) 


The Bengali, speaking of the arrests, says: 


The arrest of Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra, 
editor of the Sanjibani, has given a great shock 
to the Indian community, and has produced a 
sensation like of which we have not witnessed 
for many a long day. What the charges against 
him are we do not know; but to imagine or 
suspect that he could be associated with any 
act of violence or wrong-doing is absurd. 

. . He has always been the friend of con- 
stitutionalism, and has consistently denounced 
all forms of lawlessness and violence. “ Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, wrong-doing leadeth 
to national degradation and ruin,” has been the 
key-note of his preachings. . . . We cannot 
help thinking that his arrest is a political blun- 
der of the gravest magnitude, and will greatly 
intensify the present unrest and excitement. 


Of one of the other eminent men appre- 
hended, the Daily Chronicle, of London, 
writes: 


Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt is a personality of 
remarkable force. For years past he has been 
known as the uncrowned king of Backergunge, 
the district in eastern Bengal, of which Barisal 
is the chief town. When the partition (of Ben- 
gal) was effected and the boycott of British 
goods begun, no district in the province was bet- 
ter organized than Backergunge, and Barisal 
was the center of unceasing propaganda. Aswini 
Babu was commander-in-chief of the boycot- 
ters. The most untiring of Swadeshi mission- 
aries, he visited every part of the district, ad- 
dressed innumerable meetings, and had the 
whole countryside under the Swadeshi vow to 
abstain from foreign food, clothes, and luxu- 
ries. Since then he has been the ackrowledged 
leader of the nationalists in eastern Bengal, his 
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personal ee being hardly less than that 
of Mr. B. G. Tilak in western India. Aswini 
Kumar Dutt, however, has never been looked 
upon as a revolutionary of Tilak’s kind. 


Lala Lajpat Rai, who himself was de- 
ported to Burma eighteen months ago, and 
who is now in England, wrote to the Morn- 
ing Leader, of London: 


No Englishman can possibly conceive how 
many hundreds of widows and orphans, how 
many thousands of sick and needy, how many 
hundreds of thousands of spiritually inclined In- 
dians,—men and women,—have been made dis- 
consolate by this latest act of high-handedness 
on the part of the British Government in India. 
The people of India will never believe, in spite 
of what Lords Morley and Minto may say from 
their high places, that two such pure and austere 
souls brought up in an atmosphere of religious 
spirituality could have anything to do with a 
campaign of violence. Add to this the 
inequity of these men being condemned without 
a hearing. The Bengalis are not likely to forget 
this, even if Lord Morley were to give them a 
full parliamentary government. 


The country had hardly got over the 
shock of the extraordinary proceedings in 
India, when Lord Morley, the Secretary of 
State for India, announced in the House of 
Lords in London (on December 17 last) a 
reform scheme for India, which he will pro- 
pose in the coming session of the British Par- 
liament. Commenting on this announce- 
ment, India says: 


There are seven major provinces in British 
India. Two of the sevenm—Bombay and Mad- 
ras,—are what are called presidency govern- 
ments. Their Governors are appointed every 
five years from England. Each is assisted in 
the work of administration by an executive 
council of two senior officials. The proposal is 
to double the number of members, one of the 
four to be an Indian. The other five provinces, 
—Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma,— 
are administered by lieutenant-governors be- 
longing to the Indian Civil Service, without 
executive councilors. Lord Morley is of opin- 
ion that it would be advisable to create, as op- 
portunity offers, an executive council of mem- 
bers in these provinces. . . . Each of the 
seven provinces is at present provided with a 
so-called Legislative Council. It is, of course, 
presided over by the Lieutenant-Governor, its 
membership is overwhelmingly official, and its 
non-official members may be said to have no 
power at all. Under Lord Morley’s scheme 
these bodies will not be only remodeled, but 
transformed. The same principles of 
reform apply to the supreme government. The 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council is to be increased 
in number from twenty-four to sixty-two, the 
official element being not more than half, and 
the powers of the elected members are to be 
enlarged as in the provincial councils. 3 
The appointment of an Indian to the supreme 
Executive Council promised by Lord Morley 
was announced by the Manchester Guardian as 
practically certain some months ago. 


According to dispatches received in Lon- 
don, Mr. Gokhale, Sir Pherosesholi Mehta 
and Mr. Surendra Natti Banerjee,—the 
leaders of the Moderate party in India,— 
expressed satisfaction with the reform pro- 
posal of Lord Morley. Mr. Gokhale said 
that they (reforms) constituted a real begin- 
ning of provincial self-government. Sir P. 
Mehta observed that the reforms were most 
substantial and exceeded expectations. He 
considered, however, that Lord Morley’s re- 
mark, that he did not aspire to a parlia- 
mentary system for India, might have been 


left unsaid. Mr. S. N. Banerjee said: 


We asked for definite and effective control 
over finances and executive government. I can- 
not say that we have got either, but we have 
obtained substantial concessions which will pre- 
pare the way for those great ends. I regard 
the new scheme as the beginning of Parliamen- 
tary institutions. 


Sir Henry Colton, M.P., said: 


The reforms are as might have been reason- 
ably expected twenty years ago. If they had 
come even two years ago they would undoubt- 
edly have had a great effect on the discontented. 
They are, however, coupled with repression of 
so severe a kind that it is doubtful whether, in 
existing circumstances, an angel from heaven 
could do anything to appease the feeling un- 
less the spirit of the administration in India is 
changed. 


In spite of Lord Morley’s reform proposal 
the feeling of alarm created by the new 
Crimes Act and deportation in the minds of 
many leading Englishmen in England was 
not allayed, and a number of members of 
Parliament and other publicists formed them- 
selves into an Indian Civil Rights Commit- 
tee. The committee pledged itself to use 
every effort to obtain the restoration to the 
people of India of “ thése elementary civil 
rights of which they have been deprived,” 
and adopted the following resolution: That, 
while welcoming all proposals for associating 
in a larger degree the people of India with 
the government of that country the com- 
mittee deplored the 


wholly unprecedented measures lately sanc- 
tioned against the personal liberties of the peo- 
ple of India, inasmuch as no grounds have 
been laid before Parliament or the public 
justifying the deportation of citizens of India 
from their homes without charge or trial and 

“without intention to try or charge” or for 
subjecting accused persons to secret inquiry be- 
fore a magistrate on the most serious charges, 
when they can neither be present nor heard in 
their own defense, or for giving absolute power 
to the executive to declare any body of persons 
an unlawful association and the members of it 
criminals, 
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Copyright by Purdy, Boston, 
HON. W. CAMERON FORBES, 
(Vice-Governor of the Philippines.) 


AMERICANS who desire to know what 

are the actual conditions in the Philip- 
pines, and what has been accomplished since 
the United States took possession of the is- 
lands, will do well to read the account, con- 
tributed to the February Atlantic Monthly 
by the Vice-Governor of the Philippines, Mr. 
W. Cameron Forbes, of the first decade of 
America’s rule in her over-sea possessions. 
This narrative is both interesting as general 
reading and valuable as having the author- 
ity of an official statement. By way of in- 
troduction, the Vice-Governor gives the fol- 
lowing summary of results to date: 

We have completed the separation of Church 
and State, buying out from the religious orders 
their large agricultural properties, which are 
now administered by the government for the 
benefit of the tenants. 

We have put the finances on a sound and 
sensible basis. 

We have established a complete new system 
of auditing and accounting. 

We have placed our civil administration on 
a strictly self-supporting basis, receiving no aid 
whatever from the United States Government, 
except in so far as they have elected to help 
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us in charting the coasts for naval purposes. 
This charting, which is being done at a ‘rapid 
rate, is at the joint expense of the Insular and 
National governments. 

We have established a uniform and stable 
currency on a gold basis. 

We have established schools throughout the 


Archipelago, teaching upward of half a million 
children, and we find that the Filipinos are 
eager to learn and are rapidly learning the Eng- 
lish language. 

We have started a general and thorough sys- 

tem of road construction and maintenance, in 
which the Insular, Provincial, and Municipal 
officials co-operate. 
_ We have established the policy of construct- 
ing all public buildings, as well as bridges and 
wharves, of durable material, preferably re- 
inforced concrete, in order that our work may 
endure. 

We-have given the Filipinos almost complete 
autonomy in their municipalities. 

In the issue of the Review for November 
last we presented some extracts from a report 
by Judge Lobingier on the proceedings of 
the first session of the new Philippine Legis- 
lature. The article now under review gives 
some additional particulars concerning this 
body. The Filipino Assembly, it will be re- 
membered, consists of two chambers: an 
Upper House appointed by the President of 
the United States, four of its members be- 
ing Filipinos, and a Lower House, elected 
by the people. ‘The establishment of the 
latter chamber was a most important step 
in the gradual process of giving self-govern- 
ment to the Philippines; and Vice-Governor 
Forbes thus describes its make-up: 

The principal parties which developed were 
the Nacionalista, favoring immediate independ- 
ence, usually with some vague qualification as 
to a protectorate; and the Progressista, the re- 
organized Federal party, favoring ultimate in- 
dependence, but continuance of the present form 
of government. 

The delegates elected are thus divided among 
the parties: 


WaciGnaliata ac sieloiccsacle.cs esiieines:ccere 32 
PROGRESSISUA. 2... dis... vice « ac ov orelsiorniers 16 
Wnidepentletit sos... <cc 55 opus cece’ 20 
EFEHMIECIANGSE DS 6 clcrc. ois. ofew o/s wocnce Oaainues y 
Trilepenmetsta 6.6 65005 22's So elwaisicaldiore 4 
CAO MO s cies creie sccloscots i ceieeerdenereee I 

TROUAR ore woersa0 sicise's'e'e icelcoeaineas 80 


Those classed as Independent were affiliated 
with no party. The Immediatistas wanted to 
emphasize the urgency of their desire for im- 
mediate independence. 

The Assembly chose as Speaker the Hon- 
orable Sergio Osmefia, of Cebu, “a young 
man under thirty years of age, who had been 
Governor of his province, which he had ad- 
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ministered with great ability.” He prepared 
a system of rules based on those in vogue in 
the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton; and this was adopted by the Assembly. 
A notable feature of the first session was the 
evident desire of the two Houses to “ sink 
factional causes of dispute and to unite with 
the administration to better the condition of 
the islands.” A very important result of 
the inauguration of the Assembly has been 
“to draw the Filipinos and Americans much 
more closely together.” 

The Filipino, it seems, takes readily to 
politics, and for many positions makes an ex- 
cellent official. Naturally the Filipino “ re- 
joices in the Filipinization of the service ”’; 
but in this connection the Vice-Governor has 
a word of caution to say. ‘It would be 
most unwise for us to put Filipinos into posi- 
tions for which they are not yet qualified. 
And, besides, some consideration must be 
shown for Americans; otherwise we shall 
find the best of them taking advantage of 
their leaves of absence to secure other posi- 
tions, and it will be the worst of them who 
will return to the islands.” There is one 
thing that those Americans at home, who 
talk so glibly of what ought to be done in 
the Philippines, are apt to forget, and that 
is the widely differing nature of the peoples 
(as well as their island hémes) which we 
have to govern. 

In the Moro country, where the population is 
Mohammedan, not so far advanced in civiliza- 
tion as the Christian Filipino, and exceedingly 
hardy and intractable, we have a government 
which is more paternal and military in form, 
the Governor being a general of the United 
States Army, and the troops being used more 
freely for the maintenance of order, whereas 
in the rest of the islands order is now main- 
tained wholly without the assistance of troops. 

There is a third group of peoples who are 
for the most part savages, who have a_ purely 
paternal government, very much as do the In- 
dians in the United States, administered with- 
out representation of any kind by the civil gov- 
ernment in Manila, although the officers ap- 
pointed to the minor positions are very often 
natives. 


35,000,000. The administration is trying 
‘by means of education to leaven the whole 
mass of the Filipino people and to raise them 
to new levels higher than any which have 
been attempted by other countries in admin- 
istering similar peoples.” ‘There have, how- 
ever, been heartbreaking difficulties to con- 
tend with. The people are “ too poorly nour- 
ished and too much weakened by disease to do 
the work which an able-bodied and healthy 
people ought to do; the infant mortality dur- 
ing the first year of life is 50 per cent. ; beri- 
beri is common, and tuberculosis prevails; 
there have been great losses through diseases 
among horses and cattle; and, besides, there 
are such natural troubles as swarms of lo- 
custs, untimely droughts, and destructive 
typhoons.” But great progress has been 
made. “Smallpox has been robbed of its 
terrors; cholera is no longer a menace to 
those who observe the simple rules of health; 
and in several municipalities where artesian 
wells have been bored the death-rate has de- 
creased twenty per thousand.’. A complete 
system of well-constructed roads has been 
planned; and the local authorities, on whose 
co-operation its success depends, have sup- 
ported it with enthusiasm. Public order has 
been improved to such an extent that it’ is 
now safe to travel everywhere without carry- 
ing a weapon, 
excepting only in some of the more remote parts 
of the mountains, where lurk bands of wild 
tribes who might possibly mistake the object 
of a visit, and in the southern part of the great 
island of Mindanao, which is inhabited by in- 
tractable Moros, who have not yet acquired an 
amiability of character toward strangers of any 
race. 

The successful development of the islands 
will, according to the Vice-Governor, be best 
promoted by the establishment of experi- 
mental farms from which seeds as well as 
instruction can be distributed; by the chart- 
ing and lighting of all the harbors; by the 
dredging of the river-mouths; by the estab- 
lishment of trade-schools in the provinces, 


: j@which might be used as machine-shops for 


There are more than three thousand is- the manufacture and repair of agricultural 


lands in the Philippine group, and their total 
area is 115,000 square miles; yet the total 
population is only about 8,000,000, or about 
seventy to the square mile, as compared with 
300 to the square mile in Japan. As the soil 
and climate of the Philippines are as pro- 
ductive as those of neighboring countries, 
the Vice-Governor believes that the islands 
can be made to support a population of at 
least 300 to the square mile, or a total of 


machinery; and especially by the adoption of 
a comprehensive scheme of irrigation for the 
farming districts. 

The Philippines have almost a monopoly 
in the production of hemp; copra, rubber, 
tobacco, and ‘sugar are also produced. ‘The 
undeveloped resources of the group are enor- 
mous; and the Vice-Governor believes that 
the islands “have before them a future lit- 
erally golden.” 
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N the State of Sonora, Mexico, on the 

coast of the Gulf of Lower California, 
at the mouth of a river which twice a year 
rises like the Nile of Egypt, and, overspread- 
ing the lower bottom-lands, still further en- 
riches the already rich soil, is a peaceful val- 
ley. This is the one-time home of the Yaqui, 
a people that for a hundred years, against 
unheard-of odds, waged war with the Mexi- 
can nation. Although Yaqui-land is Mexi- 
can territory, the Yaqui is not a Mexican, 
writes Mr. Charles R. Price in the Pacific 
Monthly for February. 

He is a descendant of those enlightened Az- 
tecs against whom Cortez conspired. Physically 
he is short, stocky, high-chested, and muscular. 
He has a dark bronze skin, steady, honest eyes, 
and a face that is sober but not sullen. 

Ever since the time when the Aztec forces 
were scattered by Cortez the tribe now known 
as the Yaquis dwelt in the valley which bears 
their name, and which, being isolated and 
far from the path of civilization, offered “ 
haven of quietness for this peace-loving peo- 
ple who had been driven from their former 
home by the Spaniards whom their sires had 
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honored and welcomed.” ‘The climate of the 
Yaqui Valley is perfect; and the soil, of ex- 
ceptional fertility, “ stretches like a vast bil- 
liard-table, covering an area of over a million 
acres, with its surface unbroken by arroyo, 
canyon, or ravine. ‘Through the center 
flows the Yaqui River, carrying ample water 
at all seasons.” About a hundred and thirty 
years ago the Spaniards came to covet this 
attractive region, which is thus described by 
Mr. Price: 


There in peace and plenty the Yaqui lived 
and reared his family. His towns were thick 
along the river bank; and the houses that he 
built therein were not the wigwam and the 
tepee of our Western tribes, but were permanent 
structures. . . For years and decades he 
lived in this paradise and he was not molested 
in his Altruria. 

Nature provided for his every want. . 
Dates, oranges, and other fruits of delicious 
flavor grew wild. In the cocoanut palms vivid- 
hued parrots hid. Wild ducks, quail, and other 
game-fowl swarmed like bees, and, tame as 
chickens, were at hand when his palate craved 
them. Great oyster beds stretch about the 
shoals where the Yaqui empties into the salt 
water, and in the sands that rim this same shal- 
low water, the huge lumbering, green deep-sea 





THE ENTIRE YAQUI ARMY. 


(Photograph taken in the Bacatete Mountains of Sonora, in May, 1908. Chief Bulle, the leader, is marked X.) 
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YAQUI SCHOOL AT COCORIT. 


turtle lays its eggs. Barracuda, corbino, bonita, 
and fish peculiar to the Pacific’s waters crowd 
pompano, smelt, mackerel, herring, and other 
fish that Atlantic fishermen know. In the hills 
are deer and mountain sheep; or, it he would 
ride, wild horses and droves of those small, 
rough-coated mules,—yclept burros,—to serve 
as burden carriers. 


The Spaniards attempted to dispossess the 
occupants of this peaceful valley. The 
Yaquis rallied to the defense of their home: 
fighting continued for some time and then 
ceased for a while. The Yaquis say the 
peace was due to a treaty under the terms of 
which they were left undisturbed in their 
ownership of the district. This the Mexican 
forces denied, and they declared that “ the 
Yaqui was a menace to civilization and must 
be, suppressed.” The conflict was renewed; 
and for over a century “ this handful of peo- 
ple, for decade after decade, repulsed the 
legions that were sent against them.” 


In 1894, when this war was at its height, the 
population of Mexico was 12,084,000, and the 
Yaqui people had less than 4000 fighting men; 
yet in spite of all that Mexico could do, it was 
not till 1908 that the Yaqui was subdued. This 
end has only been accomplished by the Mexican 
policy of avoiding the Yaqui forces, instead of 
meeting them, of raiding their villages, taking 
the women and children prisoners, and sending 
them to Yucatan. Thus it was, with all that 
made for the joy of living taken away, the 
Yaqui was forced to yield. He, a lover of his 


home and family, gave up the unequal strife, in 
consideration of being again united with his 
family. 


Mr. Price waxes enthusiastic over the 
bravery of the Yaqui. “ History,” he says, 
‘contains no parallel of such a warrior.” 


The history of the Yaqui is filled with ex- 
amples of personal bravery and of fortitude that 
shine as brightly as Polarius in the zenith of the 
high dome of courage. Do not think that the 
Yaqui was a common Indian. . . . His 
pariotism makes that of Leonidas, Horatio, and 
of our own Revolutionary sires seem dim in 
comparison. 


The Yaqui is admittedly the best .work- 
man in Mexico; and the reason is not far to 
seek. For months at a time he has slaved in 
the mines, or worked as a farm laborer, or 
on a plantation, or on the railroads, denying 
himself everything but bare food in order 
that he might “find” himself for his fight 
against his oppressors. Cajeme, one of the 
Yaqui leaders, in order to gain knowledge of 
modern warfare, actually entered the Mexi- 
can army and rose to the rank of captain. 
He then returned to his people, organized 
them as a modern government, drilled an 
army of 4000 men, and fought a drawn 
battle with the Mexicans under General 
Pisquiera. 

In 1897 the Yaquis surrendered and ac- 
cepted as their reservation a tract on the 
north bank of the river; and in May of last 
year a treaty was concluded by which all 
Yaqui resistance was to terminate. A few 
irreconcilables are in the hills in the interior; 
but the Mexican trcops are closing around 
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them, and “ the end is but a matter of,a few 
weeks.” Meanwhile the peaceful valley 
where the Yaqui farmer scattered his seeds, 
“ scratching them into the ground,” has taken 
on a new life. 


It has become the home of foresighted Amer- 
icans who are building a community of Ameri- 
can interests only a short distance from the 
southern boundary of the United States. Rail- 
roads built by Americans traverse the broad 
valleys. A large irrigating system, to carry 
water to the lands, is being built. Towns have 
sprung up along the railroads, and American 
ranchers and farmers are planting oranges, 
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lemons, pineapples, cocoa nuts, limes, bananas, 
and other fruits, as well as broad fields of corn, 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, and hay. Great fields of 
alfalfa stretch across the country. In them the 
harvester is always busy, for the yield is eight 
crops a year. And the hay sells at $15 to $20 
gold per ton. 

And what is to become of the Yaqui 
himself ?— 

The liberty-loving Yaqui, after his century of 
conquest, has failed; and, deported and exiled, 
has left his fair lands to the heritage of the de- 
scendants of that other race whose sires strove 
contemporaneously with his sires,—and won. 
The patriotic Yaqui has gone forever. 


A NOTABLE HEALER: FATHER JOHN OF CRONSTADT. 


N the second of January last there passed 
away at Cronstadt, Russia, one of the 
most notable figures of the century. His full 
title was ‘“ The Most Reverend John IIsytch 
Sergiev ”; but to millions of the Russian 
people he was “ Father John of Cronstadt.” 
In the London Review of Reviews for Feb- 
ruary is a character-sketch by Mr. W. T. 
Stead on “ Healers and Healing,” which in- 
cludes a study of this remarkable man and 
detailed descriptions of some of his wonder- 
ful cures. In his introductory paragraph 
Mr. Stead, after citing a number of reput- 
able physicians and other prominent men 
who have come to admit that “ faith healing 
is a reality,’ says: “The Church of Eng- 
land, stirred from her skeptical lethargy, is 
beginning timidly to try by actual experiment 
whether the saying ‘ the prayer of the right- 
eous shall heal the sick ’ had any truth at the 
back of it.” Instead of “ theorizing and dog- 
matizing” on the subject of faith healing, 
Mr. Stead thinks it is more profitable to note 
what the various healers have actually done 
and to hear what is their theory as to how 
they do it; and he begins with Father John, 
whose death at the age of seventy-nine “ gave 
a shock to the consciousness of all Russians.” 
He writes: 


It seemed almost against the order of Divine 
Providence that this great Healer should suc- 
cumb to Death. He healed others, himself he 
cannot heal. The simple peasants refused to be- 
lieve that the gates of death could prevail 
against the miracle worker, and some are said 
to be confidently awaiting his reappearance, 
while others confidently assert that he has 
ascended into Heaven in the fiery chariot of the 
Prophet Elijah. But Father John never claimed 
for himself exemption from the common lot of 
mortal men. Lazarus, the daughter of Jairus, 
and all other persons who have been raised from 


the dead only were respited for a season. 
After a few years they went down to dusty 
death like the rest of their fellows: and as 
Father John has gone, so Mrs. Eddy will go. 
Thomas Lake Harris, who assured me that he 
had discovered the secret of renewing his youth, 
and expected to live for many centuries, is no 
more in our midst. In time the Christian Sci- 
entists assure us that they will be victorious over 
death. But as yet they walk by faith, not by 
sight. 

The son of peasant parents in Archangel, 
Father John “ was born poor, he lived poor, 
and he died poor.” After studying at the 
Ecclesiastical Academy at St. Petersburg, he 
was appointed curate of St. Andrew’s Cathe- 
dral at Cronstadt; and there he spent his 
whole life. How deeply he had impressed 
himself on the Russian people is seen in the 
fact that 20,000 of them, many in their bare 
feet, followed his body over the ice at Cron- 
stadt. 

Mr. Stead quotes from Father John’s 
autobiography a number of truly wonderful 
cases of healing,—diphtheria in two children, 
inflammation of the bowels, spitting of blood, 
all kinds of disease seem to have yielded to 
his power. In one case the patient was 500 
miles from Cronstadt, where Father John 
was. 

Dr. Dillon in the Daily Telegraph (Lon- 
don) gives the.follawin ake mong “‘ the best 
authenticate@atores” Of Father John’s ac- 
tivity,” wikia Mr. Stead reproduces, and is 
here given in full: 

In the village of Konchansk, some years ago, 
a new church had been consecrated, and dinner 
was being served to the eminent guests present 
from St. Petersburg and Moscow. Among 
these was Father John, who that day looked 
completely run down. All at once a group of 
three rustics holding a stalwart peasant woman 
entered the room, whispering, treading heavily, 
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“FATHER JOHN OF CRONSTADT.” 


and approaching John, who sat at the head of 
the table. The woman was suffering from the 
worst form of the so-called classical hysteria, 
supposed not to be amenable to suggestion. For 
ten years she had never been able to receive 
Communion. Her husband had separated from 
her. During frequent acute attacks her face 
was wrenched, the soles of her feet touched the 
back of her head, and she rolled about as 
though possessed by evil spirits. The peasantry 
unhesitatingly attributed her deplorable condi- 
tion to the presence of devils. The rector of 
the local church had attempted to exorcise her, 
but prayers only made her worse. Father John, 
whose voice was usually soft and insinuating, 
exclaimed in shrill, loud tones, addressing the 
three peasants who were holding the woman, 
“Leave her alone!” They answered that she 
would fall if left alone. “I command you to 
leave her alone!” he insisted. The three com- 
panions shrank back while the woman reeled. 

“Look upon me!” exclaimed the priest. The 
patient endeavored to fix her rolling eyes upon 
the speaker, but failed. She tottered. The local 
police superintendent sniggered, and whispered: 
“Tt looks as though the performance is going to 
begin with a miracle.” 

The pastor again spoke in a still louder voice: 
“T command you, look into my eyes!” Little 
by little the woman’s body grew steadier and her 
gaze sharper. Finally she fixed her eyes on the 
drawn face of the inspired-looking priest. 

“Make the sign of the Cross,” he exclaimed. 
“T cannot,” she answered. 

A vast nervous force seemed suddenly to en- 
ter into Father John’s body. His eyes burned in 


their sockets, and with a voice that caused the 
hearts of all present to thrill he uttered the 
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words, “ Begone, in the name of the Lord God, 
begone!” while a weird yell, such as fiends 
might utter, resounded in the hall, causing all 
present to shudder. From the woman’s lips 
were heard the words, “I am going.” 

Several guests, and the sniggering police su- 
perintendent among them, sobbed with emotion. 
The priest continued: “ Make the sign of the 
Cross.” After one or two tentative motions of 
her right hand the patient obeyed the behest, 
then, without uttering a word, she laid her head 
on the pastor’s shoulder. 

Nervous emotion unmanned all present. They 
felt that they had witnessed a phenomenon tran- 
scending the occurrences of everyday life. 

Soon after Father John, addressing the pa- 
tient, said: “You are perfectly well, God will 
bless you with children, go in peace.” After 
this the peasant woman began to lead a normal 
life, her health was excellent, her husband re- 
— and Father John’s prediction was ful- 

ed. 

Dr. Dillon, who knew Father John per- 
sonally for a greater part of a century, adds: 


I myself met Father John in various houses in 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and other cities. He 
was possessed of remarkable sharpness of in- 
sight, which was sometimes indistinguishable 
from clairvoyance. “God will make you strong ; 
cheer up,” or “ He desires to take you to Him- 
self; make ready to respond to the call,” were 
the words which he would pronounce sometimes 
after a few moments of conversation. Thou- 
sands claimed to have been restored to health 
by Father John’s prayers. 

On Father John’s own statements as to 
his modus operandi Mr. Stead observes: 

He did not, like the Christian Scientists, re- 
gard disease as a delusion of the mortal mind. 
He did not deny its existence, he affirmed it in 
the strongest terms. He said: f 

“Also remember that all our maladies are 
God’s punishment for sins; they cleanse us, they - 
reconcile us with God and lead us back to His 
Love.” : ; 

He did not even regard sickness as being al- 
ways an evil. It was often a benediction from 
on high. 

Though Father John “ approximated to 
the methods of the Christian Scientists in his 
affirmation of the essentially divine character 
of man,” he was “as the antipodes to Mrs. 
Eddy in his readiness to call in medical aid.” 
In his autobiography he wrote: ‘“ Those 
commit murder who will not have a doctor 
to attend them or another person who re- 
quires a doctor’s help.” Mr. Stead concludes 
his article with the following paragraph: 

Father John’s method, therefore, as thus dis- 
played before us in his own words, was to pray, 
to pray, and again to pray, to assert the essen- 
tial unity of the soul of man with the Deity, to 
affirm the illusion of all that is not lovely and 
ideal, to offer an uncompromising defiance to 
the Devil and all his legions, and so to loosen 
the incredulity, doubt, oppression, and every 
passion which he quaintly says are the teeth 
which the Devil fastens in the heart of man. 




















ig was Emerson, if we recollect rightly, 
who said that ‘“‘ each man is a hero and 
an oracle to somebody”; and readers of a 
certain article in Putnam’s Magazine for 
February soon come to realize that Sir Fred- 
erick Treves is the hero and that the ‘‘ some- 
body” is Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, who 
writes concerning , and whose paper not 
only furnishes an excellent illustration of the 
truth of Carlyle’s definition of hero-worship, 
—‘ transcendent admiration of a great man,” 
—hbut also discloses a notable example of af- 
fectionate regard existing between a student 
and his old professor and whic grows the 
stronger with the passing years. It would 
be difficult, we think, to find a more delight- 
ful tribute than that which Mr. Grenfell 
pays to his hero in the following passage : 


I am confident that among all that stimulates 
the youth of a nation to greater effort and 
higher ideals, none are more helpful, more prac- 
tical, or more imperious than the life and ex- 
ample of a really great man. No sermon can 
touch the oratory of a life that is worth while. 
It was Frederick Treves who introduced me 
to a life among sailors. It was he who stated 
the case plainly for me, when I balanced up be- 
tween a life in London and a missionary life at 
sea. From that day to this, in a thousand ways, 
Sir Frederick Treves has been a stimulus and 
an inspiration to me, to say nothing of the 
thousand personal kindnesses that I, with all 
his other old students, am indebted to him for. 
. . . Whatever he does he does well, and no 
amount of toil is counted lost, so long as the 
end is reached. I think of him when I hear 
“Seest thou a man diligent in business, he shall 
stand before kings.” 

Sir Frederick is a,notable example of the 
man who literally carves out his own suc- 
cess. He had his way to make, with only a 
few dollars to fall back upon; but even then 
so confident was he as to his future that he 
took a house in Wimpole Street, then the 
haunt of the greatest in the medical profes- 
sion in London. He was a firm believer in 
the old adage, ‘“‘ Work spells success.” 

Four a.m. has seen him at work day after 
day, summer and winter, the simple prepara- 
tions necessary to render it possible being made 
in a few minutes by himself. At seven o’clock 
the flannels and sweater, which served just as 
well for intellectual work as physical, were 
doffed. A cold bath and a light breakfast at 
7.30, and then the more conventional garments 
and the operative work at his private hospital; 
then away to the lecture-room and public. A 
light luncheon at home, private visiting and 
ward work, and then dinner at seven, and the 
evening always with his family. 


While he works indefatigably while at 
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Photograph by Lafayette, London. 
SIR FREDERICK TREVES,. 


work, he has always believed implicitly in 
play. For years,—ever since Dr. Grenfell 
has known him,—he has thrown everything 
aside and left London regularly for three 
months every year. 

To be able to regulate one’s life as he has 
done impresses you with the fact that, while a 
master of other men, he is master of himself; 
that while he was a veritable Tartar in discipline 
with his assistants, he was equally strict with 
himself,—and this in a man with his sense of 
humor, his bonhomie, and the love of life he 
possesses so abundantly, shows a versatility that 
very few men possess. 

When Frederick Treves was teaching sur- 
gery at the London Hospital, Sir Andrew 
Clark, the eminent physician, was teaching 
medicine; and the students would “ run hot- 
foot from the medical to the surgical side” 
in order not to miss the famous surgeon’s 
clinic. It is mainly as a surgical author, how- 
ever, that Sir Frederick has risen to fame. 
He was once described as ‘‘ the most prolific 
surgical author alive”; and of his well- 
known “Operative Surgery,” it was re- 
marked that so clear were the directions given 
and so inspired did the student become with 
the author’s confidence, “ that you can go 
to work confident that all will go well . . . 
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and you can almost see your patient walking 
away well and grateful before you begin.” 
His “Tale of a Field Hospital,” written 
after being in South Africa, was said to be 
‘‘ the best thing written about the war.” One 
of the greatest honors that have come to Sir 
Frederick was his election, against a power- 
ful rival, to the Lord Rectorship of Aber- 
deen University, his popularity among the 
students having been greatly helped by that 
sense of humor which pervades his books on 
non-professional subjects. Among other ac- 
complishments Sir Frederick can sail a ship 
“with the best of them,” having qualified 
himself by examination in navigation and 
seamanship. He is a firm believer, too, in 
the “ sensible ” upbringing of children. One 
of his daughters won a race off the Scilly 
Isles in an ordinary islander’s punt, “ sculling 
away from the crowd.” On the same occa- 
sion Sir Frederick himself won the swimming 
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race for men over forty-five. Dr. Grenfell 
says of him: 


To me he has always been the ideal all-around 
man; and I would just as soon to-day take his 
advice on how much of the main-sheet to get to 
claw a vessel best to windward, as I would on 
how far to venture in a delicate surgical oper- 
ation. 


To-day Sir Frederick is Sergeant-Surgeon 
to the monarch whosg life he saved. King 
Edward’s partiality fo his genial surgeon is 
well known. Recently His Majesty granted 
to him Thatched House Lodge, in Richmond 
Park, London, in the grounds of which still 
stands the famous “ Thatched House,” whose 
walls andgeeilings are decorated with paint- 
ings by Angelica Kauffman. 

It is understood that Sir Frederick will be 
head of the new institution founded by pri- 
vate beneficence in Ireland, for research into 
the curative properties of radium. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN “MAKING UP.” 


T is one of the ironies of fate that an armed 
conflict, instead of engendering a feeling 
of animosity, should beget a friendly feeling 
between the belligerents, when war is ended. 
The Russo-Japanese war seems to have had 
such a result. On the side of Japan, at least, 
a sincere effort is undoubtedly being made to 
win the friendship of the Russian nation,— 
an effort which, apparently, has been fruit- 
ful. The Russian Government, in spite of 
the opposition of the military class, has 
shown itself willing to reciprocate the courte- 
sy extended by Japan. Perhapsthe foremost 
advocate of a Russo-Japanese rapproache- 
ment is, on the side of Japan, Baron Goto, a 
rising statesman of the Mikado’s Empire, 
who occupies the portfolio of Minister of 
Communications, and who thus is the Direc- 
tor-General of the newly established Im- 
perial Board of Railways. It is understood 
that his trip to St. Petersburg last year was 
on the mission to promote a cordial relation 
between the two nations. A visible outcome 
of this trip is the establishment of co-opera- 
tion between the Siberian and the Eastern 
Chinese Railways of Russia and the South 
Manchurian Railway of Japan. 

While the government at Tokio has been 
endeavoring to befriend Russia, the people of 
Japan have not been reluctant to follow the 
lead. That we see, in the editorial com- 


ments’ in the leading journals throughout 


the country such as the Jiji and the Asahi, 
expressions of pro-Russian sentiment, un- 
doubtedly an indication that the Mikado’s 
subjects regard the Czar’s people in a very 
different light from that in which they 
looked upon them prior to the war. Nor is 
the advocacy of a Russo-Japanese entente 
limited to the class of publicists and journal- 
ists; the financiers of the Empire are likewise 
alive to the fact that the commercial inter- 
course between Japan and Russia must be 
encouraged by all means, in order that the 
two nations might become close friends. 

As an expression of the general sentiment 
prevailing among the Japanese financiers, we 
note here an article in a recent issue of the 
Taiyo (Tokio) from the pen of Mr. K. Na- 
kada, a well-known financier. Referring to 
the common belief that the late war was 
brought about because of Russia’s ignorance 
of Japan’s real prowess, military and finan- 
cial, he urges his countrymen to study the 
conditions in Russia more carefully, in order 
that there might be no fresh occasion for 
misunderstanding between the two nations. 
He further asserts that an entente cordiale 
between the two nations must be consoli- 
dated only by developing economic interests 
common to both. He says: 


The late war proved to be a golden oppor- 
tunity for us to stimulate commercial inter- 
course with. Russia. Thanks to the war, a num- 
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BARON GOTO, THE JAPANESE MINISTER OF COMMUNICATIONS, 


(Who has just returned from a highly important diplomatic mission to St. Petersburg.) 


ber of mail steamers are now plying between 
Vladivostok and the Japanese port of Tsuruga, 
while in Manchuria Japanese entrepreneures are 
coming increasingly in contact with Russian men 
of business. Furthermore, the Czar’s govern- 
ment is unmistakably desirous of withdrawing 
its hand from military misadventures which 
characterized its policy prior to the war, and 
devoting its energies to the development of the 
economic interest in its Far Eastern territories. 
With this point in view, perhaps, Russia has 
shown itself inclined to enter into commercial 
co-operation with the Japanese; and it would be 
a great blunder on the part of Japan if she 
should fail to utilize this splendid opportunity. 


While the writer does not blink the fact 
that the recently concluded Russo-Japanese 
convention is the assurance of an entente cor- 
diale between the two powers, he is, never- 
theless, of the opinion that a political alli- 
ance, which is not founded upon a firm basis 
of mutual commercial interest, cannot be but 
artificial, and liable to be endangered by the 
conflict of economic interests, which are all- 
important in these days of industry and 
commerce. In his view, Russia is essentially 
an agricultural country; the vast territory of 
Siberia still remains undeveloped; her Far- 
Eastern regions must depend upon foreign 
countries for manufactured articles. On the 
other hand, Japan is an industrial country ; her 





manufacturing enterprises are of no meager 
order; she must needs seek market in foreign 
land for her surplus products. And here is 
the opportunity for the Japanese, the writer 
asserts. Russia’s maritime, trans-Baikal and 
Amour provinces, and we might add _ her 
sphere of influence in Manchuria, are open 
to the activities of the Japanese merchants. 
“A harmonious relationship recently entered 
into by the Japanese-Manchurian railway 
and the Russian railways in the Far East 
and Siberia is but a step toward the estab- 
lishment of a greater, firmer economic co- 
operation between the two nations.” 

Mr. Nakada asserts that a serious obsta- 
cle in the way of a better: understanding be- 
tween Russia and Japan lies in the matter 
of language. Only a very limited number of 
Japanese are able to understand the Rus- 
sian language, while still fewer Russians have 
any knowledge of Japanese. Whatever 
knowledge the Japanese people have of Rus- 
sia and the Russian has naturally been 
gleaned from books written by English au- 
thors, most of whom have entertained strong 
prejudice against the Muscovite Empire. It 
is, therefore, imperative that the Japanese 
should study Russia at first hand, if the 
friendship between them is to be fostered. 
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“HOW LONG WILL MENDELSSOHN SURVIVE?” 


AINTAINING that “there was no 
difficulty in 1870 in deciding pretty 
accurately where Beethoven will ultimately 
stand’; that before 1911 and 1913 arrive 
practically every one will be agreed as to the 
precise significance of Liszt and Wagner; 
that in 1933 “‘ the present opposing views as 
to the essential quality of Brahms’ art will 
have struck a balance,” Mr. Ernest Newman, 
in the Contemporary Review for February, 
voices his opinion that “‘ the world,—or at all 
events the English-speaking world,—has not 
yet arrived at this truce of opinion upon Men- 
delssohn.” 

The centenary of his birth, indeed, finds the 
great majority of musicians and the general pub- 
lic still in conflict upon the question of his final 
worth. To the former his name has become, 
not altogether justly, the symbol of all that is 
amiably weak in music; to the public at large 
he is still one of the great masters, to be classed 
vaguely with Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart. 
The exaggerated esteem in which he is held by 
the man in the street has had the inevitable 
effect of making most modern musicians rank 
him a little lower than he deserves. All of us 
who have had occasion to write about him have 
been guilty of this in our time. Our excuse is 
that we were really peppering away not so much 
at Mendelssohn as at Mendelssohnism. 











MENDELSSOHN IN HIS PRIME, 


(From the drawing by Hass, as reproduced in the 
Illustrirte Zeitung, Leipsic.) 


. Syitsbolic murder of this kind,” he adds, 
if has’ to be committed occasionally in art criti- 
cism.”.. Most readers of Mr. Newman’s ar- 
ticle ‘will, we. think, be inclined to admit 
that-he has amply demonstrated this. Indeed, 
when he gets through with his victim, poor 
Jakob Ludwig Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
is (artistically speaking), like Marley in 
the “ Christmas Carol,” as dead as a door 


nail. 

Mr. Newman commences to “ pepper 
away” at the composer in the following 
paragraph: 


Mendelssohn, of course, is not wholly answer- 
able for the sins of his uncritical worshipers; 
but when we reflect upon the evil that has been 
wrought in English music in his name, the dire 
effects of his influence upon a whole generation 
of our musicians, the dead weight of entrenched 
tradition against which our more original com- 
posers have had to struggle, the stumbling- 
block that “ Elijah” has become in the concert- 
room, the hindrance that the choral style thus 
blindly worshiped has been to our choirs devel- 
oping a serviceable modern technique of choral 
singing,—it is hard to refrain from turning one’s 
guns occasionally upon Mendelssohn himself as 
well as upon his followers. There can be little 
doubt that he will be ranked by future historians, 
so far as English music and musical life are 
concerned, as one of the most maleficent forces 
in history. 


Mendelssohn’s hold on the British public 
is, it appears, relaxing: he is “ losing his vogue 
with the gradual passing away of the condi- 
tions that gave it him.” 


He came here at the psychological moment. 

. . As the oratorios were just on the level 
of the better musical intelligence of the time, 
the piano works appealed irresistibly to the 
feebler musical intelligence. Sentimentality was 
rampant in all the popular art and popular 
literature of the day. . The age that 
could cry over the sentimental women that the 
novelists mostly drew was just the age 
to take to its bosom the simpering and chatter- 
ing piano pieces of Mendelssohn. 


Mr. Newman does not spare “ the doughty 
London critics” of the time. Henry F. 
Chorley is “ one of the critical bullies who at 
this time devoted most of their time to set- 
ting the clock back in England ”; Davison, 
of The Times, is “ Chorley’s brother in crit- 
ical iniquity ”; and even the composer, Stern- 
dale Bennett, is dubbed ‘‘ Mendelssohn’s 
maiden sister.” 

Comparing the “ resounding hero-worship 
of that time” with the present position of 
Mendelssohn in England, Mr. Newman says 
that “ in almost every department he has been 























_ outdistanced not merely by later composers, 
but by his two great contemporaries.” 


His pianoforte music now looks very feeble 
and bloodless by the side of that of Schumann 
and of Chopin. His chamber music has little or 
nothing of the vitality of some of Schumann’s. 

His piano concertos have dropped out 
of the repertory of almost every pianist, though 
the G minor 1s occasionally played by young 
ladies, who like it for the easy opportunities of 
display it affords. Where Mendelssohn still 
commands a hearing is with his violin concerto 
and his sacred choral works,—neither of which 
Chopin or Schumann attempted. 

Proceeding to analyze the composer's pro- 
ductions, our critic remarks that “ almost the 
whole of Mendelssohn is summed up in two 
typical works, the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ and ‘ Elijah.’ Almost everything 
that is good in his other instrumental works 
has something of the spirit of the overture in 
it; while “ Elijah” is “his supreme effort 
to express definite human emotions in his 
art.” We can only give a few excerpts from 
Mr. Newman’s other criticisms. Follow- 
ing is the substance of them: 

Any one volume of his instrumental works 
will give the key to him as an instrumental com- 
poser. He is extremely fond of rapid, bustling, 
prattling figures, as in the fairy music in the 
overture to the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Often these figures are the cheapest make-be- 


lieve; there is a vast amount of flummery and 
fidget going on but nothing at all is be- 
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ing said. His instrumental music at its 
best shows him to be an excellent dancer and a 
good miniature painter, but a poor poet. . .. . 
The frequent use of the same cadence is a vice 
with Mendelssohn. Scarcely a work of his is 
free from it. Always the effect is to soften the 
melodic outline, sometimes to the verge of flab- 
biness. His piano music is, as a rule, 
quite uninteresting from the purely pianistic 
point of view; no man who played the piano so 
well as Mendelssohn ever wrote so emptily, a 
great part of his time, for it. . . With his 
larger vocal works, time after time he is hope- 
lessly outclassed by his subject. Mendelssohn 
is an example of a consummate technique ac- 
quired at an early age, helping expression to ex- 
pand as time went on,—not adding to the little 
stock of ideas that were there from the begin- 
ning, but greatly clarifyi ing and deepening them. 

‘ Recognizing that “Elijah” is simply a 
better “ St. Paul,” and that in none of the other 
vocal works is there any sign whatever of his 
capacity to break new psychological ground, we 
are justified in believing that with his last 
oratorio he had come to the end of his resources 
on this side of his art. 





As to the future, our critic thinks that it 
is in some of the orchestral works that we 
have the enduring Mendelssohn. “ Elijah” 
is bound to disappear in time as “ St. Paul ” 
has done. “ We shall be left ultimately with 
little else but the two chief symphonies and 
some four or five of the overtures. The 
Scotch and Italian symphonies will presum- 
ably keep their charm for a long time to 
come. 


COQUELIN, THE GREATEST OF FRENCH COMEDIANS. 


Y the verdict of the artistic world in gen- 
eral and of his own profession in par- 
ticular, the late Benoit Constant Coquelin 
(who died on January 27) was the ablest 
and most eminent of modern comedians. 
Cut off as he was when just about to gain 
the crown of his artistic career,—on the eve 
of the final rehearsals for the famous, long- 
delayed Rostand drama, “ Chanticler,’— 
Coquelin, says the Paris Temps, editorially, 
will be mourned by every one,—“ by the au- 
thor, of whom he was the brilliant inter- 
preter; by the public, of whom he was the 
idol; by the great and humble, and by poor 
actors, of whom he was the benefactor.” 

He was born in Boulogne in 1841, the son of 
a baker. His natural inclination and ability soon 
led him in the direction of the theater; and in 
1859 he gained admission to the Paris Conserv- 
atory, and became a pupil of the distinguished 
actor, M. Regnier. From the first Coquelin ex- 


hibited extraordinary capacity. In less than a 
year he won the second prize for comedy, and 


made his first appearance at the Théater Fran- 
cais in the character of one of Moliére’s lack- 
eys. Before he was thirty he had been elected 
a sociétaire, and was established as one of the 
leading attractions of the famous house. For 
a number of years he was seen most frequently 
in plays of the classic repertory, such as “ Dépit 
amoureux,” “Les Fourberies de Scapin, ee Bes 
Plaideurs,” “ Le Mariage de Figaro,’ and “ Don 
Juan.” By degrees he drifted into the more 
modern drama. One of his triumphs was in 
“L’Aventurice,” his Don Annibal furnishing 
“one of the most striking examples of humor- 
ous, yet realistic, intoxication known to’ living 
memory.” Another famous impersonation was 
his Duc de Septmonts, in “ L’Etrangére,” which 
was followed by his Léopold in “Les Four- 
chambault.” As he became more famous, he be- 
gan to grow restless undef the restrictions of 
his contract with the Théater Francais. Objec- 
tion was raised to the provincial tours which he 
had undertaken, and he was irformed that he 


must confine his public appearances to the 
Francais, or forfeit the pension to which he 
was entitled. He declined to yield, severed his 
relations with the theater, and signed agree- 
ments for his first American engagement. 


The 
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BENOIT CONSTANT COQUELIN. 
(His latest portrait at the home he founded, re- 
hearsing his part of ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,” his own 
creation.) 


PAST AND PRESENT OF THE GERMAN 


ERE in America we are familiar with 
the idea that genuine university activ- 

ity, in the modern sense of the word, is a 
thing of recent growth in our country,— 
dating, indeed, from the establishment of the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1876. But it 
is not a matter of familiar knowledge that 
even in Germany the university organized 
for the pursuit of truth in the spirit charac- 
teristic of the German universities of our 
time dates back only a century or so. An 
article in the Deutsche Rundschau on “ The 
Development of the German Universities,” 
closes its survey with a graphic review of 
what took place in the general shake-up, 
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fight lasted for three years, when a comproruse 
was effected, by which he returned to the Fran- 
cais (in 1889), with the understanding that he 
should act there for six months in the year and 
be at liberty to play where he chose during the 
remainder of the time. Thereafter, M. Coquelin 
made frequent tours in France, England, and 
elsewhere, until his final retirement from the 
Francais. He made a fine impression in the 
United States. 


In summing up Coquelin’s career, the 
Nation (New York), from which we 
have just quoted the biographical sentences, 
says: 


Of his career viewed as a whole it must be 
said that he was not one of the world’s great 
actors,—he could not be ranked, for instance, 
in the same category with Talma, Rachel, Bern- 
hardt, or Salvini,—but he was one of the most 
accomplished performers produced by the 
French stage during the last century. Reared 
in the best traditions of the Théater Frangais, 
he was, in all the regions of comedy, a complete 
master of his art, his impersonations being no 
less remarkable for the perfection of their tech- 
nical finisl than for the richness of their nat- 
ural humor. ; 


Within his limitations, says the Outlook 
editorially, Coquelin was a really great man. 
Coquelin’s first American tour, with Mme. 
Jane Hading, was begun in 1888, but he re- 
turned for a more extended visit in 1894, 
also with Mme. Hading, and in 1900,—with 
Sarah Bernhardt. His younger brother, 
Ernest Alexandre Henri Coquelin, usually 
known as Cadet, died last month. He also 
was an eminent comedian, though less fa- 
mous than his brother. The Figaro (Paris) 
maintains that all Frenchmen should be 
grateful for the honor the elder Coquelin 
achieved for French dramatic art. 


UNIVERSITY. 


weeding out, and transformation of the Ger- 
man universities at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and‘an- eloquent summing up 
of the lofty service rendered by these noble 
institutions in the century that has just 
elapsed. 


During the revolutionary and _ territorial 
changes which convulsed Europe from 1797 to 
1818, eighteen of them were abolished, among 
these being the University of Bonn, originally 
founded in 1777 as an academy, and the Uni- 
versity of Miinster, opened’ in 1780. But this 
was scarcely noticed by a single contemporary, 
for, with the exception of the Mainz Univer- 
sity, restored in the eighteenth century, they had 
long since ceased to live as scientific or social 
factors. Several of them were totally unknown 
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beyond their own city walls. Duisburg, for 
example, when it was abolished in 1809, had 
only four professors and fifteen students re- 
maining; Erfurt, under the protection of 
Napoleon, Rinten, under that of the King of 
Westphalia, between twenty and thirty. Three 
of the abolished universities,—Strasburg, Bonn, 
Miinster,—were subsequently revived, but no 
century, not even the gloomiest one in the life 
of the nation, called as few universities into 
being as the nineteenth. It did, on the other 
hand, equip and transform the new and the old 
in a way that has no parallel in any other age. 
The notion, however, bred by the influence of 
the French Revolution, of severing the univer- 
sities also from their historical development 
and reconstructing them upon an entirely new 
basis, was, fortunately for them, never carried 
into effect. The old faculties created by ex- 
ternal exigencies were retained. But all other 
arrangements which were instituted and jus- 
tified only in a period of decadence, gradually 
disappeared; for even that which is most ven- 
erable must fall, when, under changed condi- 
tions, the causes that occasioned its origin no 
longer exist. In place of the old exemptions 
and privileges there was substituted the new 
academic freedom of teaching and _ learning. 
And in this reorganization,—without the special 
rights. or privileges which once constituted the 
greatest possession of the universities, ever 
armed for defense,—subjected to the general 
law, incorporated in the new political and social 
conditions, they have developed to a degree sur- 
passing the most unbounded hopes of their 
founders. Far more important, however, than 
this outward development is the inward devel- 
opment which characterizes all the universities 
of our time, favored by the students’ and in- 
structors’ liberty of changing their local attach- 
ments, which unites them all at present into one 
great spiritual body; whereas in the Middle 
Ages they often confronted each other as ene- 
mies, as one stronghold against another. Free, 
too, from the internal restraints of a former 
time, each, in the noble zeal not to lag behind 
the others as an educational institution for the 
better prepared youth and as a fostering ground 
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of science striding irresistibly forward, has 
contributed its equal share of great achieve- 
ment. 


The universities of to-day, continues this 
writer, have assumed the leadership in the 
various sciences, which, the more limited 
their ground of culture, the more have they 
gained in substance and certainty,—that is, 
in truth. And to fathom the truth, whereso- 
ever it be, to extend the limits of knowledge, 
is, of course, the aim of every science. 


More than two-thirds of all the literature 
of the special sciences now proceeds from those 
bodies, where factions of the most varied kinds 
once agitated themselves in hackneyed academic 
formulas, profitless to science, over empty ques- 
tions; bodies which were once regarded with 
contempt as decayed institutions that, unfor- 
tunately, could not as yet be dispensed with. 
And the present universities are not only nurs- 
ing-grounds of irresistibly advancing science ; 
they are likewise the bulwarks against a dan- 
gerous stream of increasing half-culture. Nur- 
turing and leading all the nobler spiritual ten- 
dencies, the universities have at the same time 
powerfully interwoven all that is most vigor- 
ous in modern achievement into the spiritual 
life of the people. They have fought for free- 
dom of thought and for freedom of the indi- 
vidual, and upheld, even in the darkest days, 
faith in the lofty ideals of life, faith in the 
external victory of goodness, truth, justice. 
They have scattered many spiritual seeds which 
have ripened to splendid fruit. With full con- 
fidence and just pride, therefore, does the Ger- 
man nation look upon its present universities, 
in which it finds its spiritual needs satisfied, its 
longing for knowledge and culture embodied. 
Would that the German universities might in 
the future as well remain what they should 
be: impregnable strongholds of real learning, 
lofty beacon-lights of a free spirit, abodes of 
holiest peace and universal tolerance, faithful 
interpreters of the past, bold prophets of the 
future. 


HAS PARLIAMENTARISM BECOME BANKRUPT? 


TUNG to the quick by the recently ex- 
posed rascality of their Minister of 
Justice, the bank president and agrarian 
leader Alberti, the Danes have turned on 
the whole representative system of govern- 
ment, holding the man as well as his chances 
for evildoing to be logical results of that sys- 
tem. Pessimistic utterances have been no- 
ticed in newspapers and magazines through- 
out the country, and in the same way as 
when the Paris Commune drove Taine and 
Renan into a reactionary attitude, so the in- 
tellectual element in Denmark is just now 
inclined to talk with appreciation of the sup- 
posed benefits of “enlightened despotism.” 





In an article appearing in Gads Danske 
Magasin (Copenhagen), Arthur Christen- 
sen shows that similar misgivings are com- 
mon throughout those parts of Europe that 
have attained to a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. In his introduction Mr. Christen- 
sen reviews what he regards as the basic 
shortcomings of parliamentarism in the fol- 
lowing words: 

The main error of liberalism was that it 
built its program on two fundamental principles 
that were mutually exclusive: freedom and 
equality. Firm in its dogmas and faithful to 
its principles, it has continued to close its eyes 
to this antinomy. For this reason the historical 
part of liberalism has, on the whole, been that 
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of a mere path-breaker for democracy, the new 
great power which has assumed the reign, lean- 
ing on the idea of equality alone. Of course, 
democracy accepted freedom in the bargain, but 
was prepared at the same time to throw it over- 
board as soon as the two principles should come 
into conflict with each other. To the nineteenth 
century, democracy became what the Church of 
Rome was to the Middle Ages,—a sacrosanct, 
infallible institution which had_ its foundation 
in the revered Nature itself. Just as did the 
religious faith of the Middle Ages, so this new 
faith filled everything with its spirit, coloring all 
the phenomena of life: art, literature and sci- 
ence, manners and dress, everything became 
democratic. Like a resistless flood, democracy 
swept aside all that stood in its way. It smoth- 
ered every heresy in its inception. And to com- 
plete its universal supremacy, it began at last, 
assisted by machine guns, railroads, and jour- 
nalism, to raise the sluggish Asia itself out of 
its millennial ruts. 

But in the shadow of this “ democratic 
autocracy ” the writer notices the growth of 
a new opposition which has firmer ground 
for its criticism than a naive faith in long 
expired ideals, but which also, because of its 
principally negative character, has great dif- 
ficulty in establishing any new, better ideals. 
The growth of this opposition Mr. Chris- 
tensen traces through the writings of a long 
and brilliant line of French sociologists and 
philosophers, including men like Anatole Le- 
ioy-Beaulieu, Gustave Le Bon, Alfred Fou- 
iilée, and Raymond Poincaré. Having sum- 
marized the theories of Le Bon in regard to 
the psychology of the mass,—theories that 
are well known in this country,—he quotes 
the following interesting utterance by Fouil- 
lée, the man who has been named as the 
foremost successor of Taine: 

The danger inherent in our modern democ- 
racy is what Balzac calls the “ mediocracy.” Or 
perhaps it would be better to say that the dan- 
ger lies in the antithesis of aristocracy, in 
“kakistocracy,” the supremacy of the worst citi- 
zens. Another danger lies in the exaggerated 
specializing of the pursuit, of politics, whereby it 
is placed in the hands of “ politicians” who turn 
a purely moral mission into a remunerative busi- 
ness. ; he so-called universal suffrage 
with which we have been blessed, and which in 
reality is only a partial, disproportionate, an- 
archical and formless franchise, exterminates 
almost everything that is not connected with 
local, class, or individual interests. It tends 
toward a government which uses the name of 
the masses for show, but which is actually rep- 
resented by a few leaders or exploiters who 
possess all the real power. 

Mr. Christensen cites the famous incident 
in the French Chamber of Deputies when 
the members of that body met early one 
morning without previous notice to the pub- 
lic and raised their own annual salaries from 
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g000 to 15,000 francs. It took them five 
minutes to do so, and it was done in the 
midst of a hubbub which prevented the few 
outsiders present from understanding what 
was going on. In this way in a few minutes 
an expense of 6,000,000 francs was added to 
the budget. And ever since the popular 
nickname for the deputies has been “ the fif- 
teen thousand.” 

Not only France, however, furnishes the 
Danish writer with ammunition. He quotes 
similar expressions from Werner Sombart 
and Professor Rehm in Germany, as well as 
from Sir Henry Maine, Sidney Low, and 
Lawson Walton in England. Mr. Walton 
is a member of the Parliament who recently 
declared that ‘the constitutional form of 
government has ceased to be parliamentarian 
and has become ministerial.” Another sig- 
nificant quotation is taken from the Paris 
Temps, which says in approval of an attack 
by the Socialist deputy Foruniére on the pre- 
vailing order in France: 


The Chambers alone rule and administer; 
neither the judicial nor the executive authori- 
ties escape their omnipotence, which is not coun- 
teracted by any factor guaranteeing the freedom 
and rights of the individual. We have simply 
substituted a sort of collective Cssarism for 
our previous individual Cesarism. 


Mr. Christensen summarizes his ideas on 
the matter of parliamentarism in this closing 
paragraph: 


Thus we see thet throughout Europe, in wide 
circles, there prevails much dissatisfaction with 
the results which our noble dreams of liberty 
have produced. Political freedom has proved 
itself a chimera, and this individual freedom of 
the citizen is, to an increasing degree, exposed 
to encroachments. Not only is the individual 
compelled to make more and more numerous 
sacrifices of a personal and economic nature 
for purposes over which he has only a nominal 
control, but we have also recently, and in coun- 
tries with such radically different civic attitudes 
as France and Prussia, seen the popular repre- 
sentatives being used for the enactment of laws 
that seem wholly opposed to the popular ideals 
of right and justice [the legislation against the 
Church in France and against the Poles in Prus- 
sia]. Monarchical despotism was superseded 
by parliamentary despotism, and the latter is 
pA to become changed into ministerial des- 
potism. France is now in a state of transition; 
in that country the power is still supposed to 
rest with the majority. England has already 
accomplished the change. Apparently we are 
in the midst of a process of development, the 
future course of which we are not yet able to 
make out. And the laws of evolution will prove 


themselves stronger than the dogmatism which 
believes that the sacred forms of parliamen- 
tarism have been established for time and eter- 
nity. 
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O what an alarming extent the accursed 
traffic in white girls has grown in both 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres is 
brought out in a late issue of the Holland- 
sche Revue. ‘Though this abominable traf- 
fic, says the Revue writer, is not openly rec- 
ognized or permitted by the governments of 
the countries in which it flourishes, never- 
theless it is in some civilized lands toler- 
ated by the official organs. At least, is not 
openly opposed by them. 

According to this writer, the countries 
where this traffic finds its largest field of 
operations are the Argentine Republic and 
Brazil. ‘To substantiate this he quotes the 
following from a letter written from Buenos 
Aires to Switzerland: 


In a single month the number of European 
young women, mostly still minors, who landed 
here and entered disreputable houses amounted 
to 117. The scoundrels who had brought them 
to Buenos Aires and Montevideo had made 
them believe that there were no consuls of their 
nationalities in those cities, and that for want of 
the necessary papers, they were liable to be 
arrested and imprisoned unless they followed 
the advice to report themselves as older than 
they were; with the design, however, on the 
part of their rascally deceivers, to have them 
enter the houses to which, against their will, 
they were conducted. 


This traffic is thoroughly organized and 
conducted on a very large scale. ‘The lead- 
ing traffickers in white slaves are mainly 
Jews. One of their leading agents, is a 
Russian Jew, Maschke Rufinowski by name. 
He constantly travels back and forth with 
Russian passes, under several aliases, be- 
tween South America and Europe. He is 
said to have acquired great wealth, and is 
the owner of a house in Buenos Aires, with 
which one of the most notorious dens in that 
city is connected. Says the writer further: 


These traders in young girls in the Western 
Hemisphere have their agents in various Eu- 
ropean cities, who, under pretense of procuring 
honorable and profitable employment, induce 
them to accept their guidance and direction in 
emigrating to America, but who, instead, send 
them to their employers, to be by these, under 
one pretense or other, led into a service, the 
character of which they only discover when too 
late. The principals are informed by telegraph 
at what’ time and by what vessel a consign- 
ment may be expected, to describe which they 
use fictitious terms descriptive of common mer- 
chandise. For example, they announce the for- 


warding of five casks of Hungarian wine, to 
atrive at a given time at some designated port, 
which means that five girls of great beauty will 
arrive then and there. 


Or the very attractive 
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young women will be announced as so many 
bales of fine silk on the way to the port agreed 


upon. Less attractive ones may be billed as so 
many bags of potatoes. The prices at which 
these white slaves are sold range, according to 
quality, at from £120 to £150. 


_At the request of European governments 
the Brazilian Government enacted in 1897 
most stringent laws with reference to this 
trafic and ordered the various authorities 
in the ports and cities of that country to en- 
force these laws without respect to persons. 
But through the venality of the local police 
these measures were rendered almost wholly 
ineffective, the more as the infamous traf- 
fickers almost invariably succeed in bribing 
the higher officials. As a result, as reported 
by the Germania, a German paper published 
in Sao Paulo, European girls are imported 
for immoral purposes as freely into Brazil 
as into Argentina. 

In the Old World the central point for 
this nefarious traffic is found in Constanti- 
nople. The English and German press have 
repeatedly, but vainly, remonstrated against 
this trade. 


The agents here are owners of infamous re- 
sorts in Pera and Galata, who have their agents 
in the cities of Austria-Hungary, Roumania, 
Galicia, and wherever the handsomest girls can 
be found. When the hapless victims arrive at 
the Golden Horn they are taken to the dens 
owned by these scoundrels, and which not sel- 
dom have on them the double eagle of Austria- 
Hungary, and here they are traded off, after 
which they find themselves helplessly plunged 
into the abyss of shame. 

Even several years before Mrs. Butler en- 
tered upon her notable work against this 
world-wide evil, Dr. O. G. Heldring began 
his crusade in Holland, continuing it till his 
death, in 1876, when he was succeeded in 
this specific work by the Rev. Dr. Pierson. 
In 1877 the first international congress 
against prostitution was held at Geneva, 
though two years before, in 1875, the Brit- 
ish, Continental, and General Federation for 
the Abolition of Prostitution had been 
formed. This was followed by a large gath- 
ering having the same object in view at 
Utrecht in 1878. In 1883 was held the 
first international congress of the Federation, 
which again brought about the National 
Congress held at the Hague from April 
30 to May 3, 1899. ‘These, however, had 
for their main object the combating of the 
evil of prostitution in general. 

The campaign aimed directly at the white 
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slave trade began with the establishment, in 
1882, of the International Union of the 
Friends of Young Women 


It was not till 1899, however, that the first 
international congress was held in London to 
discuss this alarming subject specifically. The 
first and most important point of this was the 
establishment of the Society for the War 
Against the Trade in Women, a society organ- 
ized at the urgent plea of Mr. W. A. Coote, of 


THREE YEARS OF 
A KEEN, searching survey of the results 
of “parliamentary government” in 
Russia,—as far as such has actually existed 
since the promulgation of the famous mani- 
festo of October, 1905,—is given editorially 
in the Russkaya Mysl (Russian Thought). 
In discussing the relation of the present 
ruling parties,—the Octobrists and the Re- 
actionaries,—to the popular yearning for 
real constitutional government, the editor of 
this Russian review says: 


Those who are agitating against the “Con- 
stitution’ are endeavoring to fall back upon 
the traditional public sentiment, the devotion of 
the people to the Orthodox faith and the strong 
patriotic feeling which array themselves against 
everything that may shake the unity and power 
of the empire, and upon loyalty to their mon- 
arch. 


In the frontier provinces, we are informed, 
this propaganda of the Reactionaries has 
been quite successful among the broad 
masses of the native Russian population. 


There it was, to a certain extent, even of a 
democratic nature. But in the interior of the 
empire, these reactionary sentiments were mani- 
fested by the very anti-popular elements; the 
large landed-proprietors and the bureaucratic 
oppressors who enlisted recruits to their cause 
from among the ignorant and drunken mob, 
either by means of money or other considera- 
tions. Hence, this so-called Party of the Rights 
is paralyzed by this deep dilemma and is rot- 
ting away in the slough of scandals, robberies, 
and personal tattle of adventurers who endeavor 
to deceive the people. We, therefore, see al 
over Russia astounding examples of political 
charlatanism and fraudulent deceit. 


The masters of the situation at the pres- 
ent day, continues the reviewer, are the 
Octobrists. 


This may sound rather ironical, since these 
gentlemen who are the masters of the situation 
dare nothing, know nothing, and cannot rely 
upon anybody, because not less than one-half of 
their number consist of outspoken members of 
the infamous “Black Hundreds.” Of their 
former intentions to regenerate Russia, accord- 
ing to their own program they have forgotten 


London. At a conference held in Paris in 1go2 
deputations were present sent by the govern- 
ments of various European countries, and at 
this national committees were appointed to con- 
duct the campaign in the countries there repre- 
sented. From these great results may be ex- 
pected; but more, perhaps, from the recent puib- 
lication in Germany of a work by Dr. Otto 
Henne am Rhyn, “ Prostitution und Madchen- 
handel,” in which the terrible facts concerning 
this traffic are fully set forth. 


“PARLIAMENT” IN RUSSIA. 


long ago. They were given a fixed problem: 
to sanction some measures of the government. 
A sad weakness pervades all their actions ane 
words; and the fact that Komyakov (Presiden 
of the third Duma) was a close friend of the 
notorious Purishkevich is certainly a symbol of 
the moral downfall of the Octobrists. The third 
Duma is compelled to humbly fulfill all the 
wishes of the government or it will cease to 
exist. Whenever a seemingly successful meas- 
ure has passed the Duma, the Octobrists claim 
the credit for it, and if such a measure fails 
they hold the Constitutional Democrats respon- 
sible for the failure. 

“ However,” adds this writer, significant- 
ly, “nothing of real importance has as yet 
passed the Duma.” 

The principles of the manifesto of Octo- 
ber 17, 1905, can be carried out “ only by 
those men who are actually imbued with the 
ideals of civic freedom and civic equality,” 
who are free from class ‘interests that took 
root centuries ago. The majority of the 
Octobrists belong to the nobility and can 
“hardly digest the ideas of civic equality,” 
or to the “ cowardly bureaucracy who think 
only of a career and cannot accomplish any 
deeds themselves.” 

The program of the Octobrists promised 
much. 


All the Russian citizens, without distinction 
of nationality or creed, were to take part, on 
equal terms, in the creation of the constitutional 
government; but the Octobrists have given the 
Duma a constant and foolish persecution of 
nationalities. All the promises: of the mani- 
festo, personal liberty, free press, free meet- 
ings, and free associations, have remained a 
dea d letter, owing to the reactionary policy of 
the Octobrists. In the agrarian question the 
program of the Octobrists even acknowledged 
the necessity of the alien nobility in extraordi- 
nary cases of private lands for the benefit of 
the peasants. If, however, to-day some one 
would dare to propose such a measure for alien 
nobility in the Duma, the Octobrists, Markov 
and Purishkevich, would drag him down from 
the platform and Prince Golitzin would speak 
of the demagogues who incite the peasants 
against the nobility. In short, the Octobrists 


are not willing to grant the people any more 
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than the Russian Government is willing to 


grant. 

Since the fighting mood has changed in 
the country, and the representation of the 
people has become more friendly to the gov- 
ernment, the latter “does not trouble itself 
any more with liberalism, and the list of 
promised reforms is getting shorter and 
shorter.” 

In the manifesto of March 6, 1907, Premier 
Stolypin still spoke of the conjoined work of 
the government with the representatives of the 
people; but with, the delegates of the third 
Duma_ he has already changed this tone and 
speaks of “ Your conjoined work with the gov- 
ernment.” There is no more mention of a labor 
movement, professional associations, of the non- 
punishment of strikes, of school reforms, of the 
responsibility of the officials, of the freedom of 
conscience, of the inviolability of the home, etc. 
In the bills introduced in the third Duma by 
the government there appears a_ reactionary 
project which may forbid any person of the 
Greek Orthodox Church to join any other 
church. The only gain, however, is the: very 
existence of the Duma, and if this Duma in 
the long run will not serve its real purpose, i.e., 
the deliberation and the welfare of the people, 
the decay of the old autocratic régime will be 
hastened. 


THE GERMAN 


T is not Pomeranian grenadiers who are 
marching down upon the East, it is 
commercial travelers who are slipping in; 
German or Austrian cannon that will not 
roar in the Balkan Mountains, but the 
whistle of the locomotive will cry the triumph 
of German civilization to the skies.” 

Thus spoke a clever young -parliamentary 
debater in the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
not long ago, while another member of that 
assembly called attention to “ German emi- 
gration ” to the Balkan peninsula, where, he 
declared, German villages had been founded 
which would soon become towns. He stated, 
likewise, that at least a quarter of Sofia’s 
population was German, that there was a 
“ predominating ’”’ German element in Bel- 
grade, and even an “important” one in 
Bucharest; ‘“‘ and we are only now,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ remembering the railroad from 
Vienna to Salonika! ” 

To the readers of this magazine, and of 
current newspapers, the efforts and ambitions 
of Germany to obtain fresh outlets for the 
flourishing commerce of the empire in eastern 
countries,—by means of the Bagdad railroad, 
for instance,—are not matters of special nov- 
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The most horrible feature of the present 
situation, in the opinion of the Russkaya 
Mysl, is the development of class-hatred in 
Russia. The editor is much concerned over 
this. He says: 

Millions of mysterious and malicious pam- 
phlets inciting against the intellectual Jews, 
Poles, and other non-Russian citizens, against 
the Liberal leaders, etc.; the malignant rumors 
spread about the conspiracy of the Freemasons 
and the Jews, against the Russian Orthodox 
Church, the government, and the Czar, are dis- 
tributed bountifully among the ignorant masses, 
and will undoubtedly bring forth rich harvest. 
The “ Black Hundred” associations are spread- 
ing anarchy. The international and inter-re- 
ligious relations have taken a more strained and 
dangerous form now than under the régime of 
Plehve. Another great minus in the account of 
the last three years is the absence of judicial 
instinct in the country, and especially in the 
administration. Never before has Russia seen 
such illegal acts as after the manifesto of Oc- 
tober 17, 1905. Colossal extortion, monstrous 
abuse of power have received the right of citi- 
zenship that people are no longer ashamed of 
them. 

To sum up: “ We may say that the whole 
work of the last three years has not been 
successful.” 


OF ITALY. 


elty; but these and other Italian references 
to the spread of pan- -Germanism in the East 
import something that will sound new and 
surprisingly to Americans, something that 
thus far has found no utterance in our press. 
A single sentence from a recent article in 
the Roman Nuova Antologia reveals the 
place where the shoe pinches: 

The commercial exchanges between Italian 
and Adriatic ports, already so considerable be- 
fore the occupation [by Austria] of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, will perpetually diminish, and 
after the completion of the direct line Vienna~ 
Mitrovitza-Salonika-Tiracus, Italy may be aban< 
doned as the short route from England to India, 
with serious detriment to Italy’s trade, and par- 
ticularly to the port of Brindisi’s. 

In short, uneasy feelings are being publicly 
expressed by prominent Italians that the ener. 
getic, enterprising merchants of Germany and 
Austria are not merely taking away Italy’s 
business with the East, but seizing the busi- 
ness of the Italians in Italy and effecting the 
commercial conquest of that land. And it 
is even more than a question of business, for, 
according to Signor Diotallen, who con- 
tributes ‘‘ The German Penetration of Italy ” 
to L’Italia all’Estero (Rome), ‘“ going down 
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the Lake of Garda to-day from Riva [on the 
Austrian frontier], you get the impression 
of scarcely being on Italian soil when you 
see Teuton banners obscuring our sun in 
celebration of German national festivals.” 
_To quote some of this writer’s further ani- 
madversions: 


Whether you proceed into Italy from Trieste, 
the Brenner Pass, the Lake of Garda, or Switz- 
erland, the German invasion must look for- 
midable to the most careless and sanguine eyes. 
The province of Venetia, always so solidly and 
passionately Italian, is being literally invaded, 
not only by German tourists and inn-keepers, 
but by the most varied interests of their coun- 
try. German capital comes skirmishing from 
abroad, and is spreading more and more through 
the territory of Verona. Is not Milan pro- 
foundly Germanized as to industrial capital and 
management, as to the signs and methods of the 
shops, as to many popular usages and even as 
to some private customs? : The streets 
and doorways and inns of Genoa, too, swarm 
with Germans; the industries of that city, while 
tenaciously maintz aining themselves as Ligurian 
so far as labor is concerned, yet are largely 
operated by capital nominally Italian, though 
really German. Genoa’s mercantile connections 
with Hamburg are tending to turn it into a com- 
mercial dependency, thanks to the excellency 
of the German banking system. One of 
the greatest insurance companies,—belonging to 
Munich, in Bavayia,—has its largest branch in 
Genoa under the egis of an American. And 
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while a bank of frankly German origin con- 
trols an enormous lot of Italian business, the 
whole of the Riviera is invaded by Germans, 
resident or transient, invalids or speculators, 
who are constantly gaining ground there and 
multiplying their influence. 

Florence and its surroundings are full of Ger- 
mans holding property, or studying, or other- 
wise interested; Germans are working upon 
Bologna and Ancona; Germans are buying up 
health resorts in the Apennines and mineral 
springs that well out from the flanks of our 
magnificent mountain spine; the same energies 
are beginning to break into Rome, as usual pre- 
ceded by the proud vanguard of inn-keepers; 
Naples, Tozzuoli, and Bagnoli are now per- 
meated with German industries and punctuated 
with German villas; Capri, Apulia, and Sicily 
afford prosperity to ‘German business managers 
and pleasure to German travelers; and even 
Calabria, that irreducible stronghold of an an- 
cient and sturdy Italian spirit, has for some 
years been cutting down its forests,—under Ger- 
man auspices,—in order that they may supply 
ties for the empire’s railroads, while we, who 
are willing to give up our forests to anybody, 
shall soon perceive that we have none left for 
our own railroads. 

Similarly, numerous individual railroad enter- 
prises, tramway lines, electric light and power 
plants, mines ‘and iron foundries, sugar fac- 
tories, distilleries, cooperage, cutlery, and phar- 
maceutical works are under the control of Ger- 
man capital. And in our best workshops are 
able operatives, in our universities distinguished 
teachers, in our libraries industrious students,— 
all come from Germany. 


BELGIUM’S ELECTORAL SYSTEM OF PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 


HE English Premier, Mr. Asquith, in 
the course of a reply to a deputation 
which waited on him last May, said: “ You 
cannot achieve social reforms worthy of the 
name so long as your political machinery 
does not respond readily and promptly and 
persistently to the real wili and genuine 
wishes of the people.” He also informed his 
hearers that he considered it “a binding duty 
on the part of the government that, before 
this Parliament comes to an end, they should 
submit a really effective scheme for the re- 
form of our electoral system.” ‘Taking Mr. 
Asquith’s words as his text, Mr. John H. 
Humphreys by way of commentary gives in 
the Contemporary Review an account of the 
Belgium system, from which it appears that 
the little country of Belgium is really far in 
advance of its powerful neighbors as far as 
true representation of the people is con- 
cerned. The distinguishing features of the 


Belgian system are the following: 


In the first place, Belgium has manhood suf- 
frage, ingeniously tempered by a system of grad- 
uated voting. Secondly, each elector is com- 
pelled to vote, or at least to present himself at 
the polling place. Thirdly,.both the chambers 
are elective, and, although provision exists for 
the dissolution and the election of Parliament 
as a whole, only one-half of each chamber is, in 
the ordinary course, elected at a time, each Sena- 
tor being elected for a fixed period of eight 
years, and each member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a period of four years. Fourthly, 
there has been in force since 1899 a system of 
proportional representation by means of which 
each party is enabled, with reasonable accuracy, 
to obtain representation in proportion to its 
strength. 


There are three leading political parties in 
Belgium,—Catholic, Liberal, and Socialist; 
and the unique franchise system was not 
adopted until after many months had _ been 
spent in discussing their rival schemes. Every 
male Belgian who has attained the age of 
twenty-five years has the right to vote. A 
supplementary vote is granted to every 
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married man of the age of thirty-five 
and upward who pays five francs in 
taxes on his dwelling. Every owner of 
land or house property of the value of 2000 
francs is awarded an additional vote. “Two 
further votes are awarded to those who have 
obtained a diploma of higher education and 
to those engaged in the professions. The 
highest number of votes that any elector may 
claim, however, is three. ‘This is in direct 
contrast to the systems of plural voting. 
In England, for instance, a wealthy man, by 
buying property, may obtain the right to 
vote in as many constituencies as he pleases. 
In Belgium he can secure two additional 
votes only, and the well-educated voter is 
placed on an equality with him. 

The obligatory vote is regarded by most 
public men in Belgium as a measure of great 
value. Formerly the political organizations 
had to persuade and exhort the electors to 
vote: now each voter receives from the re- 
turning officer a command to do so. But 
“the exercise of the franchise being regarded 
as a duty which each citizen owes to the 
state, the obligatory vote is accepted without 
demur.” 

The elector must attend at the polling place, 
take his ballot paper and deposit it in the ballot- 
Ox. : Unless he forwards to the Elec- 
toral Officer an explanation, in due form, of his 
absence from the polling booth, he is liable to 
prosecution. The percentage of abstentions is 
very low. 


The particular feature of the Belgian sys- 
tem is proportional representation. Fifteen 
days before the date of election lists of can- 
didates (which must have received the sup- 
port of at least 100 electors) are sent to the 
returning officer. A list may consist of one or 
of several names. Seats in Parliament are al- 
lotted not according to the number of votes 
obtained by individual candidates, but accord- 
ing to the number of votes recorded for the 
list as such. Each list is divided into two 
parts, separated by the word “ Suppléants.” 
The candidates so described are called upon 
to fill any vacancy arising from the retire- 
ment or death of a duly elected representa- 
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tive on the same list, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of by-elections. ‘The total number of 
votes for each list is divided successively by 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, and so on, and the high- 
est totals are then arranged in order of mag- 
nitude to the number of the candidates to 
be elected, the lowest of such totals being 
called the “ electoral quotient.” In the elec- 
tion which Mr. Humphreys attended and 
which he describes, there were eleven vacan- 
cies to be filled; and the allotment of votes 
was made as follows: 

The votes for each list were: 
List Lis t List List List List 


No. 1. No. 2 No. 3. No. 4. No.5. No. 6. 
39, 788 913 1 094 23,118 271 


The totals for each list were divided by the num- 
bers 1, 2, 3 and so on, and arranged thus: 


List List List List List List 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. No.5. No. 6. 
78,865 39,788 913 1, 1094 23,118 271 
39,432 19,894 eae 11,559 3 
26,288 13,262 were ae 7,706 
19,716 9,947 pie ts 
15,773 ‘ 
13,144 
11,266 


The eleven, ‘highest fansen. ‘thee obtained were 
then arranged in order of magnitude, and the seats 
allotted accordingly : 


i ear 78,865 (List No. 1 Catholic) 
2nd seat........39,788 (List No. 2 Liberal) 
ord seat........39,432 (List No.1 Catholic) 
ere 26,288 (List No.-1 Catholic) 
bth seat........23,118 (List No. 5 Socialist) 
Gt Se8G ec 5 << 6: 19,894 (List No. 2 Liberal) 
i. 3 See 19,716 (List No. 1 Catholic) 
ee 15,773 (List No. 1 Catholic) 
9th seat 18,262 (List No. 2 Liberal) 
oe 13,144 (List No.1 Catholic) 
TEGH: 80GB 6.0 cc x 11, 559 (List No. 5 Socialist) 


The eleventh figure, 11,559, as already explained, 
is called the ‘“‘ common divisor,” or “electoral quo- 
tient.””. The Catholic total, 78,865, contained the 
‘‘ quotient ” six times, with’ a remainder of 9511; 
the Liberal tctal, 39,788, contained the “ quotient ” 
three times, with a remainder of 5111; the Socialist 
total, 23,118, contained the “ quotient ’’ twice; and 
the Catholics, Liberals, and Socialists obtained six, 
three, and two seats respectively. 

It will be seen that List No. 5, the Social- 
ist party, although it received only 23,118 
votes as against 78,865 for List No. 1, the 
Catholic, nevertheless secured two seats. 

It was prophesied that the new system 
would result in the splitting of parties into 
petty factions: the actual result has been the 
contrary. One marked effect arising from 


the representation of minorities has been a 
considerable augmentation of public interest 
in political questions. 
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A HIGHER INTEREST RATE? 


GGERMAN, French, and Italian periodicals 
J of finance had a good deal to say last 
month about the American money market. 
‘Yo the casual reader, even though an inves- 
tor, the discussions might have seemed 
academic. But they were n’t. 

‘The safer an investment, the more it is 
affected by the interest rate. Last month, 
for instance, a man could borrow money in 
New York for two or three months on a good 
note at 34% and 334 per cent. Suppose this 
rate should be doubled in six months, and 
stay so. Union Pacific stock would be more 
likely to go up than down, other things be- 
ing equal. Union Pacific first 4 per cent. 
bonds would be more likely to go down than 
up, because the security is so overwhelming 
as not to be a factor in the price of the bond. 
The latter is worth pretty nearly what money 
itself is worth. 

Typical of the foreign wonder at the last- 
ing cheapness of American money is a review 
in the last number of L’Economista dell’ 
Italia Moderna, published at Rome. For 
more than a year now “call money” in New 
York has averaged under 2 per cent., and 
commercial money around 3 per cent. ‘This 
“persistent abundance of capital seeking em- 
ployment,” the L’Economista finds remark- 
able in financial history. 

One of the most representative German 
papers, the Frankfurter Zeitung, does not 
think this sort of thing can last much longer. 


WHAT THE ENGLISH 
A PUZZLED young fellow is said once 


to have sought out Lord Rothschild in 
Frankfort for a little investment advice. 
There was a very sound bond at 5 per cent. 
Then there was a very attractive stock pay- 
ing 8 per cent. Which would Lord Roths- 
child recommend ? 
“Tf you want to eat well and live well,” 
Lord Rothschild’s answer went, “ buy the 8 
per cent. stock. But if you want to sleep 


well,—take the bond.” 
One nation that appreciates this natural 
law is England, as is plain from some of the 





One reason is that the very bankers who have 
unheard of sums to lend on security subject 
to instant call, are still “ out of the market 
when it comes to loan money for distant 
dates at the present rates. They evidently 
expect a better demand later on. This will 
undoubtedly be coincident with a revival in 
general business.” 


Even the hardiest Wall Street speculators will 
need no more money at present, but when the 
clouds of tariff uncertainties are dispelled, there 
will be a two-fold demand: first, Wall Street, 
by starting in on a new bull movement, will dis- 
count the future, as it always does, and then on 
the heels of this movement the money market 
will experience a strong and probably steady 
demand from commerce and industry. 


To the average man and woman the sit- 
uation is hopeful. The stocks of the stand- 
ard railroads and of all well-managed con- 
cerns should soon be drawing down greater 
profits from a larger volume of traffic and 
trade. Money is wisely put into any of the 
many issues of short time notes, with rail- 
road equipment or other good security be- 
hind them, now being poured forth enor- 
mously but instantaneously absorbed. 

The man or woman acting on responsible 
banking advice, and feeling an interest in per- 
sonal investment, may be glad to have cash 
coming due in five years. As the late Mr. 
Russell Sage said on a similar occasion: “ By 
that time money may be ‘fashionable again.” 


INVESTOR EXPECTS. 


London financial reviews that reached these 
shores last month, 

“The discreet investor will for months to 
come have an ample choice of 5 per cent. 
yields on fairly good foreign stocks.” 

This prophecy of W. R. Lawson in the 
London Outlook is doubly suggestive. It is 
an estimate, from a thorough student, of the 
relations for some time between the world’s 
money rate and the price of securities,—a fact 
that the investor too often ignores,—and it 
bears witness to the Englishman’s feeling that 
he can’t expect a stock (this word in Eng- 
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land often means “ bond ’’) to be more than 
“fairly good” if it yields as high as 5 per 
cent. 

The London Money Market Review com- 
ments on the decline of the “ superstitious 
reverence ’’ with which Consols, the govern- 
ment stocks, now selling on a 3 per cent. 
basis, were once regarded. “ It is recognized 


_that there are other investments which are 


almost as well secured, and which, besides 
offering a higher return, are not subject to 
constant and frequently unfavorable fluc- 
tuation.” 

Last year, for instance, more than a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of capital was raised by 
means of the London market for new loans 
and enterprises in most parts of the world. 
Seven-eighths of this enormous sum, so the 
London Statist calculates, was furnished by 
the British investor himself. 

What did he buy? A table given by the 
Statist shows that he has a leaning first for 
loans to governments and municipalities, or 
“corporations,” to use the English financial 
term; next for railway stocks and bonds, 
especially in India and other British colonies, 
and America and other foreign nations; and, 
thirdly, for ventures in trading and manufac- 
turing concerns everywhere. The “5 per 
cent. Englishman” did not go into planta- 
tion stock last year,—rubber, tea, or coffee, 
nor into nitrates, oil, etc., nor into beer and 
spirit enterprises. 

Of course, the type of man who can sleep 
on a risk, and indeed, rather likes one, can 
find what he wants on the London Exchange. 
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One such investment list, of interest to 
Americans as mentioning the popular “ Steel 
preferred,’ was given by the Cosmopolitan 
Financier, a London weekly. 

“At the outset it must be postulated,” 
this journal very frankly.remarks, “ that in 
the ordinary way high interest means risky 
security; but there are times in the history of 
industries when the speculative risk is sur- 
mounted and the stage of perfect security is 
reached.” 

Here are the twelve stocks and bonds 
chosen for variety of enterprise and of geo- 
graphical location, and for reasonable pros- 
pect that their speculative risks are being 
“surmounted ”’: 


Price. Yield. 
Peruvian Corporation 6% Debentures. .1001%4 6 
London Bank Mexice shares.......... 104% 6 
DD. & Bee Fee Peer We ne 08 hee een nies 117 6.15 
3urmah Ojii Ordinary £1 shares....... 47% 6.30 
San Paulo Railway Ordinary.........205 6.39 
6.60 


British Bank of South America....... 18% 
Canadian General Electric Common...106% 
sukit Rajah Rubber £1 shares........ 456 
Forestal Land 6% Participating Prefs. 1%4 7 
3artholomay Brewery 6% Debentures.. 80 7.5 
Spies Petroleum 10s, shares.......... 10s. 7.5 
Siograph Theatres 10s. fully-paid shares., 14s. 10 


The Peruvian Corporation is a company 
formed to take over the outside debt of Peru, 
having received in return annuity, and claims 
on the customs, the government railways and 
steamers, guano and land grants. The 
Financier’s further comments evidently put 
the Peruvian and U. S. Steel securities ahead 
of the others above. ‘The two are compared 
as the sort of thing that an American banker 
would call ‘an attractive semi-speculative 
business man’s purchase for high yield.” 


LIGHT ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


HEN a grin of amusement goes around 

a circle of brokers as some one reads 

aloud lurid extracts from the latest attack on 
“Wall Street gambling,” the quiet observer 
is sorrowful. : 

It is usually quite easy for the man familiar 
with financial definitions and mechanism to 
point out some technical slip on the part of 
the enthusiastic reformer. 

And without doubt the latter’s effort to 
make a sensation, without balancing all the 
tacts, alienates the very body of conservative, 
intelligent opinion that could add most 
weight to the pressure for better methods. 

But all this is a pity, because changes are 
really called for. Wall Street would do bet- 
ter if it came more into the light. 





Now that the commission appointed by 
Governor Hughes is investigating New York 
Stock Exchange transactions; now that legis- 
lators are struggling with bills to solve this 
complicated problem; now that the psycho- 
logical moment for a “ Wall Street crusade ” 
is appearing to the newspapers and magazines 
of wide circulation, it might be well to refer 
to the articles entitled “The Use of Specu- 
lation” and ‘The Abuse of Speculation,” 
which were printed in this magazine for June 
of last year. 

A large number of letters were received 
at the time from readers who had _ before 
never sat down and considered (1) that the 
exchanges for buying and selling stocks, 
grain, etc., enable thousands of the produc- 
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ing class to avoid risks they would otherwise 
have to take; (2) that these very farmers, 
merchants, and investors, however, usually 
come to grief when they pervert this machin- 
ery and try to make money out of assuming 
the risks of other people; and (3) that a cer- 
tain section of Wall Street is to blame for 
the manner in which “ small margin ’”’ specu- 
lators are encouraged. 

Last month, by a forceful article in Every- 
body's Magazine, this third point was again 
emphasized. “ The evil of stock speculation, 
as now indulged in, grows out of the fact 
that the gambler is able to borrow more than 
the real loan value of the stock.” The au- 
thor, Frederick S. Dickson, very pertinently 
calls for a law which will 


prohibit the broker from lending any additional 
sum beyond the bank loan, and insist that the 
broker shall inform his customer of the num- 
ber and description of the certificates which he 
has bought, the amount of the loan, and the 
name of the bank where the loan is placed. 
Make it clear also that the ownership of the 
stock is wholly in the customer, and that it will 
be grand larceny for the broker to use this col- 
lateral for his own advantage. 

Such a law would at least keep the peo- 
ple who will try to trade in stocks “ on the 
side’ from getting so far beyond their depth. 

The careful banker will not lend more 
than 75 or 80 per cent. of the quoted price 
of an “‘ active’ stock price. Thus the trader 
would have to put up 20 to 25 per cent. 
This would limit the business of those brok- 
ers who supply the gap between the conserva- 
tive bank loan, and the thin ten-point margin 
of the speculator, with their own capital,— 
all for the sake of making twice as much 
commission, the number of shares bought on 
a ten-point margin being twice as many as 
those bought on a twenty-point margin. 

The real investment houses of Wall 
Street, those that keep the same customers 
year in and year out, would come into their 
own upon the passage of such a law. Many 
of these houses will not accept instalment ac- 
counts at all, unless it is a matter of con- 
venience for the purchaser, enabling him to 
buy stocks, and often bonds, at a low price 
and pay up the difference as his money 
comes in. 

What form such a law could take, whether 
it would necessitate the incorporating of the 
Stock Exchange, which now is merely a pri- 
vate club,—these are questions which will 
doubtless be much better understood upon 
the report of the intelligent and well in- 
formed commission now at work. Governor 
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Hughes has gone about the matter by the 
same methods that produced the recent model 
changes in the New York banking law. 

The article in Everybody's was contra- 
dicted by the financial press all the more 
easily in that it contained statements which, 
as Mr. Dickson himself remarked, are “ not 
susceptible of actual proof.” Such was the 
declaration that the 1907 crisis, panic, and 
depression was purposely meant as a lesson 
to Theodore Roosevelt; and that ‘“ in Octo- 
ber, a still more drastic fall in values was 
decreed,” and that “money was made 
scarce” by a group of men acting in concert. 

The perusal of the most eminent interna- 
tional financial authorities on this panic of 
1907,—the writings of several men like Le- 
roy-Beaulieu, Francis Hirst, and Theodore 
E. Burton,—does not reveal any other cause 
for the 1907 trouble than for the trouble of 
1903, 1893, 1884, or 1873,—over-expansion. 
When people spend more and save less year 
by year, they approach acrash. Capital must 
be changed from stocks, bonds, and notes to 
“liquid ” form. The thing has happened so 
often that thoughtful people have drawn 
some sort of law concerning it. 

In 1907, moreover, it happened not only 
in the United States, but in every civilized 
country. 


IF MARGINS WERE STOPPED. 


Determinations like that of Everybody’s, 
to “put a stop to margin gambling,” called 
forth a reply from the Wall Street Journal. 
The editor considers the consequence if the 
New York legislature should pass a law for- 
bidding margin trading. He foresees (1) a 
severe decline in the prices of all securities, 
good and bad; (2) a transfer of financial 
business to some other center; (3) the trans- 
fer of the Stock Exchange to Jersey City. 


The fourth result would be an enormous 
shrinkage in the business of our national banks, 
and their power to furnish credit for the in- 
dustrial and commercial development of the 
whole country. 

The possibility of New York becoming the 
principal financial center of the world would 
disappear. No such financial center can exist 
without an unrestricted stock market because no 
financing of any magnitude can be done with- 
out a free market for securities. 

The recovery in business which we are all 
hoping for would be indefinitely postponed. 
Railroad expansion would be suspended, because 
there would be no sufficient market in which to 
sell new securities. Every industrial concern in 
the country would consequently be affected, and 
widespread industrial distress of the most in- 
tense character would ensue. 
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Not only the brokers who solicit business, 
but those who actually perform the transac- 
. “cc ” 
tions on the “ floor” of the Exchange, are 
held up by Everybody’s as in need of regu- 
lation. Some of the accusations are very 
broad indeed. A carefully edited financial 
journal, Moody’s Magazine, replies as fol- 
lows: 

Unquestionably there is cause for strong 
criticism of certain methods which have been 
employed in some quarters in the Street dur- 
ing the past few years, but a criticism always 
loses its force when it is intemperately applied 
and made to embrace the innocent with the 
guilty. The sweeping statements regarding all 
Stock Exchange transactions and all commis- 
sion business which are being dignified with 
space in certain of the popular magazines can 
only defeat their own purpose. We shall com- 
ment further on this matter in our next issue. 


Between such views and those of the out- 
and-out ‘“‘ reformer” there is a wide gulf. 
Whoever wishes to search about in this gap 
for facts upon which to base his own opinion 
would do well’to read the serious discussions 
by President Hadley, of Yale, Prof. Henry 
C. Emery, of Yale, Walter Bagehot, Charles 
A. Conant, and others of international repu- 
tation. 


THE CERTAINTY ABOUT WALL STREET. 


One thing is certain: that the use of the 
word ‘“ gambling ” to apply to the purchase 
of stocks is inaccurate. A definition of gam- 
bling is the process of placing money on an 
event which is artificial—which serves no 
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economic purpose,—and which yields a gain 
to the winners always equal to the loss of 
the losers. 

But a share of stock is an evidence of in- 
terest in a corporation that is real,—that is 
playing its part in the transportation, manu- 
facturing, or trade of the country. And a 
rise in value of said share of stock does not 
at all necessarily involve the loss of the man 
who last sold it, although it does bring a 
gain to the holder. 

Is it not better to stick to the exact terms, 
and discuss margin trading? The matter be- 
comes much clearer. 

It is deemed contrary to public policy for 
people to engage in many kinds of trade un- 
less they observe proper safeguards. “The 
man who trades in dynamite, for instance, 
has got to keep his factory at a distance from 
dwelling houses, and he has got to mark his 
product so that proper care may be observed 
in its transportation. 

As remarked in this magazine, nearly a 
year ago, and by Everybody’s last month, it 
may be best similarly to surround the trader 
in stocks with the safeguards that he and the 
public need. 
~ And the personal warning is just as strong. 
The man who drops into a broker’s office a 
few minutes every day and trades in stocks 
might just as well drop into a dynamite fac- 
tory and casually handle dynamite. In either 
case, the lack of special knowledge and con- 
stant care can be relied on to produce dis- 
aster,—sooner or later. 





VALUING THE RAILWAYS. 


XTRACTS from the Railroad Age 
Gazette of February 5 show the im- 
mense importance to stockholders of the val- 
uation of railways in Minnesota recently 
made by the State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission. It may be that such estimates 
will soon be used to fix railroad rates, profits, 
and consequently dividends. 

The Minnesota test is said to be the most 
exhaustive of the sort ever made. Nineteen 
companies submitted, several of which offer 
stocks, bonds, and notes that are held by 
scores of thousands of investors. 

The roads are, moreover, representative. 
The Great Northern has over 2000 miles in 
Minnesota; the St. Paul, 1202; the North- 
ern Pacific, 967; the Northwestern, 650, and 
there are good stretches of the Rock Island, 





Great Western, the “ Soo,” the “ Omaha,” 
and other roads widely known to investors, 
besides bits of standard lines like the Bur- 
lington and the Illinois Central. 

The stockholder’s first sentiment is un- 
doubtedly reassurance. For the commission’s 
estimates state that the nineteen railway car- 
riers of Minnesota have a “ present value ”’ of 
$45,799 per mile, and would cost to repro- 
duce, new, as much as $52,430 per mile. Yet 
the capitalization of the portion of these roads 
lying within the State is only $44,206 per 
mile. 

“The Minnesota Commission,” the Ga- 
zette says, “‘ has meant to be fair, but it has 
borne the reputation,—justly, we think,—of 
being rather hostile to the railways. It cer- 
tainly is not unduly friendly to them.” ‘The 
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above estimate therefore is ‘of unusual 


significance.” 

The gap was enormous between the esti- 
mate “A” which the commission made ac- 
cording to the prices which a railroad would 
actually have to pay for the land in question, ‘ 
and its estimates “ B,’’ which figured the land 
at the price some one not a railroad company 
would have paid for it (in Minnesota, about 
one-third as much). For the nineteen carry- 
ing roads of the State, valuation “A” 
amounted to $411,725,195; “B” to only 
$360,951,548. (The railroads’ own estimate 
was $500,675,781.) 

Naturally, the investor wants to _— if 
the courts will decide that profits are “ rea- 
sonable ”’ on the basis of estimate “A.” On 
this disputatious point, the Railroad Age 
Gazette’s defense of the railway is interest- 
ing: 


Let us see how the commission’s theory would 
work in practice. Suppose a new company 
wishes to build a line, or that an existing road 
wishes to build a new branch. It will have to 
pay, say, from two to four times as much for 
the necessary land as the same land would cost 
for other purposes. If the so-called “true or 
market value” of the land is $100 an acre, the 
railway will have to pay from $200 to $400 an 
acre. 

We will assume that the commission thinks 6 
per cent. is a fair return on the physical valua- 
tion of a railway. On its theory, the correct 

valuation of the land, after it was acquired by 
the railways, would be $100 per acre. But if 
the railway were allowed to earn only 6 per 
cent. on a $100 valuation, its return on its cash 
investment of $200 to $400 would be only 1% 
to 3 per cent. Does the commission think such 
a return would encourage further railway build- 
ing in Minnesota? 


Further reasoning possibly forecasts the 
arguments that will soon be made before the 
courts of Minnesota and, perhaps of the 
United States, in approaching attempts at 
railroad rate regulation: 


The commission perhaps would answer that 
it would be only fair to let a new road earn a 
return on its actual investment of $200 to $400 
an acre, but that it is not fair to let an old 
road, which paid much less for its land, earn a 
return on $200 to $400 an acre merely because 
it would cost that much to get the land now. 

But is not the equivalent of this done in other 
businesses? There are “ early settlers” in Min- 
nesota who bought their land for $1.25 an acre. 
There are other farmers,—just across the road, 
perhaps,—who came to the State later and paid 
$25, $50, or $100 per acre. Is it unfair, because 
the former bought their land earlier and cheap- 
er, that they should get as much per bushel or 
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per acre for their crops as the later arrivals 
and that their land should be held to be equally 
valuable ? 

The commission may reply that a public serv- 
ice corporation has not the same right as a 
farmer to enjoy the benefit of the increment in 

value of land. But if it has not, how does the 

commission propose to adjust rates on old and 
new competing roads so as to withhold from 
the old roads the benefit of the increment in 
value of their land, and at the same time secure 
to the new roads a fair return upon the higher 
price that they pay for land? 

No human ingenuity can do that as long as 
competitive rates on old and new roads must be 
the same; and they must be the same as long as 
shippers selfishly prefer to ship by the road 
that makes the lowest rates. 


WHAT THE FIGURES SHOWED. 


If the railroad owners do win their point 
and the “A” kind of estimate is taken as 
evidence, the following extracts from the 
Minnesota report will have point to stock- 
holders in the roads mentioned. (It must 
be explained that the column entitled “ Pres- 
ent Value ’o7” attempts to indicate the 
depreciation due to wear and tear on rails, 
wheels, etc.) : 


Railways’ A. A. 
estimate cost Cost Present 
reproduction, reproduction. value, 

Railways. 1906. 1907. 907 


Great Western. .$17,639,880 $7,769,914 
Es | re 54,888,175 54,591,393 
Northwestern... 20,914,189 21,214,978 


Great Northern... 134,823,938 107,074,102 


RRS Serr 20,992,511 21,990,682 
Northern Pacific. 86,817,468 69,397,955 


The figures are eloquent. The overcap- 
italization of the Chicago Great Western has 
been a frequent theme of financial writers, 
as has been on the other hand the conserva- 
tive financial policy of roads like the St. 
Paul and the Northwestern. The discrep- 
ancies between the point of view of railway 
company and .commission in the case of the 
Hill roads,—the Great Northwestern and 
Northern Pacific,—will cause more surprise. 

The commission’s estimates “ B” of the 
1907 cost of reproduction and actual value 
are much below those in “ A,’”—about 10 
per cent. on the average. 

The above is only one, although so far the 
most important of the attempts to value 
American railways. Nine years ago a valua- 
tion was undertaken in behalf of the State 
of Michigan by Prof. Henry C. Adams, 
statistician of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Something has been done since in 
Texas, Virginia, Oregon, Washington, and 
particularly in Wisconsin. 
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NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN 


BIOGRAPHY. 
The Story of My Life. By Ellen Terry. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 407 pp., ill. $3.50. 


There is a certain chatty and familiar, yet 
dignified, charm about Miss Ellen Terry’s liter- 
ary style which makes her an excellent chron- 
icler, particularly of things she has herself seen. 
This volume of “recollections and reflections ” 











ELLEN TERRY. 


(From drawing by Albert Sterner,—frontispiece of 
“The Story of My Life.) 


is written with a certain simplicity and direct- 
ness that is delightful. Miss Terry, as she says, 
gave herself only one instruction when she 
started to write the book, and that was to “ be- 
gin at the beginning.” It has been a rich, full, 
varied life that is sympathetically set forth be- 
fore one in this volume. Ellen Terry has lit- 
erally been a child of the stage. From her 
actual infancy she was born to the boards, and 
few actresses of the past and present genera- 
tions have successfully played so many roles,— 
successfully from an aftistic standpoint, from 
the point of view of the box office, and without 
losing the human sympathy which is one of Miss 
Terry’s most eminent characteristics. The il- 
lustrations to this volume show Miss Terry in 
all her principal roles. They also picture the 
late Sir Henry Irving in his varied characters 
on the stage. The book is, moreover, fairly 


crammed with incident and anecdote and bits 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


of familiar description of great and well-known 
stage personalities. 
HISTORY AND POLITICS. 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XI. 
lan. 1044 pp. $4. 


This particular volume in the monumental, schol- 
arly set of what i is really a history of the world, is 
devoted to “ The Growth of Nationalities,” and 
considers that highly important period in human 
history from 1845 to 1871. It treats of the great 
rev olutionary period, which was continent-wide 
1845-’48, and of the political and social changes 
throughout Europe which culminated in the 
Franco-Prussian war of forty years ago. We 
have had occasion more than once before in 
these pages to express the appreciation of the 
laymen and the editor for these scholarly and 
exhaustive historical works. The series, it will 
be remembered, was originally planned by 
Lord Acton, regius professor of modern _his- 
tory at Cambridge University, and the editing 
is now being done under the active supervision 
of Dr. A. W. Ward and C. W. Prothero, and 
Mr. Stanley Leathes. 


A History of the United States and Its People, 


Macmil- 


Vol. V. By Elroy M. Avery. Cleveland: 
Burrows Brothers Company. 432 pp.,_ ill. 
$6.25. 


_ The fifth volume of Dr. Avery’s history is, 
in some respects, particularly in the matter of 
typography and illustrations, the best of the 
series that has thus far appeared. It will be 
remembered that the fourth volume covered the 
period of the war between France and England. 

The present volume covers the interval from 

the Peace of Paris to the outbreak of the Revo- 

lution and narrates the events of the war for 

independence down to the Declaration of 1776. 

In all this narrative Dr. Avery has made good 

use of contemporary sources of information, 

both for text and illustration. He has studied 
not only the American authorities but the Brit- 
ish as well. 

The United States as a World Power. By 
Archibald Carey Coolidge. Macmillan. 385 
pp. $2. 

This book was originally prepared in the form 
of lectures, which were delivered in the winter 
of 1906-’07 at the Sorbonne, in Paris, as the 
Harvard lectures on the Hyde Foundation. 
Professor Coolidge (Harvard) has a direct and 
lucid stvle, and has made a very useful and il- 
luminating monograph on our foreign relations. 
The American Executive and Executive Meth- 

ods. By John H. Finley and John F. Sander- 

son. Century Company. 344 pp. $1.25. 

The growing importance of our State govern- 
ors in the American governmental scheme, now 
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very generally recognized by students of poli- 
tics, may have- given rise to the suggestion that 
a book should be written on the American exec- 
utive. At all events, the volume prepared by 
President Finley and Mr. Sanderson answers 
many questions that would naturally arise in 
any discussion of executive power. Although a 
large part of the book is naturally and properly 
devoted to the State executives, there are chap- 
ters on the President, the Cabinet, the Civil 
Service, the executive departments, and the 
powers of the federal Government in relation 
to war and foreign relations. 


The Passing of the Tariff. By Raymond L. 
Bridgman. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
272 pp. $1.20. 


Mr. Bridgman seems to be thoroughly con- 
vinced that the tariff has not come to stay, 
but to “pass.” Perhaps our readers should be 
reminded that the “passing of the tariff,” as 
employed by Mr. Bridgman, refers not to any 
legislation by Congress but to the actual disap- 
pearance of tariffs from the economic world. 
He makes no effort, therefore, to reargue the 
old question, but writes for the purpose of en- 
ccuraging a general onslaught on tariff sched- 
ules all along the line and to reiterate the battle 
cry “ Carthage must be destroyed!” Several of 
the chapters of Mr. Bridgman’s present volume 
appeared first as magazine articles. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
From Ruwenzori to the Congo. By A. F. R. 
Wollaston. Dutton, 315 pp., ill. $5, 


This entertainingly written volume is the story 
of the expedition sent out by the British Mu- 
seum in 1905, under the leadership of Mr. 




















A PADDLER OF THE AFRICAN LAKE REGION IN WHICH 
MR. ROOSEVELT WILL DO HIS HUNTING. 
(Illustration from Wollaston’s ‘“ From Ruwenzori 
to the Congo.’’) 
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W. R. Ogilvie-Grant, to explore and investigate 
from the standpoint of the naturalist the region 
of the Mountains of the Moon, now known as 
Ruwenzori. To Mr. Wollaston was intrusted 
the task of writing the story of the expedition. 
Starting from Mombassa the naturalists pro- 
ceeded by the Uganda Railroad to Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza, and then by slow stages (a large 
part of the way on foot) through Uganda prov- 
ince into the Congo Free State, and, reaching 
the Congo River, down that mighty stream in 
canoes to the sea. The main part of the book, 
however, is taken up with a description of the 
experiences and observations of the trip from 
Ruwenzori to the Congo River. The author is 
full of enthusiasm for his subject. Africa, he 
says in his preface, quoting one of Dickens’ 
characters, may be “a beast,” but, he adds, “ she 
is a beast ‘of many and varied moods, often dis- 
agreeable and sometimes even dangerous to body 
and soul, and yet with an attraction which can 
hardly be resisted.” Mr. Wollaston is enthu- 
siastic over the economic progress of the conti- 
nent. Even when he wrote (four years ago), 
the Uganda Railroad had “ completely changed 
the face of a great part of equatorial Africa,”— 

a statement which receives confirmation in the 
article by Mr. Adams which we print on an- 
other page this month. It is interesting to note 
the fact that this expedition, in the first stage 
of its trip, proceeded over much the same route 
as that which will be taken by President Roose- 
velt and his party within a few weeks from the 
time this copy of the Review reaches its readers. 


Aerial Warfare. By R. P. Hearne. New York: 

John Lane Company. 237 pp., ill. $2.50. 

The writer of this careful and impressive 
volume believes that in the next great European 
war,—which he fears is not many years off,— 
airships and flying-machines will play a con- 
spicuous part. With this view Sir Hiram 
Maxim, who writes the introductory chapter, is 
in full accord. Sir Hiram warns the British 
Government that it should be ready for what is 
inevitable. Incidentally, he highly commends 
the flying-machines of the Wright Brothers. He 
declares that they are “infinitely superior” to 
any of the French machines. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Who’s Who igog. Macmillan. 2112 pp. $2.50. 
Who’s Who in New York. New York: L. R. 

Hammersly & Co. 1414 pp. $5. 

The English“ Who’s Who,” the original of 
all the increasing series of biographical hand- 
books appearing under this name or a variation 
of it, continues to maintain its high reputation 
and to sustain its high level of accuracy, thor- 
oughness, and accessibility. The volume for 
1909 is the sixty-first edition. It is one of those 
reference books without which, it may be said 
with truth, no library is complete. or even use- 
ful. “Who’s Who in New York” was first is- 
sued in 1900, the present being the fourth bien- 
nial edition. It is edited by John W. Leonard. 


The Standard Bible Dictionary. Edited by M. 
\ . lacobus. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 920 
pp., il. $6. 

This reference work enters a new field in be- 
ing strictly a dictionary of the Bible and not of 
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any speculations about or comments on the 


It is, moreover, in one volume, excel- 
with typographical arrangement 
that makes it very easy of reference. The pub- 
lishers claim that it has been prepared “from 
the standpoint of reverent criticism and evan- 
gelical faith,” and that it aims to present “in 
convenient form the facts found in the Scrip- 
tures, including a treatment of history contem- 
porary with Israel.” The editors claim, more- 
over, that matters in which the interpretation 
of Scripture is involved and which are subjects 
of critical controversy are “treated with a seri- 
ous and impartial scholarship.” Even a cursory 
examination of the pages of this book by a lay- 
man would seem to bear out these modest 
claims of the publishers and editors. The typo- 
graphical arrangement and the scheme of illus- 
tration is, we think, especially to be commended. 
The editor-in-chief, Dr. M. W. Jacobus, is dean 
of Harvard Theological Seminary. In the prep- 
aration of this work he has been assisted by 
Dr. Edward E. Nourse, of Harvard Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and Dr. Andrew C. Zenos, pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history in McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. The sub-title 
of the volume announces that it is designed as 
a “comprehensive guide to the Scriptures, em- 
bracing their languages, history, biography, 
manners and customs, and their theology.” 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, Edited by 
Dr. Charles G. Herbermann. New York: 
Robert Appleton & Co. 799 pp., ill. $6. 


We have had occasion in former notices of 
volumes already issued of this scholarly work 
to commend the thorough scholarship and judi- 
cial fairness of the treatment accorded subjects 
coming under the editors’ consideration. The 
present volume contains subjects in alphabetical 
order, from “Clandestinity” to ‘ Diocesan 
Chancery.” There are a number of excellent 
maps and full-page illustrations. The editors 
attempt, they tell us in their prospectus,—and 
we admit that they succeed in so doing,—to 
“set forth in a lucid, comprehensive, fair, and 
interesting style facts about the constitution, 
doctrine, discipline, and history of the Catholic 
Church as necessary to the layman zs to the 
erudition of the scholar.” 

A FEW RECENT NOVELS. 
54-40 or Fight. 

Merrill: 402 pp., ill. $1.50. 

A rapidly moving story, full of action and 
stirring the blood like the call of a trumpet, 
this tale of the days of Calhoun and Polk, of 
the days before the war with Mexico, and of the 
early American treks across the plains to Ore- 
gon, is well worth reading. It is crowded with 
incident and historical allusion, somewhat too 
crowded in places, and- rather loosely con- 
structed from the standpoint of the mechanics 
of novel-writing. There is, however, a very 
live, vital, and attractive woman in it, who for 
the love of a man already betrothed to another 
helps that sad, mysterious, and little-known 
character in American history, John C. Cal- 
houn, to “best” Lord Pakenham, the British 
ambassador, and save Oregon for the Union. 
There are good, fascinating, virile men in the 
story, but it is the power, charm, versatility, and 
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lently printed, 


By Emerson Hough. Bobbs- 
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FORMS OF THE CROSS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 

1, Latin; 2, Calvary; 3 and 4, Anchor; 5, Patri- 
archal; 6, Papal; 7, Patée; 8, Maltese; 9 and 19, 
Moline; 10, 11, and 12, Tau; 13 and 28, Fylfot (28, 
Crux Gammata or Swastika) ; 14, Quarter Pierced; 
15, Greek; 16, Quarterly Pierced; 17, Fleurie; 18, 
*atonce; 20, Fleurette: 21, Engrailed ; 22, Ragulée; 
23, Quadrate; 24, Saltire (Crux Decussata); 25, 
sotonnée ; 26, Pommée; 27, Potent; 28, Crux Gam- 
mata or Swastika; 29, Fourchée; 80, Urdée; 31, 
Crosslet ; 32, Fitehée; 33, Recercelée; 34, Pointed; 
35, Wavy; 386, Cross of Iona; 37 and 38, from the 
Catacombs; 59 and 40, from the Catacombs (mono- 
grams of Christ).—From the ‘ Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia,” Vol, IV. 


SOME 


“omnipotent beauty” of woman which dom- 
inates every one of Mr. Hough’s 400 pages. 
The illustrations are by Arthur I. Keller, and 
the volume is dedicated to President Roosevelt. 
Redemption. Scribners. 296 

pp. $1.25 

This novel, like all others by the same author, 
is extremely simple in construction and com- 
monplace in incident, but it is nevertheless a 
fine delineation of the “ glory of consecration ” 
exemplified in the life of a young girl of the 
common people in France. The author hangs 
his story on a rather slender plot, but he is 
deft and convincing in his delineation of the 
character of the young girl who is thé heroine, 
and it is in the development of this character 
that the book impresses one as a masterpiece of 
its kind. Henriette Madiot is a young French 
milliner’s apprentice who embodies all the 
charming qualities of the French feminine type 
and develops a saint-like character without a 
trace. of maudlin sentimentality,—which is a 
very fine thing in modern novel writing. The 
by Dr. A. S. Rappoport, while i 


By René Bazin. 


translation, 
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the main well done, does not flow as smoothly 
as might be wished. The title of the book in 
the original is “De Toute Son Ame.” 


The Riverman. By Stuart Edward White. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 368 pp. $1.50. 


This is a fine, vigorous, virile story of logging 
ona Michigan river. The hero, a river boss, is 
induced to join in a company to handle all the 
logs produced in a section of northern Mich- 
igan. His adventures in miniature trust-making 
and in getting his “ goods” to market are de- 
scribed with strength. There is a good deal of 
local color and atmosphere, and, of course, at 
least one charming woman. It must be admit- 
ted that Mr. White’s literary style leaves some- 
thing to be desired, but he almost atones for 
this lack by its virility and movement. 

The Firing Line. By Robert W. Chambers. 
Appletons. 450 pp., ill. $1.50. 

This story, in the traditional Chambers style, 
is set at Palm Beach. It is a love drama inter- 
spersed with description of bits of tropical 
scenery. There is considerable humor and lively 
dialogue, but those who admired Mr. Cham- 
bers’ former novel, “ The Fighting Chance,” will 
not find this later one a better story or more 
finished piece of writing. 

Maurice Guest. By Henry Handel Richardson. 
Duffield & Co. 562 pp. $1.50. 

This novel deals with the trials and tempta- 
tions in the life of musical students in Germany. 
Maurice Guest, the hero, is a young English- 
man who is studying in Leipsic. His experi- 
ences and adventures are presumably typical of 
those which are likely to fall to the lot of the 
average young foreigner who goes to the Ger- 
man musical center to study, providing he has, 
as will no doubt be the case, a sentimental mind 
and an ambitious nature. 

Interplay. By Beatrice Harraden. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 384 pp. $1.50. 
The central idea of this story is rather a 

fresh one. An unhappily married woman elopes 

with a lover, but her husband refuses to divorce 
her until the lover’s death. There is a good 
deal of moralizing and much sprightly wit em- 
broidered around the general theme, which is 
that of equal morality for men and women. 

There is discussion of all the “woman ques- 

tions,” including the suffrage right. 

The Gates of Life. By Bram Stoker. New 
York: Cupples & Leon Company. 332 pp. 
75 cents. 

This is the life story of a young woman who 
tries the working value of the theory “that the 
wrecking of many lives may be avoided by a 
woman’s taking the initiative in the momentous 
question of marriage proposals.” The construc- 
tion and style are melodramatic, and it is safe 
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to say that in his novels Mr. Stoker has gen- 
erally done better than this. 


Tono-Bungay. By H. G. Wells. Duffield & Co. 


460 pp. $1.50. 

Readers of the romances, essays, and scientific 
studies from the pen of that prolific English 
writer, Mr. H. G. Wells, would hardly expect 
him to write a novel centered in the fortunes of 
an up-to-date patent medicine promoter. Yet 
this is what Mr. Wells has done, and he seems 
to wish to have the work regarded as his most 
serious attempt at novel writing. His publish- 
ers state that the book was begun some years 
ago and that its composition has occupied all of 
the intervening time not given up to other 
work,—which, if one may judge from the long 
list of Mr. Wells’ recent publications, may not 
after all have been very much in the aggregate. 
Those who take up “ Tono-Bungay” will be 
quite likely to read it through and they will 
find it a vivacious English novel of the familiar 
type, dealing with the life of to-day. 

The Money-Changers. By Upton Sinclair. 
New York: B. W. Dodge & Co. 316 pp. $1.50. 
The history of the panic of 1907 has been 

many times related and no two of the historians 

seem to agree in assigning the precise cause of 
that financial disturbance. The mere matter of 
non-agreement, however, does not make the ex- 

perts any the less sure of their ground. Mr, — 

Upton Sinclair, who actually saw the panic 
‘manufactured” by Wall Street, explains - the 

modus operandi in his story “ The Money- 
Changers.” Mr. Sinclair has spared no pains 
to assist the wayfaring redder, however dull of 
comprehension, in identifying the leading fig- 
ures in his story with the financial magnates of 
the metropolis. So many familiar details culled 
from the yellow journals crowd Mr. Sinclair’s © 
pages that almost any New York newsboy © 
would be able to designate the particular men of 
“the Street” whom Mr. Sinclair singles out as 
the chief conspirators in the machinations that 
brought about our last panic. Indeed, one some- 
times fails to see why it is necessary to cast this 
material in novel form at all, since it has al- 
ready been exploited so extensively by the daily 
press. 

The Well in the Desert. By Adeline Knapp. 
Century Company. 329 pp. $1.50. 

This is a story of the far Southwest, and the 
best part of it is a description of the "desert,— 
the real American desert that is known only j 
by the persistent seekers of mining claims and | 
certain other adventurous spirits, few of whom 
have had the literary skill to make known their 
discoveries to the world. This Sahara of our 
Southwest has. its oases and its interesting ani- 
mal life. Among the strange four-footed 
beasts that figure in Miss Knapp’s story is one 
of the famous camels that were shipped to Ari- | 
zona while Jeff Davis was Secretary of War. 











